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2 THE FISHERMAN^S COVE. 

pots or kettles on for cooking and other purposes. On 
one of these settles was often to be found the fisher- 
man smoking his pipe. On one side of a round table 
close to the fire, was a rough wooden easy-chair, with 
a red cushion at its back, and another on its seat ; 
here now sat the fisherman Tom Handy, and on the 
opposite side sat his wife Jennie, rocking a little girl 
called Polly. Little Poll, as her father called her, was 
his ray of sunshine, his beam of hope ; most of his 
futare thoughts were of his little girl, while the 
mother made her child an idol, worshipped and loved 
better than anything else. Alas ! both knew little of 
God, or His word of command, '^ Thou shalt worship 
no God but Me, neither shalt thou bow down to 
idols." 

Poor Tom and Jennie knew little of what God says, 
they never thought of reading the Bible, they did not 
believe in prayer, because they never had once thought 
anything about these things. It was true they went 
often to church, muttered with the congregation the 
prayers, and often dozed or slept during the sermon ; 
it was a matter of respectability for them to go, besides 
being anxious to know what neighbours might be there, 
and how the people were looking, without even a thought 
of their souls, or what was provided for them by their 
heavenly Father. Jennie, as she rocked poor sick 
little Polly, whose eyes would roll about, and whose 
little face would twitch with convulsions, throwing 
herself often nearly ofE her mother's lap, would feel 
the anxious tears roll down her cheeks, not knowing 
how to relieve her little darling. At last, Tom said 
he'd best go and find the doctor ; so buttoning on his 
great-coat, and taking a lantern in his hand, he went 
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out wifcli a very heavy heart to walk three miles to 
the next village to find him. 

It was a dismal walk — only his lantern to guide his 
feet, no moon shone in the sky to cheer his path, not a 
star shed its faint light upon the weary man ; for he 
was weary. He had been out all day upon the sea, its 
rough waves dashing against his boat, disturbing his 
bait ; he had toiled hard and caught next to nothing, 
and weary of work, and seeing his little daughter ill, 
made it a cheerless, dismal walk across the rough 
roads to the doctor. At last by the light of his lantern 
he sees the wicket gate, unlatches it, and gives a 
knock at the door ; soon a smiling happy face opens 
it, and exclaims : 

^What, Tom Handy! what^s up to bring you here?' 

^Vm sorry to trouble you, missus, but our little 
Poll seems terrible bad, and my old woman thinks her 
beyond her skill, and wanted me to come and ask the 
doctor if he would oblige us by seeing of her.' 

Out comes the doctor. 

'Well, Tom, this is a cheerless night to turn out; 
won't the morning do V 

^ Well ! no, sir, I'm af eared not ;' and Tom wiped 
his eyes with his red pocket-handkerchief in terrible 
trouble indeed. 

'Well, well, Tom ! my horse has worked hard to- 
day, and the beast wants rest, so I will walk along 
with you ; and trust to the moon taking the place of 
your lantern to light me back home.' 

This doctor was a happy man, for he had passed 
through much suffering and tribulation to get the 
happy contented face he now had ; it was the death of 
a darling and lovely girl, his daughter, just budding 

1—2 
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into "Womanhood, that made him rest in perfect peace 
with God, bowing to the rod with meekness and 
resignation, well knowing that God hiad a purpose for 
all His doings. 

They trudged along the dark road and said but 
little, for the doctor was as tired as the fisherman ; he 
had risen early, tended the beds of the sick, and visited 
the rooms of the dying, and was stiU working. 

They reached the cottage at last ; mother was still 
rocking her little Polly, but the drawn look of the child's 
face, and the colour of her eyes, bespoke something 
more than illness, and the doctor saw at a glance that 
the unmistakable stamp of death was there; even 
the little nails were black, and with convulsive grasp 
tightened in the struggle betwixt life and death. 
The doctor shook his head, and said: ^Well, 
Jennie ! God's ways are not our ways, and His will 
be done; it hath pleased Him to take away from 
me my dear and only child, to bring me to Himself, 
and He perhaps thinks to do the same with you. 
Put her in a warm bath;' so after trying this last 
resource, with a few slight struggles the poor child 
died. 

Poor child no longer. Angels bore her infant soul 
above, clad in the richest robes of spotless white, to 
regions of glory where the immaculate throng of little 
cherubs surround the throne for ever. Poor Jennie ! 
poor mother ! no consolation for her, or PoUy^s father. 
They cared not for God ; had often heard about Him, 
and Jesus Christ who came to save, but cared not. 

The doctor took a seat ; and after the mother had 
laid the body of the child down ready to be put in 
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the little coffin in which it was to be borne to its last 
resting-place, he talked to them, told them of himself, 
why God took from him his child, and spoke words of 
comfort and consolation until the poor fisherman and 
his wife said as one of old, ' Let Him do what seemeth 
Him good; the Lord gave and hath taken away, 
blessed be the name of the Lord :' each forming a reso- 
lution, by the help of divine grace, that they would 
worship no longer the gifts, but the Giver of all gifts ; 
and from that hour the ' Peace of God which passeth 
all knowledge ' rested upon them. 

The doctor, after praying with them, mingling his 
tears with theirs, left them and went home rejoicing 
that God of His great mercy had made him His 
instrument in the saving of these poor souls ; while 
Tom and Jennie slept not that night, but spent it in 
prayer and tears. After a few days six girls came and 
bore away that little coffin ; it was placed on a sheet, I 
must tell you, for each girl to hold part of. Thus they 
carried to the grave this little one, followed by her 
weeping parents, and the usual crowd of the village, 
to pay their last homage to one of the village treasures. 
After the clergyman said ^ Dust to dust, ashes to 
ashes,' the girls sang their favourite hymn : 

* Gone to Jesus, yes, to Jesus, 
Gone to dwell in heaven above ; 
Taken in the arms of Jesus, 
Kest for ever in His love ;* 

after which they all separated and went home. 

Poor Polly's father missed much the light tread of 
their little daughter, the merry laugh, the happy 
chatter ; but they had a sweet peace, a happy heart, and 
would say to their neighbour, ' '' She is not dead, but 
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sleepefch/^ and we shall see her again — blessed be Jesus 
we shall see each other again^ and no more deaths 
shall destroy the body, for we shall live and dwell for 
ever and ever.^ Thus their heavenly Father took 
from them their idol and their darling to bring them 
together where eternity reigns and partings are no 
more. But He does not always chide, neither is He 
angry for ever ; and though sorrow lasteth for the night, 
joy Cometh in the morning : and you will hear more of 
the fisherman. 

The man went now to his work with fresh vigour. 
He would read the Book of Life, the Book of all comfort 
and consolation, the Bible : he would read of other 
fishermen in this wonderful Book that had cast out 
their nets and had taken nothing, and he read of the 
multitude of fish they caught when Jesus told them to 
be not faithless but believing, and how the quantity 
was so great that they could not drag up their nets 
without breaking them ; so he read and was cheered 
for his work, and would, after asking divine assistance 
go with fresh vigour, and God blessed them in all 
their doings. 



CHAPTER II. 

The fisherman^s garden was quaint; rude kinds of 
beds were made for the flowers, each bed being kept 
together by strange shells and curiosities which were 
swept by the surging billows upon the shore ; some 
were stones, pieces of ships, and other things which 
were petrified. In one corner of this garden was a 
rudely-made wooden house for the fisherman* s dog. 
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who had been found by him after some wreck, and 
whom he named ' Jumper,^ because he was famous for 
his jumps, and who had made many a low wail for 
little Polly, but seemed, like his master, resigned to 
his loss, and happy in his own amusements, haying no 
Polly to see his feats and clap her hands and run after 
him. He ever took his seat in the boat with the fisher- 
man at early dawn ; he knew the time Tom Handy 
should rise; he would bark gently so that Tom 
would open his little window and say, * Lay down !^ at 
which the dog knew all was well, waiting for his 
master to open the door, which when he did. Jumper 
would do a good run and jump to perfection over stile 
or gate, as the fit might take him. Yet you would 
have been highly amused to see him sitting in the boat 
looking on with the greatest deUght, never giving 
the slightest bark at the sea-gulls or birds that flew 
close to him ; he seemed to know the fish required to 
be caught, not played with, so that Tom Handy and 
Jumper were seldom if ever separated. It was a 
grand place to view the sea. Although the cove was 
nearly surrounded by rocks, you could see the vast ex- 
panse of the ocean, and several noble ships lying in 
harbour in the distance, while this spot was dotted 
with fishing-boats and smacks, magnificent trees 
hanging with luxuriant foliage affording shade and 
shelter from the burning rays of the resplendent sun 
which jewelled the waters with its radiancy of many 
colours, the sea-gulls with their snowy plumage adding 
to the loveliness of the scene. Yet with all the beauty 
of the place, Tom Handy had known many ships 
wrecked upon this spot, without even a life saved. 
He had devised a plan of his own, to put into his bed- 
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room window a small lamp ; though but a faint 
glimmer, it would answer as a beacon to any who ever 
came near enough to see it. 

It was on one eventful night when Tom was fishing, 
and the heavens were hidden with black clouds which 
threatened an approaching storm, that he felt it impos- 
sible to steady his boat, and he came home before his 
usual time, leaving the sea roaring and in great com- 
motion. He lifted up his heart to God as he beat his 
way homewards to guide the many ships on the 
mighty deep, that not a soul that was not redeemed 
might be lost. As I said before, God often causes 
calamity that lasting joy may spring from it, and 
' works in a mysterious way, His wonders to perform.^ 
So the fisherman came home, had his tea, then took 
his old Bible that had finger-prints of other wear, and 
read an hour of the mysterious providence of God : and 
even Jumper appeared no silent listener ; for he would 
shake his head, and wag his tail, as if he knew Jonah 
who had lived in the whale for three days and three 
nights, and had seen him cast by the whale unhurt 
upon the sea-shore ; and when poor Jennie would say, 
' The Lord bless us !^ as she often did when Tom read, 
the dog would give a cough — ^it certainly was no bark 
— as much as to say, 'Amen !' or as Jennie, 'The Lord 
bless us !' 

Whilst enjoying the reading the rain began to 
descend so fast that Tom was afraid a terrible storm 
was threatening ; the wind made a sad howling, which 
seemed to shake the foundation of the little cottage, 
so that Jumper was allowed, as he ever was on these 
occasions, to sleep inside instead of in his unsheltered 
wooden house in the garden. 
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Presently tlie thunder roared, the lightning flashed, 
then the rain beat heavily against the cottage. Tom 
felt he conld not sleep, so he made a better light to 
his lamp, kindled a bit of fire, and took to his Bible, 
bidding Jennie go to rest. 

Hark ! What was that ? He fancied he heard the 
sound of a gun. He listened. Another ! Jumper 
pricked up his ears and barked. ' Down, Jumper,' 
said Tom, ^ down I' and going to the foot of the stairs, 
said to his wife : 

' Jennie ! I must be about my Father's business.' 

' The God of the sea bless ye, Tom, for some ship is 
in distress.' And Tom and the dog went off to the 
shore. 

But it was dark, and he could only discern a large 
ship struggling with the storm ; and jumping in his 
boat he trusted in his God, and went to see what help 
he could render. Alas ! he had pulled no distance 
when dash went the ship against the rocks, and Tom 
knew it was all over with her. The waves were now 
running mountains high, and sometimes the boat was 
in danger of being swamped. 

At last Jumper gave a start; he saw something 
different to fish ; it was his time to render service, so 
away he jumped, a famous jump, and caught hold of 
something. What was it ? A human body ! Alas ! 
it was the body of a woman, an infant bound to her. 
Tom dragged them with great diflSculty into his boat, 
pulled his oars with a well-skilled quickness, and made 
for shore; while Jumper, thinking he had found little 
Polly, licked her eyes, nose, mouth, and forehead with 
such rapid delight, that he was fast bringing the poor 
little darling back to life, for she was all but dead. 
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After laying the woman on the shore, Tom ran for 
help, and then brought them home. The sea had done 
its work, and robbed the woman of her life. But for 
Jumper's licks the child would probably have shared 
its mother's, or the lady's fate. 

Jennie rubbed the poor babe and put it in a warm 
bath, and after much care life began to show itself ; 
the babe, or rather child, opened her eyes, for she 
was a little girl of about two years old. How kindly, 
lovingly, did Jennie handle this little one ; the fair, 
flaxen curls were twisted round the finger, the best of 
little Polly's things fetched out to clothe this little sea- 
darling. Jennie had made her little charge comfort- 
able, and laid it before a cheery fire, with no nurse 
save Jumper; he took his place at the head of the 
pillow, and could not refrain from licking either the 
face or hands of the child. 

Poor Tom had been out the whole night in search 
of more tidings of the wreck, but not a vestige of 
the ill-fated ship was to be seen, so, however many 
may have been on board, they must all have perished. 
Tom returned to the cottage with no small admira- 
tion of Jumper for preserving the child's life, and 
after bestowing a large portion on the babe, left 
to go and look after the remains of the poor lady. 
The doctor came, having been sent for, and the three 
endeavoured to examine the body to find out who and 
what she was. Alas ! there she lay, even in death 
beautiful, her large blue eyes wearing no melancholy 
hue, while her golden hair, unbraided, entangled with 
seaweed, encircled her almost bare shoulders; the 
small hand with no jewelled rings, only the little 
golden marriage pledge, while round her neck, sus- 
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pended by a black ribbon, hung a golden cross inlaid 
with diamonds, on the other side of which was en- 
graved 'E. H. to Ellsie Haydon/ Her linen, of 
the finest and best, was all marked with the initials 
' E. H/ They gazed with wonder at the serenity of 
the face, while the doctor exclaimed : 

' Surely, if this is death, who would not die ! An 
angel's face, it could not wear a look more happy, less 
free from care. And yet,' said he, ' what a striking 
likeness to the child ; never were two more alike.' 

Could the blessed spirit have returned to her tene- 
ment of clay, how she would have verified his words ; 
for her walk here was like Enoch with God, and her 
death only a sweet transition. 

After . talking over the matter for some time, Tom 
announced his determination of adopting the babe, and 
giving her the lady's name, until such time as some 
one should own her. If never claimed, no child should 
be dearer to him for the poor dear mother's sake. 

So they buried the poor remains, no one to shed 
a tear upon her grave but strangers. No robe of 
mourning did those wear that bore her to the tomb; 
and only Tom Handy and the good doctor, with the 
village strangers, or those who were ever seen at every 
village funeral, stood by the grave ; no tombstone 
was erected to her memory. But time made the turf 
grow fresh and green; daisies and buttercups took 
the place of rarer flowers. And Tom, as he afterwards 
taught Ellsie to love the wild-flowers on her mother's 
grave, often would pray that she might be like 
the daisy, a sweet and simple flower, attracting no 
attention, no outward show, yet loved by all for her 
simplicity and innocence. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Little EUsie was now beginning to talk, and called 
Jennie ^ mum ' and Tom ^ daddy/ Jumper and BUsie 
were great friends. He was a canning dog, and did 
not run after his master as he was accustomed to do, 
but would lurk behind to look after EUsie, and would 
often jump over her head with froHc and delight, 
seldom throwing her down, which would cause her 
many a merry laugh, while Jennie would say : ' Lie 
down ! You want her to be as big a jumper as your- 
self, and, of the two, make the most noise.^ 

Jennie was a good mother to Ellsie ; as soon as her 
tiny lips could lisp she taught her to pray, and would 
set her on her lap while -she would tell her pretty 
stories from God^s Book : of Moses, who was found 
upon the water instead of struggling in it ; of David, 
the shepherd boy; and those were the tales Ellsie 
loved to hear. The sea was her delight ; she was fear- 
less of its dangers, and were it not for Jumper, would 
have ventured often too near ; but he would raise such 
an incessant bark that Jennie would leave her work 
to run and look after her, knowing something was 
amiss ; and on one or two occasions, when the barking 
was of no avail, he would race to the house and drag 
Jennie by her gown or apron to the spot. With what 
delight she would run to meet her father Tom coming 
home, and sometimes take the place of his basket upon 
his shoulder, and clasp her tiny arms round his sun- 
burnt neck, and call him her ^ dear dadda / and Tom 
loved her as his own soul. 

Thus it was with them, and so a few years of 
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Ellsie^s life passed rapidly away, and the child grew 
in grace and favour both with God and man ; and 
Tom and Jennie learnt of their little one many lessons 
of piety and faith, some of which I shall tell you. 
EUsie loved the sky as she did the sea, and would 
gaze upon the beauties of the heavens with wonder 
and amazement. On one afternoon she had dragged 
little Polly's cart to the shore and filled it with shells 
and pebbles, when all at once the sky became black 
and the rain descended; the tide was coming in. 
Poor Ellsie was afraid of heavy rain, and the thunder 
and lightning seemed to awe her ; she drew her cart 
into a hole in the rock, and there hid, much frightened. 
Her faithful companion. Jumper, ran barking to 
Jennie, who was searching everywhere for her little 
loved one, and wringing her hands with madness and 
despair. Not so with BUsie ; she loved Jesus, was fond 
of thinking about Him and the beautiful home above, 
and knew when she was frightened or afraid she must 
ask Jesus to take away her fear and fright. Having 
clasped her little hands together, she said in simplicity : 
' Dear Jesus, I am very much afraid. Don't let 
the naughty sea take me ; send Jumpie to fetch me 
home to mum and dadda. Make me a good child 
for Jesus' sake. Amen.' 

Jesus is in heaven ; at God's right hand He sits. He 
hears her infant prayer. It is not the long prayers of 
large words and no heart He listens to, but those of sim- 
plicity and from the heart He loves, and sends answers 
of peace ; even as fle walked upon the sea and bid the 
storm to cease. 

Ellsie wiped her little eyes, and though the waves 
wash her tiny feet, she believes that Jumper is near. 
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and calls ^ Jumpie/ and still calls him until ' bow 
wow ' barks the dog, and through the sea he drives 
to the rock and drags her round the corner of the 
cove. 

Who can picture the delight of Jennie to find her 
unhurt and safe ? And while stripping her of her wet 
clothes she listens to her sweet prattle that Jesus sent 
Jumper when the waves came in so fast she was afraid 
to come alone, and she knew Jesus would send him 
because she asked Him. 

H9W earnest is poor Jennie when EUsie repeats her 
evening prayer, ^ Deliver us from evil, for Thine is the 
kingdom, the power and the glory/ What a lesson 
for her father, who often feels his faith tossed by the 
cares of this life, while Ellsie has perfect faith, be- 
lieves that what she asks for she will have given, 
never doubts but Jumper would fetch her, and dries 
her tears and looks for his coming. May you, my 
young friends, have EUsie^s faith and her love of 
truth. 

It was only on the occasion I shall now name that 
Jennie ever found her tell an untruth. One day when 
Jennie had bought her little joint of meat for their 
Sunday^s dinner she had forgotten to put it in the 
cupboard, and Jumper, feeling very hungry at the 
time, drew it off the table, carried it to his favourite 
corner, and commenced his feast. But BUsie spied 
him, and made him give her the mangled joint, ex- 
claiming : 

^You naughty dog! What shall I do to prevent 
you having a good whipping V 

When Jennie beheld the meat she asked Ellsie 
what she had been doing with it ; had she given it to 
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Jumper ? for she had never known him jump on the 
table. 

* You mustj Ellsie, have cut it. What has happened 
to it ?' 

Ellsie said she did not know, but Jennie knew by 
the look of her face that something was wrong. She 
refrained, however, from asking her more about it. 
When Ellsie kissed her mother at night she said : 

' IVe told an untruth to-day, mum, and Jesus has 
written it in His book. I am afraid to say my prayers 
lest He should be angry with me.' 

And her little heart was full of grief until Jennie, 
after hearing her trouble, consoled her, and told her 
her Saviour would forgive her. 

* He has not a hard heart, my child ; neither does 
He serve us with our measure.' 

But Ellsie was not satisfied till she had asked God 
to make her a good child and help her always to speak 
the truth. Jennie kissed her, promising that if she 
would dry her eyes and go to sleep she would not give 
Jumper the whipping he so richly deserved. 

Thus did Ellsie grow up to be a comfort to her 
father and mother, and day by day grew in stature 
and in grace ; while Tom and Jennie blessed the Lord 
for His benefits, and praised His holy name that He 
had sent a little ministering spirit to fill up the void of 
their own darling and be a stay to them in their de- 
clining days. 

Jennie thought often of Ellsie, and felt a vague 
dread that a separation was near at hand, and often 
shed tears when none but God was near, and lifted up 
her heart to Him in prayer that they might be pro- 
tected and kept from all evil until they should meet 
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where separation cannot be and partings are no more. 
And Jennie thought rightly; the cough that had 
played upon her constitution for years had nearly com- 
pleted its work, and she was obliged, now that winter 
had come, to keep indoors; and to do this in the 
fisherman^s cove was next to an impossibility, for the 
piercing wind searched through the casement and 
cracks of the little dwelling, and day by day her 
strength declined and her hour drew very near. 

Poor Ellsie ! this was her first trouble. Not so 
with Tom ; he had seen a little of the uncertainty of 
life, but the thought of separation from his much-loved 
wife bowed him to the earth. Jennie with simple 
faith resting entirely on her Saviour, believing fully in 
the Comforter, that He would be with them when pass- 
ing through this affliction, prayed earnestly that Ellsie 
might be kept from the world, that the angel that re- 
deemed her from all evil might watch and protect her; 
and if anyone should claim her, she might not forget 
her poor adopted father, but help and be his stay until 
he should join her in that celestial region where there 
is no night, ^ and the city hath no need of the sun, 
neither of the moon to shine in it, for the glory of 
God doth lighten it, and the Lamb is the light there- 
of.' 

The good doctor visited Jennie nearly every day, 
and endeavoured in his kind and most loving manner 
to soothe and comfort poor Ellsie, well knowing that 
Jennie's hours were numbered, and the time of her de- 
parture near at hand. It was hard for the poor child 
to bow to God's providence, difficult to realise the fact 
that ' whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth, and 
scourgeth every son whom He receiveth;' and not 
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less hard to see her poor father, his grey hairs brought 
in sorrow to his wife's grave— to see him struggle as 
one of old to say : ' It is the Lord, let Him do what 
seemeth Him good/ 

And Ellsie was a woman in skill, a woman in manage- 
ment, although at this time only twelve years old. 
How skilfully would she smooth the pillow that the 
weary head of her dear mother might rest in peace ; 
how lovingly would she talk of the New Jerusalem 
and the promises of divine grace, that though she 
passed through the waters He would be with her; 
yea, even in the shadow of death, saith our Lord, * I 
will be with thee, and thou shalt fear no evil, for I am 
thy God/ and, ' thou shalt see His face, and He shall 
write His name upon thy forehead, and thou shalt 
dwell with Him where there is fulness of joy and 
pleasures for evermore.' 

Poor Tom, chastened in spirit so sorely, could at 
times scarcely discern his heavenly Father, and felt 
powerless to utter anything to one who had been his 
faithful and loving wife so many years, but would 
silently pray and weep, and leave the rest to 
Ellsie. 

It was a doleful night; another storm had passed 
over the horizon, and the black, thick clouds began to 
break, and here and there a streak of light was to be 
seen. Night was passing, the new morning dawn 
just awakening. Jennie opened her eyes and said : 

^Ellsie and father, come near. Father, do not 
grieve for me, but rajjjher rejoice that I am taken from 
you, that I am going where no coughs can rack the 
body, no sins afflict the soul. Take care of Ellsie, 
pray that the angel that redeemed us from all evil 
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may bless her and keep her from the world. Come, 
BUsie dear, take my hand. God, my Father, bless 
thee, keep thee, and preserve thee ; comfort thy father, 
and if my heavenly Father will, bring you soon to the 
kingdom. Vm not afraid to die ; the river of Jordan 
seems but a hand-breadth, for the river of Crystal 
shines beyond, and I see my Saviour and my Polly.' 

Thus she closed her eyes without a struggle, and 
slept peacefully in Jesus. Poor EUsie, battling with 
the providence of God, threw her arms around her 
father, and wept such tears as she had never shed 
before. Poor Tom wiped away her tears and kissed 
her youthful brow, and did his best to comfort her. 

* There, dearie,' said he, ^ do not cry any more, but 
try and take mother's place, for I feel a great void. 
Sometimes Fm afeared lest anyone should take you 
away ; and I have a long story to tell you about your 
precious little self. I would have a-told you afore 
now, but somehow I got mother to keep it back ; and 
now I seem to feel I must tell you, so when poor 
mother is quieted we will talk the matter over.' 

After bidding her father good-night she went down 
to the old arm-chair which formed a bed, and threw 
herself on her knees and prayed : 

* Oh, my Father in Heaven, 

By whom alone mercy is given, 
Teach me to pray. 

* Thou hast bid me come. 
And taken my mother home ; 
Father and I am now alone. 

Show us the way. 

* I feel 80 tired, let me rest on Thee ; 
Let me again my mother see ; 
Take us, Lord, to live with Thee 

In Heaven. 
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hearts. Her and I never differed, only on one point, 
and that was her religion/ 

Each individual could recollect some kindness shown, 
and not one had ever asked a favour in vain. 

' Ah,' said Mrs. Badbeany, a neighbour, * her never 
ran short of anything, her had such system. I shall 
never meet with the like of her. If one wanted a 
piece of soap, her give it; or a morsel of flour, her 
would never deny it ; even to a piece of rag or a pinch 
of tea would always be near at hand. And it was a real 
gift ; she'd never let anyone give it her back again. 
If anyone had a right to heaven, her had. I shall miss 
her more than anyone.' 

And poor Mrs. Badbeany gave vent to an hysterical 
fit of crying. Alas ! poor woman, she had indeed lost 
a friend, for what with her husband's drunken habits, 
and her own bad management, there was scarcely a 
day passed without a run to the cove for some favour. 
It was quite true that all for miles round felt for poor 
Tom and the good little soul Ellsie, and did their best 
to hunt up a bit of black, if ever so little, to let them 
see they shared their sorrow, and showed some little 
respect to one who had evier been a dear and faithful 
friend. 



CHAPTER IV. 

It was a bright sunny day when Jennie's remains were 
to be interred; the sun had risen with magnificent 
splendour, and the whole heavens seemed wrapt in 
majestic grandeur. The men of the village, in their 
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customary way, bore the corpse to the grave, and not 
a few were anxious to pay their last respects ; in fact, 
I may say the whole of the village followed They 
and their children had cnlled from their gardens the 
best produce of flowers to bring as the last offering to 
one whom every little child loved, and who never 
remembered meeting her without a sweety or a kiss. 
Tom walked behind, while EUsie rested on the arm of 
her good-hearted friend, the doctor ; and poor Jumper, 
his head bowed, measuring his steps with the rest, his 
tail hanging, never once showing signs of Ufe, made a 
very great impression on the crowd as chief mourner. 

Thus again Tom heard the clergyman consign to 
the grave another loved but not idolised form ; and 
the Spirit of the Lord seemed to fall upon his wrinkled 
brow, and gave it a calm and serene look. His heart 
was lifted beyond the things of time ; midst the dark 
and gloomy clouds of tribulation he had a glimpse of 
heaven — a look beyond — which eye hath not seen, nor 
ear hath heard, neither hath it entered the heart of 
man to conceive the glory of the place. He was like 
Elisha, having a double portion of Elijah^s spirit. He, 
like Enoch of old, walked with God, and God with 
him ; and Ellsie threw a grace and lustre beyond the 
power of my utterance around, and was a wife, a 
daughter, and all to him, who had been her father for 
years, and nought could mar her happiness save now 
and then the thought of this story her father had to 
tell. 

What was it ? Had she not heard she was not their 
real child, and something about a cross she had once 
seen ? Did she not recollect poor Jennie saying, 
^ Father dear^ tell Ellsie when I am gone ; she will not 
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love thee less / and many things came fresh to her 
memory. 

Days and weeks flew by, until at last one evening 
when Tom seemed strengthened by a higher Power, he 
drew her towards him, and told her, with many tears, 
that she was a child of the ocean, and how her dear 
mother and herself were bound together. 'Ah, my 
gal ! the grave where the daisies grow, that you and 
I have so often sat upon, is your mother^s grave.' 

Thus the night was -far spent, Ellsie never tired of 
hearing this strange tale. Poor child, she felt and 
thought more troubles were at hand. With what a 
secret yearning would she ask her heavenly Father to 
make the crooked paths straight, and if she had a 
father, brother, or sister, to let her know them ! The 
thrill which passed through her frame would some- 
times hush the theme of thought ; she would think of 
poor Tom — what a dear father he had been, what 
loving care he had for her; a better parent could 
not possibly be. And the thought troubled her : had 
she not promised Jennie never to leave or forsake 
him ? Did she not love him dearer than anyone on 
earth ? What if one day she should behold her own 
father! Would he be kind? would he love her? 
would he separate her from her dear adopted father ? 
Such were often poor EUsie^s thoughts and fears; 
these brought a weight of care upon her that she 
felt unable to throw off. 

Apart from this, Ellsie did all Tqm would or could 
desire : tidied the house, kept order, frequented the 
village school, where she made rapid progress ; for her 
friend the good doctor would do all he could to help 
her on, and his wife Mrs. Ellis, a careful wife too, took 
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great pains two afternoons a week to improve Ellsie in 
those branches of education beyond the capacity of 
the village schoolmistress. The good doctor's wife 
looked upon these afternoons with great pleasure, 
Ellsie putting her daily in mind of her own lost trea- 
sure — and yet not lost, for they had both treasures in 
heaven, and could contemplate one day a happy re- 
union there. These were happy hours Ellsie spent 
with Mrs. Ellis, and often would she learn of the good 
dame something more than the common accomplish- 
ments taught in many schools. There was a sweet 
confidence between them. Mrs. Ellis endeavoured to 
strengthen this confidence by confiding to Ellsie her 
own thoughts, troubles, and misfortunes. Often they 
would hold sweet counsel together, and Mrs. Ellis would 
tell her how necessary it was for her to put on the 
whole armour of God — the breastplate of righteous- 
ness, the shield of faith, and helmet of salvation — that 
she might be able to stand against the wiles of the 
devil, who is ever going about seeking whom he may 
devour. Ellsie, like other girls, had daily difficulties, 
and many a hard battle to fight at school amongst her 
companions. Her voice was very sweet, and often- 
times would she sing some of Mrs. Ellis^ daughter's 
favourite hymns. ^ Abide with me, fast falls the even- 
tide,' was one of special delight, and the sweetness of 
Ellsie's voice would cheer Mrs. Ellis and lift her soul 
beyond these terrestrial regions to those higher 
summits where Mary and her Saviour dwelt. Both 
the doctor and his wife felt she was not only to Tom 
Handy, but to themselves, a little ministering spirit, to 
cheer their hearts, and show them by her steadfast 
and humble piety, her meekness of spirit and gentle 
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forbearance^ le&soDs of wisdom and faitli. AH Mark's 
books and treaaares were Ellsie's ; the roeewood work- 
box, with little trinkets carefallj laid therein, was kept 
in the same order as her predecessor had kept it, not 
a thing misplaced, and Ellsie fonnd herself as mnch 
at home there as with her dear father in the cova 

On one occasion when Ellsie returned from school, 
Mrs. Ellis saw traces of tears npon her fece, and said : 
^ Ellsie^ my child, what has gone amiss with yon to- 
day V which words of sympathy so overcame Ellsie 
that she sat down and wept bitterly. It was some 
minutes before she could speak, and tell her this fresh 
calamity. 

Ellsie had a schoolmate, Effie Green: these two 
girls were true friends. The examination was to take 
place the following week, and each girl had something 
to prepare. Effie, Ellsie, and Jennie Fox being the 
premiers, the school-mistress, Mrs. Summers, had pro- 
posed that they should finish for the examination, as a 
specimen of their needlework, three samplers, each to 
have two large willow trees embroidered, and one of 
the commandments in the centre, with their name and 
date at the bottom. The one considered the best was 
to be awarded the prize, which was to be presented by 
the Countess de Bur, a very charitable lady, and the 
Huccessful competitor was to be made queen of the day. 
So the girls were very diligent and persevering. 

Jennie Fox was a tall, thin, bony girl, vdth dark 
eyes and sullen countenance, who caused much trouble 
and annoyance with her companions, both in and out 
of school, and was seldom ever known to speak a good 
word for any of them. She was particularly jealous 
of her two rivals, Effie and Ellsie. Feeling sure one 
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of these girls would excel herself, she laboured hard 
to discover by what contrivance she could gain the 
prize and become the Queen. Pride and love of dress 
seemed to engross all Jennie's thoughts, with a secret 
longing to be the admiration of the good countess and 
all the visitors, on this special and long looked-for 
day. 

Effie and Elsie had worked their samplers with such 
exactness that it was almost a matter of impossibility 
to say one was better than the other ; the willow trees 
were exquisitely done, their weeping branches hanging 
as did the old willow tree in the churchyard a few steps 
from the school. And, as I said before, these two 
girls were true friends ; they were like Jonathan and 
David, knit together by the sweet cord of affection. 
Great sympathy existed between them, for they were 
both motherless, and Effie could scarcely remember 
much of her mother. The only thing she could recol- 
lect was going twice to church with her mother, and 
hearing her say as they sat on the graves in the 
churchyard that she should soon have a bed there, 
and begged of her to love her father, and try and 
keep him from the ale-house ; to go to her Sunday- 
school, and read on Sundays to her father the little 
books she had given her ; never to do as many of 
the other girls did, but to take Bllsie Handy for a 
companion, and try and be a good girl ; for she should 
see her, perhaps, when in heaven, and it would grieve 
her to see her doing anything wrong, or growing up 
bad. But she had asked the blessed Lord to bring 
her and her father to the kingdom, and she believed 
He would. She recollected the day of her mother's 
funeral how miserable they all were, and her father 
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drinking so heavy he could not get to bed, but lay on 
the kitchen floor all night. 

Poor EflSe had struggled hard to do as her mother 
had wished her, but difficulties and troubles sur- 
rounded her; and were it not for the cheering 
thought that her mother was looking down upon her, 
she felt on many occasions she must run away from 
home. Her father would beat and so ill-use her, that 
it would make your heart ache to hear of many of his 
cruelties. 

EUsie Handy loved Effie^s mother because she 
loved her, and was a good Christian woman, and knew 
it to be her wish that Effie should choose her for a 
companion. It was a pleasant thing to note their 
friendship, and how they would study each other^s 
temperament, and assist each other at school, and with 
their duties at home. 

We must go back to Ellsie. Why had she been 
crying so much, with eyes swollen and red ? It was 
this : in the afternoon when the time for work began, 
the girls went to their lockers to get their samplers. 
Effie^s could not be found, and Elisions had a large 
smudge drawn down over the golden letters, which 
completely destroyed the beauty of the work ! Mrs. 
Summers was very angry, and seemed determined to 
find out who had been the culprit, and looked very 
suspicious at Jennie ; but Jennie never flinching, or 
showing the slightest sign she was the guilty one, 
made the girls think it must have been the second 
class who had done this mischief, for Jennie cried and 
sympathised with Effie and Ellsie, till they began to 
think her more amiable and kind than hitherto. Still 
the girls' disappointment was so great that they could 
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not refrain from shedding many bitter tears. When 
they left school EUsie tried in vain to comfort and 
soothe her friend. Mrs. Ellis hushed Ellsie's sobs, 
wiped her eyes, and placed her upon a stool by her side, 
comforting her, assuring her all things happen for the 
best, reminding her of the little text, * Be sure your 
sin will find yon out.' ' Fear not, dear child ; your 
Friend above knoweth all your need. Take to Him 
this little trouble ; cast your burden upon the Lord ; 
tell Him the desire of your heart, and He will briog 
it to pass. Whoever has been doing this wickedness, 
their sin will come home to them/ 

After a little, EUsie rallied, and silently prayed for 
Effie, that she might have her sampler restored ; and 
when in the evening she saw her, looked and spoke 
cheerfully, telling her all Mrs. Ellis had said to 
her. They resolved to cast their care upon Jesus, and 
not fret any more. 

The schoolmistress tried in vaio to find the missing 
sampler, and gave the girls some stitching on fine 
linen to take its place. 



CHAPTER V. 



The day of examination came : the schoolrooms were 
decorated with evergreens, ivy, and myrtle, while the 
choice selection of garlands and flowers gave it the ap- 
pearance of some happy garden, such as a bower of 
Eden. The girls were all dressed in their best, each 
with a choice flower on her shoulder. A great many 
friends of the children were present : the good Dr. Ellis 
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and Mrs. Ellis ; the Countess de Bur and many of 
her friends ; also the Eev. E. Matthews, the clergyman 
of the parish ; and above all, after much persuasion, 
Tom Handy had succeeded in getting Jem Green, 
Effie^s father, to come. Everyone was delighted that 
morning. Jennie Fox had put on a dingy but still a 
white frock, and taking her altogether, she looked very 
well, with her favourite flower, the rose, upon her 
shoulder. Effie and Ellsie had the same flowers, but- 
tercups and daisies, which they had plucked from their 
favourite spots in the churchyard. 

The children commenced by singing, and then the 
clergyman examined them; and the ladies also ex- 
amined their writing and needlework. The mistress 
told Mr. Matthews of the missing sampler, and wished 
him to inform the friends present ; also of the disaster 
to the other. After which he gave them a short ad- 
dress, begging of anyone present to confess their 
fault, and it would be a double rejoicing among 
them. 

Jennie Fox^s sampler was the admiration of all the 
ladies, and to her was to be awarded the prize, which 
was to be presented in the playground, where a tree 
was to be fixed in the ground, and its boughs laden 
with the different prizes ; also with fruit and other 
things to add to their amusement, such as crackers, 
somebody's luggage, sweetmeats, pincushions, needle- 
cases, and a multiplicity of useful things, most of which 
were to be drawn by lottery. This tree had to be 
fixed and trimmed during the time of examination. 
John, the Countess de Bur^s footman, had scarcely 
commenced making the hole when he dug up the 
missing sampler, with a brass thimble. Having heard 
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the story of the missing work, he thought it best to 
tell her ladyship directly she was disengaged, so he 
fixed the tree, and pat the sampler and the thimble 
in his pocket. 

Mrs. Hurst, the Countess de Bur s maid, entered 
the playground with her arms loaded with decorations 
for the tree, and ordered John home immediately, the 
coachman having received a telegram from the Count 
de Bur to meet him, with the carriage, by the special 
train which would be soon due. So John hurried off 
in great haste, having no opportunity to speak of the 
sampler ; in fact he was so surprised to hear of his 
master s quick return, that he forgot all about it, and 
on his arrival at the station he was unfortunately de- 
tained — the express train some miles down had been 
thrown off the line. Some large pieces of rock having 
given way and tumbled down an immense height, was 
the cause of this terrible catastrophe. The driver 
and stoker were hurled from their posts, and the 
engine, which was twisted in a terrible manner, threw 
its boiling steam over a few of the first-class carriages. 
Count de Bur fell a victim to its momentary power, 
and died on the spot. 

Whilst this terrible calamity was taking place the 
school /eie was still proceeding: Mrs. Hurst had used 
great skill in decorating the tree and fixing the diffe- 
rent prizes, which were five in number, some of which 
were very handsome. The first was a ladies' com- 
panion, containing silver thimble and scissors with 
mounted silver handles representing lions, and every 
other article of the best quality ; the second, a beauti- 
ful reference Bible with gold edges and bound in calf ; 
the third, a book of pleasing stories ; the fourth, the 
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Life of Robinson Crusoe; the fifth, a pretty little 
Testament, illustrated. 

The examination passed ofE in a first-rate manner, 
every question asked being answered satisfactorily. 
The singing caused particular pleasure, and much 
cheering and many encores ; the children sang well- 
chosen hymns and many funny pieces, such as ' The 
Village Clock,^ ' Old John had an Apple Tree,' and 
' The Tricks of the Fox.' Effie Green had the prize 
for writing — a beautiful Bible. Ellsie had nothing 
but sweet smiles from the ladies ; and had the miss- 
ing sampler been found she must have carried ofE 
the first prize, for no hand- work could equal hers, her 
needle seemed to possess magic skill; and had it not 
been for the secret assistance she had given Jennie Fox, 
her trees would not have been so well executed, so 
beautifully raised from the surface of the sampler. 

The company all went into the playground, and 
Effie, being the eldest girl, brought Jennie Fox before 
the tree, placed upon her head the choicest garland, 
and made her their Queen. She received the first 
prize from the countess, who said, in giving it her, 
she hoped she would make a good Queen, and all her 
subjects very happy. The children and friends gave 
her many cheers, and at last sang the song of — 

* Happy, happy is our Queen ; 

We her loy have seen ; 
May we all attain 
To a happy reign ; 
Clap, clap our hands with glee, 
Singing all merri^, 
God bless our Queen !* 

They had all sorts of games and fun, races for 
sweets, throwing balls the highest, three throws at 
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Aunt Sally, and fluch like, until the sun went down, 
when the clergyman begged them to sing the Evening 
Hymn, and gave them a parting blessing, after which 
they all dispersed as happy as skylarks. 

Tom Handy and Effie^s father walked to the cove 
together, and accepted of Tom^s invitation to a bit of 
supper and a little pleasant chat, for Dick Green was 
a fisherman, and loved to talk of what he had done, 
what wonderful fish he had caught, and what strange 
things he had seen. So Tom made a cheerful fire, 
and persuaded Dick to have a pipe and hear the girls 
read a chapter before he left. 

EUsie selected the fourteenth chapter of John, and 
how earnestly did she read : ' Thomas saith unto Him, 
Lord, we know not whither Thou goest, and how can 
we know the way ? Jesus saith unto him, I am the 
way, the truth, and the life ; no man cometh unto the 
Father but by Me ;^ and on she read. When reading 
the fourteenth verse, * If ye shall ask anything in My 
name, I will do it : 

'Ah !^ said Tom, 'that is just it, Dick, just it. I 
knowed nothing of these things until I lost my little 
Polly ; and Dr. Ellis — the Lord bless him — ^just told 
me the way, and I just asked and told the blessed 
Jesus how bad I felt, how much I wanted. And you 
don^t ask Him in vain ; He just does it, and gives you 
the Comforter. I never felt happier than I did that 
morning when I asked Him to open my blind eyes ; 
and He did, and made me feel as I never did before 
or since. It was the new life, Dick — ^new life. And 
that^s a wonderful book, Dick. It will tell you of 
men in our line. They had bad days just as we do 
ofttimes. They only wanted the blessed Lord to speak, 
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aud they caught no end of fishes; they called it a 
multitude. And these men caught more than fishes 
at last ; the Master told them to leave their nets — He 
wanted them to be ^' fishers of men.^^ ' 

' Ah/ said Dick, ' if I thought T should get better 
luck Vdi just ask your Master to speak a word for me. 
WeVe had enough rough winds of late.' 

' Well, well,' said Tom, ' what do you say, EUsie ? 
Shall we ask the Master for our friend Dick V 

' Yes, father, do ; He will be sure to hear us.' 

So Tom got up, and in his simple way prayed for 
Dick's luck, that he might believe in Jesus, and be at 
peace. ' Seek, and ye shall find,' saith our Lord ; 
^ knock, and it shall be opened.' 

Effie and Dick remained to supper, and then went 
home both very thoughtful ; Effie sending up a silent 
ejaculatory prayer asking God to open the eyes of her 
father, while Dick was thinking they seemed all the 
better at the cove for living a different life, and was 
nearly persuaded, like Felix of old, to become a 
Christian. 

EUsie, with her woman's tact, comforted Tom with 
the sweet promise, ' Cast thy bread upon the waters, 
and thou shalt find it after many days.' 

' I do believe,' said Ellsie, ' he will be a different 
man, and give up the ale-house. He would not be so 
bad now if Jack Badbeany were to leave him alone ; 
he never sits down a few moments before Jack is after 
him.' 

Jack Badbeany and Jem Darvey, the companions 
of Dick Green, were confirmed drunkards — a disgrace 
to the village. Each had a different temperament. 
Darvey, when in an inebriated state, was all good- 
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Lamoar at home^ and would langh and chide the tears 
of his wife by saying, * Cheer up, old gal, and I'll join 
the Temperance League/ 

Jack Badbeany was one of those horrid men who, 
whether in a state of intoxication or not, would swear 
loudly, and curse even the branches that waved upon 
the trees; and would beat his wife and children so un- 
mercifully that several times he had been locked up 
and punished. He made a boast that knocking up a 
good row at home sobered him and made him com- 
fortable for the night. He would tantalise his wife 
and children, too, when he saw the bruises from the 
blows he had given them, by saying they were beauty- 
spots, and it would only be becoming to see a few 
more. More selfish was he than the brute creation, 
for they provide for their young, while he would de- 
mand the last-earned sixpence of his wife, and take 
the last crust from the children. 

Evil communications corrupt good manners. If a 
spark of good could have been found in Dick Green, 
it must have been marred by the companionship of 
such demons as these men. 

'Alas V said Tom, 'we can do nothing but pray for 
them.^ Which they did most fervently. ' There is 
wonderful power in believing prayer. Repeat those 
lines, Ellsie, you put together the other night.' 

' Prayer is the utterance of the soul, 
No matter when, or where ; 
Prayer soothes our sorrow, clears our doubts, 
And drives away our care. 

* Prayer is the telegraph to God, 
To ask and to receive, 
If we could only trust in Him, 
And Jesus Christ beUeve. 
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* Prayer is the sword to drive away 

The lion from its prey ; 
Prayer keeps us in tne narrow path 
When we are prone to stray. 

* Prayer is the solace to our minds 

When we are lone in heart ; 
Prayer dries the tears when called upon 
From those we love to part. 

* Prayer gives us patience to endure 

Our daily cross to take ; 
Prayer gives us armour for the fight, 
For Christ our Saviour's sake. 

* Prayer is the lifeboat when we die 

And pass through Jordan's flood ; 
That takes us to tne golden gates, 
' The city of our God.' 

' I like those lines better than any you have written. 
It is all there, and we shall meet again in the kingdom. 
Mother and little Poll have passed through the gates. 
Mother was always praying.^ 

^ Not always, father ; sometimes washing, sometimes 
sweeping up house.' 

' Yes, yes, EUsie, my gal, always in prayer. She 
has often told me, when she was at the wash-tub, how 
she has prayed the blessed Lord to cleanse her from all 
sins, and wash them in His precious blood. No 
cleansing like mother's, EUsie ; she swept the comers 
out where the dirt finds a hiding-place. And so she 
prayed God to take away secret sins — sins of long 
standing that would cling in the corners of her heart. 
Ellsie, my gal, do everything like your mother, and 
you will do it well.' 

Ellsie thought she would try and do everything in 
the same way ; and when she knelt down at her little 
low trundle bed she prayed, not muttered a form of 
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•words from habit as many children do. In cleansing 
the house, in walking to school, it was all prayer, that 
she might be guided in the right road, take the narrow 
path to heaven, have the Bible a lantern to guide her 
feet, and her Saviour to be her light ; and her prayers 
were answered. 

Surely she grew like Jesus, meek and mild, gentle 
and docile, loving and kind, and was loved much, dis- 
liked by very few. There were those who spoke un- 
justly, maliciously, but she loved her enemies, and 
Jennie Fox was one. When the girls sent Jennie to 
Coventry, as they called it, when no one would speak 
to her, or let her join in conversation, or mingle with 
them, EUsie would prove an exception, and would not 
agree to treat her so, but would gently ask to be al- 
lowed to help in her tasks, and talk cheerfully to make 
her more affable. Lovingly would she draw Jennie 
into her confidence. 

Poor Jennie would cry, for her own heart charged 
her with unkindness to Ellsie, and her griefs were 
great. She had no one to carry the burden of her 
heart to; her burden seemed more than she could 
bear. Miserable and wretched did she feel, yet 
longed to be like EUsie; wished she was EflSe, to have 
such a friend, and wondered how they could be so 
constant to each other. Elisions sympathy had softened 
Jennie's heart. She began to feel a little penitent, 
and would try to be a different child ; but knew not 
that her heart was deceitful above all things and 
desperately wicked, and that of herself she could do 
no good thing, and how useless it was to fight her 
battles in her own strength. Poor Jennie ! had she 
only clothed herself in the armour of God, how different 

3—2 
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her success ! Her new resolves were built on a sandy 
foundation, and the first trouble washed away all her 
good desires. So matters went on day by day and 
week by week, and Jennie had no peace. 



CHAPTER VI. 



The next trouble that befell Elkie was Effie. Her 
father had been at the ale-house called the DeviPs 
Dyke — or, as Effie rendered it, the DeviPs Delight 
— and was following out Jack Badbeany^s instructions. 
He came home, and dragged Effie out of bed, and 
beat her unmercifully, because there was no fire and 
no light ; then left her, and threw himself on his bed 
and went fast asleep. 

Poor Effie sank, rather than sat, down broken- 
hearted, suffering acute agony ; her hand pained her 
so greatly, that she could not lift or move it; her face 
seemed swollen, and one eye was quite blinded by her 
father^s cruel blows. He had dragged the sleeping 
girl so madly from her bed that her hand or wrist was 
sprained. 

- Oh dear I' cried the poor child, ' what shall I do 
now ? I shall not be able to go to school, and I shall 
not dare to leave the cottage. How I wish I were in 
heaven with mother ! Why is the time so long V 

She feared to go outside the cottage; the neighbours 
might see her, and they had threatened more than 
once to have him locked up if he illused her again. 

So Effie bore her grief and agony, and feared her 
father's awakening. After sitting in misery and 
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anguish sho lifted up her heart to Jesus, beseeching 
Him to bring the time near for her to join her 
mother, and asking her Saviour to make her fit for 
the kingdom ; to forgive her father, and to open his 
eyes, for he was only blind, she was sure ; and if he 
could know Jesus he would be a different man. It all 
seemed dark to EflSe, yet still she prayed God to send 
the light that her father might see, and live to Him. 

Her father at last awoke and called, ' Effie! Effie!' 

' Yes, father.' 

' What you doing V 

' I am trying to light the fire ; but my hand is hurt, 
and I can hold nothing.' 

'None of them lies/ said Jem, 'or FU put the 
matter straight with you directly.' 

Poor Effie tried again to break the wood ; but the 
pain of her hand and arm was so great that she fell 
faint and senseless upon the floor. 

When her father came downstairs he thought she 
was dead, and swearing caught hold of her: her 
head fell back, and no sign of life appeared upon the 
little wan face. Believing her dead, he trembled with 
terror; heavy beads of perspiration dropped from the 
strong man's brow, and he cried out : 

' Good God, I have killed my child ! Oh, my poor 
gal — my poor gal ! The cursed drink has done this V 
for he recollected beating her when he came homo. 

It was with difficulty he carried her up the few 
stairs and laid her on the bed, and ran ofE for Dr. 
Ellis, who was just then leaving home. He followed 
Dick immediately, for Effie was another of his favourites, 
and he well knew from EUsie the trials she had often 
to endure from her drunken parent. 
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As a matter of course every cottage door was open 
to see ' What's up/ 

* Ah/ said Betsey Badbeany, ' I expect the gal^s ill; 
haven^t seen her go to well this morning/ 

' Oh/ said Jack, ' he was up to the knocker last 
night : 'spect he has given her too much of a hiding. 
He's mighty heavy in the hand when his metaVs up/ 

' A good thing for him/ said Betsey, ' he hadn't me 
to deal with. Fd serve him as I have you : give him 
a taste of lock-up treatment where he would be taught 
a better use for his hands, and his hair kept in order 
by a professor. I never saw a style more becoming to 
you. Jack. It seems getting long again; a few of 
those curls of yours clipped would be an improvement. 
Do you hear. Jack ? Take a warning, and keep your 
fists to yourself, or you'll get another three months to 
cool you down/ 

' Yes, yes,' said Jack, ' mighty clever woman you 
are; ornament to your sex. Take that as number 
one !' raising his fist and giving her a black eye. 

A matter of this kind generally ended in a regular 
row, the children sharing his unmerciful blows; 
for though their mother was a bad-managing slatternly 
woman and often treated the poor children very 
harshly, they could not see their father beat her with- 
out trying to render her some assistance : and as this 
always increased their father's anger and brutality, 
they were glad to see him take up his cap and go to 
the Devil's Dyke. On reaching this den of evil this 
man's bad nature would to all appearance be gone, until 
some fresh provocation or slight argument would 
display him in his true colours. 

In a cottage a few steps further on lived Mrs. Brown, 
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another misguided woman, who had left her wash-tub, 
with wet suds running from her arms, to watch what 
was going on. Taking the back way to Effie^s cottage, 
just to listen and see what was the matter, she got 
together a little mob of gossipers, to whom she expressed 
her opinion that Hhe gal had typhus fever/ she had no- 
ticed her not looking well, and it was very much about. 
Having finished one story and gone into a second, she 
would have stood another half hour had not Dr. Ellis 
arrived, and a rebuke from him sent her home, not 
to find all quite as she left it : the water from the pot 
had extinguished the fire ; Bob, her little boy of three 
years, had run indoors and given himself a good 
wash, soaped and wetted his head, taken his socks 
and boots ofE, put them in thQ tub and every other 
available thing his little hands could reach. The 
poor little boy, when he heard his mother coming, hid 
himself in the cupboard, knowing he had done wrong. 

His mother no sooner opened the door, than she 
exclaimed : 

* Well, I be bothered, this looks pretty !^ and satis- 
fying herself by giving Bob a smart whipping, said 
to herself, ' That^s the way I get served when I go 
gadding about. I won^t be such a fool again.' 

The doctor found Effie still insensible, and her pulse 
very low. Turning to her father, he asked : 

' What have you done. Green ? Look at her eyes I 
why you have blinded her !' 

He took her other hand, but the agony was so great 
that at his touch it brought a faint moan from her 
lips j while Dick, in tears, told the doctor it was the 
<jursed drink that made him give her a blow or two. 

It was some time before Effie became herself, and 
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then she was so ill that she could hardly articulate her 
words. Her wrist was sprained and her arm dislocated. 
The doctor bade Green not leave her until his return. 

No sooner had Dr. Ellis passed Mrs. Brown's cottaga 
than she — taking Bob in her arms, whose eyes were 
still running with tears from the smart of his mother's 
blows, and whose fingers were covered with sugar, 
given him to hold his noise — ^ran to find out what more 
was to be heard about EflSe, making up her mind not 
to spare her words upon Dick Green when she saw 
him. But instead of the door opening to her knock, 
Dick looked through the window and told his in- 
quisitive neighbours they had better go home; he 
would fetch them when they were wanted : this 
ended in loud clamour and swearing from both parties, 
causing poor Effie unutterable anguish, which again 
ended in a swoon. 

While this disturbance took place, a gipsy woman 
selling pegs had robbed Mrs. Brown of two shirts 
belonging to the vicarage, which were hung in her 
garden to dry, and which she never missed until it 
was too late and nothing more of the gipsy was to be 
seen. In vain a little boy called Charlie answered her 
many questions, he being the only one who saw the 
gipsy at her door. Thus another village scene fol- 
lowed, bringing her neighbours together to witness 
how she would serve the next gipsies who came sellings 
pegs at her door. 

The doctor speedily returned, bringing Mrs. Ellis, 
with her well-known little basket on her arm, contain- 
ing some useful and nourishing things for the poor 
child. She was greatly distressed to find her in suck 
agony. 
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EUsie could not contain herself at school ; quickly 
saying her lessons, she begged leave of Mrs. Sum- 
mers to run and see the cause of Effie^s absence. So 
EUsie darted o£E, and never rested until she lifted the 
latch of EflSe^s door; and seeing the doctor's hat, 
which she recognised at once by its wide brim, ran 
upstairs to Effie^s room, surprised indeed to see it 
occupied by the doctor and his wife ; but seeing her 
dear companion with deathly pallor stretched upon tho 
bed with her arm bandaged, caused a flow of tears, 
and the consolation of Mrs. Ellis had little effect. At 
last Effie opened her eyes and saw her loving friend ; 
she roused herself, and said : 

'EUsie, look after father; I'm afraid I've caused 
him terrible trouble. Oh dear, my head ! — my head !' 

Poor child ! her agony was great iagain, and it was 
not until Dr. Ellis had administered a composing 
draught that Effie was a little relieved. 

The doctor having told Mrs. Ellis what to do, left 
them. He found Dick Green in the kitchen. With 
what dexterity and skill did he speak to him, not re- 
proachfully chiding him for his unmanly conduct and 
unfatherly treatment of his only child, but in kind and 
gentle accents told him how Effie loved him — what 
provocation she had endured when day after day he had 
left her no money — ^how on no account would she say 
a word against him. Now, perhaps, the father she had 
loved so dearly had given her her death-blow, and she 
must leave him for ever, never more to behold him, 
unless God's merciful kindness would unite them again. 
Effie would go to a brighter home, a more loving Father. 

' Hold — hold !' said Dick. ' I can't bear the like 
of that. I can't let her go. Oh, for God's sake, 
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doctor, mate her well !* and lie buried his face in 
his hands and wept bitterly. 

* " For God's sake" — Green, you should not say that 
unless you mean it. Suppose God were to send an 
angel to you, who would for His sake promise to raise 
her up again if you would lead a different life, loving 
her with a father's care, guiding her with a mother's 
hand.' 

' Oh, doctor ! I would — I would, if she might be 
well again.' 

Dr. Ellis found the opportunity to speak a word for 
his heavenly Master, and left Dick Green with tears 
running down his hard sunburnt cheeks, like large 
drops of rain, feeling the most keen and bitter re- 
morse for his cruelty, until he could bear it no longer, 
and taking up his cap, he rushed from the house like 
one mad to put an end to his wretched life. He ran 
till he came to the sea-wall, when the Angel who re- 
deemed us from all evil suddenly stopped him. He 
listened, and distinctly heard Effie say, in a plaintive 
voice, * Father, good-bye — good-bye !' and he looked 
round in terror and in awe, and took a few strides 
back. Presently the sound of footsteps is heard ; he 
reels with affright, nor can he tell the gentle Jiand that 
grasps Ws is human. Horror seizes him ! and EUsie 
fears he is in a fit. Having ran, herself, to the cove 
to say good-night and good-bye, she had scarcely 
turned the corner of the cove lane, when she saw 
Dick Green walking in a strange manner, as if afraid 
to move. She ran to him, too much out of breath to 
speak, and caught hold of his hand, which he sud^ 
denly released and fell against the tree. Seeing this, 
EUsie, with wings like a bird, flew to her father, telling 
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liiin to come quickly ; Dick Green was in a fit, close to 
the barley field. 

Tom found him with a terror-stricken face, and it 
was some time before he could persuade him to come 
to his house. All his nerves seemed so shaken he 
could not keep a member of his body quiet. Having 
succeeded in bringing him home, he placed him in a 
chair, while EUsie ran off to the place where she was 
most likely to see the doctor. Not finding him there, 
she returned to ask Mrs. Ellis what she should do. 
Bidding EUsie take her place beside Effie, that kind 
lady went to see Dick, fearing Tom Handy would feel 
alarmed should he be unable to bring Dick round agaio. 

Mrs. Ellis soon busied herself in making him a hot 
cup of tea, which had the desired effect of warming 
and restoring him to consciousness. He was soon able 
to tell Mrs. Ellis the fright he had experienced. Hear- 
ing the whole matter from Ellsie and himself, she felt 
sure it was the Lord^s hand that had saved him from 
self-destruction, and with tact told him of Saul who 
was held back by the mouth of Jehovah from his 
g^eat wickedness, saying : ^ Saul, Saul, why persecutest 
thou Me V 

* God had a purpose, Dick, in keeping you back,' 
she said. ' He wanted you, like Saul, to say : " Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do V for, as our Lord 
«ays. It is hard for you to kick against the pricks. It 
is impossible to fight against God. You cannot over- 
throw Him. Believe on the Lord Jesus, and thou shalt 
be saved. Behold hpw He loved you. Christ Jesus 
came into the world to save sinners ; suffered death 
that He might redeem you and count you as His in the 
glorious home above, the house of many mansions.' 
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Poor Dick, as unbelieving as Thomas, could not 
believe it was for bim, a poor fisherman, who had 
killed his wife with cruelty, and now his only child. 

Bidding him stay the night out with Tom Handy^ 
Mrs. Ellis left him, knowing he could not be in better 
hands. 

Dr. Ellis visited Efiie the last thing, and found her^ 
on the whole, much better, and less feverish. The 
fall had been a severe shock to her, but he hoped a few 
weeks* gentle nursing would bring her strength back,. 
although her arm would be useless for many months. 

Ellsie pleaded very hard to be her nurse, and Effie 
.said, with such a pleading look, ' Do let her,' that the 
good woman consented, knowing Ellsie to be a child 
far beyond her years in management, and capable of 
so great a trust. She left them, not without a fear lest 
it should prove too much for Ellsie. 

The doctor, knowing that Dick Green was safe, and 
that no annoyance from his inebriation and folly would 
disturb them, pressed his little patient's hand, and 
saying : ' Trust Him, Effie ; He doeth all things well. 
All things work together for good to them that leva 
God ; put your trust in Him, my child, and the Lord 
will never forsake you,' with a watery eye he left th& 
room, took up his hat and stick, and walked home 
with his wife. Not too weary to bless God, he was- 
able to minister to the soul as well as the body. 
Surely his sleep was sweet, and the smile of their 
heavenly Father rested upon them. ^ And thou shalt 
be mine, saith our God, in that day when I make up 
my jewels.' They were jewels in the diadem of God> 
which shine for ever and ever. 

Ellsie seated herself by Effie's bedside, and would 
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liave remained there iad not Effie pressed her to lie 
down for a little while, which she did, and would have 
slept very soundly had not the restlessness of Effie 
awoke her. Ellsie found it time for her medicine. 

' I am afraid, dear, I make a bad nurse, to sleep so 
soundly when you are so ill. You will forgive me, 
dear. I do feel very sorry for you, and wish that I 
could hear you say you were feeling better.* 

' I thought the medicine might lull this wearisome 
aching.' 

' Mrs. Ellis says,' said Ellsie, *if we ask a blessing on 
the medicine it is more likely to do us good ; and old 
blind John, of Elburton, says, whatever we do, whether 
we eat or drink, we should give thanks.' 

Nor was this little advice lost on Effie. Her 'heart 
was lifted up ere she took the nauseous draught. 

^ My head seems a little better ; but it wanders, or 
I've been dreaming. Do you believe in dreams, Ellsie ?' 

'I cannot say I do or I do not ; but what has been 
the extent of your imagination V 

'I do not think I shall be able to tell you the 
v^hole. I saw distinctly Jennie Fox go to our locker 
and take out our samplers ; dip her finger in the ink 
and smear yours, and put mine in a hole she dug in 
the school play-ground. I thought she then came to 
me and told me what she had done. A figure stood 
beside her with a calm sweet face, and a gentle and 
loving look and heavenly smile. Jennie said : " I dare 
not hope you will forgive me. Knowing you were so 
ill, I could not rest until I had told you how un- 
kindly I have acted." I thought I could not, ought 
not to forgive her; but he that stood by said: '^We 
must love our enemies. Forgive one another, even 
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as I forgive^ and will remember her sins no more; 
for I am Jesus/' Jennie fell down on her knees^ kissing 
His feet. I then awoke, and tried to dream again^ 
but could not/ 

' I often think Jennie a little different to what she 
was,' said Ellsie. ' I heard her a day or two ago say 
to Matty Lovedale : " I never want to be a queen 
again. They may well say, ' Never annoy a queCTi/ 
If you knew what I know about a queen, you would 
say the same.'' ' 

Their conversation was interrupted, and Ellsie ex- 
claimed : ' What is the matter, Effie V for the deadly 
pallor of her face frightened her, and Ellsie feared talk- 
ing was not keeping her quiet, as Dr. Ellis had desired. 

After giving her a little restorative, she kissed her. 
' Now, darling, do not talk any more, and I will read a 
little out of your Bible/ which she did, and Effie 
seemed to doze, but her thoughts began to wander in 
such a way that Ellsie felt uneasy. 

'Effie, darling !' and she gently touched her, which 
awoke her at once, for the slightest movement caused 
her acute pain. ' 'Tis time for medicine, dear. There, 
you look more like yourself. I think you have been 
dreaming again ; but you must not talk much.' 

' I have had another dream. I thought father came 
and kissed me, and said if I lived he would not go 
with Badbeany again. He cried so much I could not 
bear to see him. He told me he was going to live in 
a beautiful garden, and I thought we were walking in 
Squire Rudderforth's grounds, and he said, '^ that the 
squire has given me this." ' 

' Do not. talk any more now ; I fear it may be too 
much for you.' 
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Ellsie safc in deep thought until the sudden burst of 
light told her morning had some time dawned. Draw- 
ing the curtain back she exclaimed : 

* What a beautiful morning ! The sun is rising be- 
yond the hill, the thick black clouds of night are fast 
disappearing, while the sun throws such magnificent 
rays of splendour around that it dazzles one^s eyes to 
behold it. I wish you could see it, Effie/ 

^ I see it many times when I am lying here. I often 
wake to watch it, and somehow it seems to draw mo 
nearer mother. ^^ What must it be to be there,^' Ellsie ! 
as our hymn says.' 

'I can picture from it/ said Ellsie, 'the New 
Jerusalem and its golden streets and walls garnished 
with precious stones.' 

' What a beautiful morning to find ourselves wafted 
there, Ellsie, where the night shines as tho day, and 
our Lord as the light of the sun.' 

' There ! no night, but a glorious light. No 
troubles there, Effie, for you, no more sickness or 
pain. It is worth our thoughts, such an eternity of 
happiness and splendour. But there, you look pale 
again,' and Effie lay as if dead. 

Ellsie knew not what to do, and was about to send 
a neighbour for the doctor when he was seen coming. 

' Oh, doctor, I'm so glad you have come ! Look at 
her!' 

And the doctor took a seat by the bedside, but it 
was some time before he could restore her : 

' I fear,' said he, ' the crisis. Mrs. Ellis will be here 
shortly. You, Ellsie, look pale and tired, and must go 
and lie down, or I shall be obliged to have a new 
nurse.' 
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It was with great reluctance Ellsie would leave her 
friend for a moment; but knowing that what the 
doctor said he meant, she obeyed, and was no sooner 
laid down than she fell into a heavy sleep. 

Mrs. Ellis felt a great love for these two children, 
and watched and tended Effie with the gentle and 
loving hand of a mother ; nor would she sufEer Ellsie 
to be alone until all danger was over. 

It was some days before any signs of change ap- 
peared, and all feared the end would result in death. 
Ellsie had listened long to the wanderings of her mind, 
and when the doctor came one day and felt his patient's 
pulse, he looked with a sigh at the pupils of her eyes. 

' How is she now V said Ellsie. 

^ Beyond my skill ; the crisis has now come. Fetch 
her father.' 

The doctor and his wife, did all in their power to 
restore warmth to the cold limbs of Effie, who lay 
as one lifeless, and prayed to that great and only 
Physician who alone could restore her. 

It was with streaming eyes and choking voice that 
Ellsie reached the cove and told the sad news, that 
Effie would either change for life or death. There sat 
Dick, his face worn with grief and tears. With a 
heavy tread and a heavy heart he followed her to the 
cottage. Had he not been her murderer — kicked and 
beat her unmercifully — ^left her without food and 
without fire ? How could he expect God to have 
mercy on him and let him have her any longer ? He 
thought of her gentle spirit and forgiving heart, her 
willingness amidst his cruelty to please him. He was 
sensible now of his wickedness, and it was with feelings 
of the deepestremorsethathe walkedby theside of Ellsie. 
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Jack Badbeany met him. 

' I hear you've nearly settled that gal/ said he. 
' Will you call in home and have a glass, just to cheer 
you up a bit ? I expect you^re not very bright/ 

' Nor likely to be,^ said Dick, ^ when one meets the 
devil.^ 

' Holloa ! I 'spect you have joined the saints ; you 
are respectful.^ 

It was with difficulty EUsie urged him on until ho 
stood at the bedside of Effie. When he beheld the 
deathly pallor of her face, and saw the eyes of the 
doctor and his wife full of grief, he knelt down at the 
foot of the bed and buried his face in his hands. Was 
he praying ? Was he penitent ? Did he dread the 
severity of the English law upon the brutality of 
parents ? or was it the loss of his only child ?' 

It was no selfish grief then, for in the agony of his 
soul he cried aloud : ' God, be merciful to me a sinner \' 
the prayer Tom Handy had taught him. ^ Spare her 
that we may live a different life. Oh, doctor, pray to 
the Lord for her V which they all silently did. 

Effie opened her eyes and looked at her father, and 
tried to call him near. He took her wasted hand and 
said: 

' If the Lord will spare yon, I will be a father to 
yon.' 

Effie closed her eyes, but only for a short time ; and 
she was able to recognise her father. The doctor 
saw the change for the better, and said, turning to 
Dick: 

' Your prayer is answered, and she may be spared a 
little longer.' 

It was two days before she could speak. To find 

4 
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her father by her side was more than she could com- 
prehend, as he took her hand and said : 

' Effie, my gal, you must buckle"up your strength, 
and tell your poor father you forgive him. We will 
get along better together, and you shall tell me how 
to grow good. What say, gal ? Will you forgive your 
father V 

' Dear father !' 

^ There, deary, don't get crying. I knowed it would 
be hard for you, but when I treat you better you will 
perhaps forgive/ 

' Father, I do forgive ; it was not that, l^m so 
happy — so happy, I must cry.^ 

'Oh dear !^ said Dick; 'you crying too, EUsie !' 
and they all wept. 

' Kiss me, father, and tell me you love Jesus. I shall 
soon get well. Jesus loves you ; will you love Him V 

' Yes, yes, my gal, Fve just asked Him to look upon 
a sinner ; maybe I^m too black to be made clean.^ 

' Nay, father, you cannot be too sinful to go to 
Jesus. EUsie, tell father of the dying thief.^ Which 
she did, and many others whose sins were great, and 
made white in the blood of the Lamb. 

' Shall I sing, Effie V 

' Oh yes, do — *' Come unto Me.*^ ' 

EUsie sang, and in her sweet, soft voice every word 
was heard. 

* Come unto Me, the Saviour calleth thee ; 
Ye weary, heavy laden, come to Me ; 

Ye hungry ones, come, eat and drink ; 

Ye sad and sorrowing, why doubt and think 1 

* Come unto Me, with trial, pain, and care, 

I will your burdens and your troubles bear ; 
Come unto Me, let Me your names endorse, 
And rest your weary souls beneath My cross. 
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* Come unto Me, I hear the heartfelt sigh, 
When darkness threatens then will I draw ni^h ; 
When you are wearied, poor, and feel My neea, 

I will not bum or break the bruised reed. 

^* Come unto Me, and drink the living stream, 
I will you satisfy — your soul redeem ; 
And give you joy and peace and heavenly light. 
And pleasures everlasting, ever bright. 

* Come unto Me, and I will meet you — come I 
Give you mansions and a better home 

In regions far the brightest and the best : 
Come unto Me, and I will give you rest' 

' Ah V said Dick, ' it^s late in the day for me to go 
I should liave gone afore, Fm dreadfully black. Never 
did a good thing in my life, as I knows of. I've led 
an uncommon bad life.^ 

' Never mind, father ; God will forget and forgive if 
you but trust Him.^ 

' Trust Him ? What have I to trust Him with ? 
He am't in my debt, my gal.^ 

' No, no, father, but you owe Him much. Give your 
heart to Him, father; you will never regret trusting 
Him with that.^ 

' Holloa ! here comes the doctor.^ 

^ Well, Effie, nly child, how are you to-day ?' 

She raised herself in bed and held fast his hand. 

* Oh, sir, how good you are to me ! How can I re- 
pay such wonderful kindness V 

' Well, well, dear child, you are indebted to your 
heavenly Father, not to me ; I am but the humble in- 
strument in His hands to carry out His purpose. My 
greatest pleasure is leading the stray sheep into His 
fold ; I hope, Dick, you have reached the fold.^ 

^ Can hardly say. Master Ellis. I knows IVe heard 
the Shepherd call, and feels inclined to follow.^ 

4—2 
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' Are you repentant, Dick ? 

' *' Repentance is to leave the sins we loved before, 

And show in earnest that you grieve, by doing so no more." 

Read your Bible, Dick ; there you will find all you 
need.^ 

EflSe and EUsie listened with glowing hearts, and 
again and again thanked him. EUsie threw her arms 
round his neck, and clung to him so tightly that his 
breath was almost taken away, and said : ' I hope 
you will have a starry crown in heaven, the very best.' 

* Well, well, my child, may we meet there, all of us ; 
and we will cast our crowns at Jesus' feet, and crown 
him Lord of all.* He took his hat, saying, ^ Good-bye, 
children, good-bye !' and left them, his face beaming 
with happiness. 

These two girls spent many happy hours together, 
conversing freely on their own experience, their hopes, 
fears, and wishes. It was after Ellsie had read a few 
chapters in Romans, one sunny afternoon, that they en- 
tered into conversation. 

^I like being ill, Ellsie; it brings us so near the 
kingdom. I feel such a sweet rest, such a peace, such 
a stillness, as if I had no worry about father, no fear of 
his coming home. I wish I could feel like this when 
well, it seems so difficult to keep near Jesus. I'm 
always doing something wrong, walking afar off from 
Jesus, ashamed to say anything about Him to Matty 
Lovedale, or Mary Badbeany, lest they should make 
fun of me. I wish I was like you, you are so different 
to me, you never seem afraid to do anything/ 

^ Hush, dear ! did I not read how carnal the heart is 
'' sold under sin " ? I will read a little of the seventh 
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chapter. What do you think now, EflSe V she re- 
plied. ^ It is so like me, I wonder I never read those 
verses.' 

'I grieve to think the enemy has so much hold of 
me ; how little I deserve the love of God, much less 
the matchless love of our dear loving Jesus, who 
died for us sinful creatures, so rebellious, so prone to 
stray/ 

' Fear not, dear Effie ; our carnal appetite is our 
worst enemy, and we shall conquer through Him who 
loved us, and He will bring us safe to His kingdom. 
There, darling,' giving her a kiss ; ^ let us talk no 
more, you look so pale and tired, and I shall not be 
able to get home before late ;' for Ell si e now only 
spent a few hours in the daytime with her friend, 
helping Dick Green nurse his child, and often shed- 
ding tears at God's wonderful mercy to him. 

The Devil's Dyke lost one of its inmates ; and the 
little village church gained an earnest disciple, for Dick 
Green truly repented and became of the fold of Christ. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Mrs. Summers lost the three best girls in her school, 
for Effie, Jennie Fox, and Ellsie were old enough to 
leave school. Effie, now sixteen, stayed at home, looking 
after her father's house. Ellsie had enough to do at 
the cove, and at her other home with Mrs. Ellis. 
Jennie Fox went to live as under-housemaid in the 
family of the Countess de Bar. 

The poor countess felt her sorrow keenly, for the loss 
of her dear husband and his terrible death seemed 
more than she could feel resigned to, her whole frame 



^ 
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seemed shaken by the unlooked-for blow, and it was 
thought advisable by her physician that she should 
have always some friend with her; he feared her 
melancholy would affect her brain. About this time 
she expected her sister and brother to arrive from 
Jamaica. 

The servants one night were all assembled in the 
hall ; it was Christmas-eve. A fine old log was burn- 
ing briskly in the grate, crackling and throwing out 
some of the loveliest colours : blue, violet, scarlet, 
amber, and green. Jennie Fox watched it with 
thoughtful pleasure, and the rest were chatting and 
telling of bygones, enjoying a glass of egg-hot; it 
being a custom for them to partake of this beverage 
on this particular night. The hall was decorated 
with different devices of evergreens, misletoe and 
holly. John seemed particularly jolly over his glass ; 
and all at once took notice of Jennie, who seemed very 
serious. ^ What^s the matter, Jennie ? you seem in 
a deep study ; not much inclined to darning them 
stockings.^ 

' No,' said Jennie ; ^ IVe lost my thimble.* 

^ Well, you are a one ; you never knows where you 
put anything. Lost your thimble, eh ! did you nofc 
throw it in with the sampler in the ' 

A faint scream, and the rosy cheeks of Jennie 
became of a deathly pallor, while a look of agony 
settled on her countenance, and she fell faint upon 
the floor. The girls were busy talking, and had not heard 
John^s remark. Having recovered from her faintness, 
she sat in a ^deep stud^ as John called it; and con- 
cluding she was ill, the girls wished her to go to bed, 
which as soon as possible she did. And after she had 
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locked her door she knelt down and cried : ' God, 
forgive me ! have mercy upon me ! I cannot bear the 
burden any longer. I will tell Effie ; I cannot pray ; I 
am not fit to live ! What shall I do — what shall I do ?' 
she would have spent more time chiding herself had 
she not remembered that she had forgotten to light her 
ladyship^s fire, and, wiping her eyes, descended to the 
countess's room. While kneeling at the grate she gave 
vent to a deep sigh that startled the countess, who was 
reclining in an easy-chair, wrapt in deep melancholy, 
watching the numerous orbs in the firmament, think- 
ing ever of the dear Count. 

' Jane,' said the countess, 'what are you sighing for?' 

Jennie's heart being full, she burst into tears, and 
for some time could only say : ' My lady, my lady ! I 
have been so wicked — so wicked! lam broken-hearted 
and miserable/ 

' Come, come, Jane, do not weep ; if you have been 
wicked, and feel broken-hearted, you are in the right 
way and on the safest side. There is One who will 
bind up the broken-hearted, and who is willing to send 
the Comforter, the Holy Spirit.' 

' Excuse me, my lady, but I fear you will send me 
away when I tell you ; but I was the girl that took ' 

' Took what, Jane V 

' Why, the sampler at the school, and hid it where 
I thought it would not be found ; and John — my John 
— our John — knows all about it; I'm sure I have prayed 
to be forgiven, but it is no good, I'm too wicked.' 

The countess listened, and gave her good counsel, 
endeavouring to take Jennie more from herself ; she 
gave her the following lines, and sent her to her room : 
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LOOKING TO JESUS. 

Look to Jesus, take Him for your friend, 
Let Him with all your hopes and actions blend ; 
Ambitions, if you have them, see Him there ; 
Let Him thy will and ways declare. 

If all on earth is bright and beautiful, 
These mercies came from Him who's bountiful ; 
Forget not, give a glimpse to Him, I pray ; 
Ask Him to guide you through life's sunny way. 

If through the wilderness you're sorely tried, 
Your only wishes and your hopes denied, 
And all in life a weary saddened way. 
Look to Jesus ; He wiU that look repay. 

Have you no faith to look ? O dyinj? sinner. 
Behold in Christ your Saviour and Defender ! 
Behold your great Redeemer's dying theme — 

* Father, forgive ; release them from their sin !' 

Oh, look and see the Friend of sinners there ! 
Oh, where is love, that may with His compare 1 
You cannot be too vile, too wretched, poor — 
Look but to Him and you shall want no more. 

Look to Jesus, the author of our faith, 
And listen to the words He saith : 

* Look unto Me, and be ye saved all ; 
Why will ye die^ — come, listen to My calL 

Then look diligently, lest you fail in grace, 
And one more worthy take your place ; 
Receive you not the grace of God in vain, 
But try the cross, and then the crown obtain. 

Yes, look to Jesus midst your daily life, 
Your daily crosses and your daily strife ; 
A constant looking, though the sight be dim ; 
Then look to Jesus — look to none but Him ! 

And He will see you looking, give you peace, 
From dangers and from sin release ; 
And waft you safe to Canaan's happy shore, 
To dwell and praise Him ever, ever more. 

Jennie read these verses, and thought: *If I could, 
I would, but I cannot, be good or holy; I try. 
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in vain. I wisb I could die ! How ever can I meet 
John ? How ever did he know ifc ? and to know that 
I, his " Jennie/' did it. Oh ! he will hate me. How 
can I look him in the face ! What am I to do — what 
can I do ? I will confess the truth, whatever the 
consequences are. But John, if he should turn from 
me after all Pve done for him, trying to win his 
love; so good looking, too, the pefc of all the girls, 
and so amiable and good at heart. That William, 
how he will jeer me ! How can I meet him V 

At last morning came, and Jane rose early, deter- 
mined to confess the truth, no matter what happened. 
John saw her in the dining-room, and popped in to 
see how she was. 

Tm better, thank you,' said she. 

* What scared you last night; ? the thimble and the 
sampler, eh?' Jennie turned even a shade paler^ 
' Because, if this is your thimble, you're not the gal 
for me, mind that. Is it yours, Jennie ?' 

Jennie's head dropped, her heart beat wildly, she 
could not speak. She took hold of his arm. He shook 
her away. 

'Say it is not yours, and I'll kiss you. Say it is, 
and think no more of John Adams.' 

'John, think how I love you !' 

' None of that ! Is that thimble yours ? Is that 
plain ? — ^if it is, take it.' And with a trembling hand 
she took it, but could not utter a word. John threw 
the sampler at her, and left the room. 

Jennie buried her face in her apron and wept bitterly. 
Was any misery equal to hers ? The one she loved 
most she had lost ; he would spurn and hate her. She 
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wished she had not confessed the truth. That lost 
kiss — lost — lost for ever. ' I wish I had not told him,' 
she thought. ' He is worth a hundred lies.' She 
went to her room, and threw herself down, in misery 
and despair* The bells were ringing merrily, but to 
Jennie they seemed to chime : ^ The truth is best : con- 
fess, and be at rest/ And she made up her mind to 
go to Effie, tell her all, and ask her forgiveness. In- 
stead of joining the others for church, she hurriedly 
took the path to Effie's cottage. She found Bffie> 
Bible in hand, her face full of smiles. 

^ I thought you would come/ said she, ^ but not on 
Christmas niorning.' 

Jennie threw herself on her knees at Effie's feet, and 
said : ' Can you forgive me, when I tell you that I 
have wronged you very, very much V 

' Come, come,' said Effie, lifting her up ; ' sit by my 
side, and let me tell you my dream.' 

Poor girl ! she buried her face in her hands, and 
shed such tears as would make a stouter heart soften 
than our good little Effie's. They both wept. Jennie's 
agony of mind was intense, her burden more than she 
could bear. 

^Hush! hush!' said Effie. ^Let me finish my 
dream. I fancy I hear the sweet, loving and gentle 
voice saying, '^ Forgive, as I forgive, and remember 
her sins no more." I know how your poor heart must 
ache, how wretched you must be.' 

^ Oh, if I could but live the past over again,' said 
Jennie, ^ I would lead a very different life ! I fear I 
shall not alter now. I'm lost ; it is too late — too late ! 
What will become of me ?' 

Effie drew Jennie's head upon her bosom, and 
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poshed back the stray hair from her forehead, and 
wiped her tears with her apron. 

' I fear, Jennie, you do not mean what you say. 
Your burden is greater than you can bear. Will you 
cast it upon the Lord, for His yoke is easy and His 
burden light ?^ 

^ Oh, I dare not — I dare not I I am such a wicked 
thing. You know not half my sin. I have tried to 
pray. I do not love Him as I ought. I cannot love 
Him as I would. I never can be good enough.^ 

^ Trust to Jesus, Jennie; for He came not to call 
the righteous, but sinners to repentance. Leave your 
prayers, leave your sins, leave your burdened heart, 
leave all to Jesus. " Just as you are, without one 
plea,^^ as our hymn says, '^ Lamb of God, I come/^ 
Don^t you see, dear, how much you think of your- 
self, and think nothing of Him who died to save 
sinners just like you. Look at these verses ; you may 
take them home ; they are EUsie's lines ; let me read 
them to you.^ 

Would j'ou have a Saviour here, 
A friend to guide you and to cheer ] 
Would you nave a bosom friend, 
One in whom you could depend ? 
Would you have on earth a prop, 
In times of need to bear you up 1 
Would you have a lasting love. 
One to love you when you rove ] 
Would vou have one when you roam 
To safely bring you back to home '{ 
Would you have one to impart 
Joy and peace when faint in heart ? 
Would you have a glorious light 
To guide you in the darkest night ] 
Would you feed on heavenly food. 
Unadulterated, good % 
Would you wish in life to be 
Freed from worldly misery \ 
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Would you have one wlien you die 
To waft you to the glories high ] 
Would you w«ar a laurel wreath, 
And pass beyond the gates of death 1 
Would you wish your joys to be 
Lasting as eternity ] 
Would you join the mystic throng 
And sing the everlasting song 1 
Would you all this ? — say you would ; 
Do not rest on * ifs * or ' could.' 
Would you hear your Saviour call — 
Believe, and be you saved all 1 
Would you hear His call to-day, 
Hasten then. His will obey. 
'Tis He alone can give you peace. 
He holds the order of release. 
In faith then ask — none are denied — 
For you your Christ was crucified ! 

The old clock in the church struck, and Jennie knew 
she must; go. So, hurriedly saying ^ Good-bye ' to 
Effie, she took the path across the fields where she 
was not likely to meet her fellow- servants coming 
from church. Her poor head was racked with pain, 
and her heart was sick and weary, and she begged 
Mrs. Hurst to let her remain in her room. 

^ What?' said the old lady; ^not able to join us on 
Christmas Day? Poor girl ! Make your room warm, and 
get a little rest. I will send you something to do you 
good.' 

What a day ! beautiful indeed without ! A white 
mantle upon the ground ; the trees clothed in snowy 
robes ; the sun like a ball of fire. The birds singing 
their Christmas carol ; the pigeons cooing and flapping 
their wings ; the bells ringing and chiming ; the buzz 
of children and friends, taking o£E their things ; 
friends coming, still coming; happy greetings — all 
made her feel more keenly her position. What did 
they think of her below ? Where was John ? Lost 
now to her. Where could the weary spirit go ? Her 
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tears were spent, her heart heavy. It could be borne 
no longer. She read Ellsie^s lines a^ain. ' Hasten, 
then. His will obey.^ ' I will go to Him to-day,^ she 
said; and kneeling down, prayed. And when she 
arose from the foot of the Cross, her burden was gone. 

The still small voice which often comes 

To bind the broken heart, 
Did whisper, * Love not earthly things, 

But seeK that better part.' 

Like one of old, she chose that good part which could 
not be taken from her. Hour after hour passed. She 
took her Bible, and opened it at the Christmas psalm, 
' Bless the Lord, my soul V How sweet each verse 
appeared — ^how applicable to her need ! She felt a 
stillness, a great calm. And such a calm, she felt as 
did the troubled waters, when our Lord said, ^ Peace, 
be still !^ What release from trouble and earthly care ! 
No longer did the heart heave with sighs. Her affec- 
tions and her hopes were centred in that Friend who 
' sticketh closer than a brother/ 

She arose the next morning and went to her duties 
with a cheerful and gentle mien, never shrinking from 
the rude and thoughtless remarks of some of the 
household. William, the under-gardener, met her, 
and thought to taunt her: 'Enjoyed your Christmas, 
Jennie ? Happy new year to you ! You won^t lose 
your thimble again in a hurry, old gal. A little bird 
told me all about it. It^s all up between you and 
Jack, I hear. He won^t have the felicity of taking you 
under the berries, so you must put up with my re- 
spectful attention, my little dear.^ 

' You had better leave off annoying Jennie,^ said 
Betsey, the housemaid, ' or Fll tell her ladyship. So 
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get you out of the way, quick. No one here wants 
any attention from the like of you !' 

^ Don't be too fast. Miss Bet/ said the impudent 
youth. ^ Wait till my whiskers come to the full/ 
stroking his red, fat, smooth face. ^ You'll be talking 
a bit different, I guess. And I'll just say, '^ Out of 
the way, Betty, my dear ; no one wants the like of 
you;"' and leaving the hall, he came back to say: 
^ What a fine old maid Betty would make !' 

He would have continued, had not Betty's temper 
been roused beyond the usual standard ; for, taking a 
basin of water, she threw the contents at his head and 
face. William was a cruel, stupid, clumsy, overgrown^ 
awkward-looking young man — a perfect ignoramus, 
born of ignoble parents, and taken by the countess 
out of pity from his home of poverty and misery. No 
one in the household took any interest in him. The 
head-gardener often told him he was more fit for the 
plough than the art of gardening. He might manage 
to drive the team ; anything else he was unfit for, he 
knew. No one seemed to understand him but the 
Badbeanys. He and they were famous friends, espe- 
cially Bessie. He liked the girl because she entered 
into all his ideas : abused everybody he abused, liked 
everyone he liked. He hated church-people and that 
sort ; he liked taking his ^ gal ' for a walk on Sundays, 
and just resting a little while at the Dyke and talking 
over the village gossip with the ostler, who was an 
intimate acquaintance, and who would say he was 
very delighted to see him, giving Bessie the wink, and 
nudging her elbow — ' Don't you think I am, my 
dear ?' addressing the girl. This familiarity was just 
what William did not like, and so it often ended in 
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high words, which a few glasses of beer had to soften 
down. Bessie had often to endure his abusive 
1 ingnage^ tantalising temper^ threats^ and sometirnoH 
blows. On one occasion when returning from the 
Dyke he pulled her ear so severely that her eyes filled 
with tears^ and she exclaimed : 

' Oh, what's that for ? I haven't offended you I hope/ 

'Haven't you! Just keep them sheep^s-eyes to 
yourself, and not use them as you so often do at the 
Dyke ;' leaving her to go home as wretched as her 
home was. Alas for humanity I 

One night when Bessie entered the house she was 
surprised to see her father. He had taken all at once 
to absenting himself, giving his wife no reason wliy he 
did so, nor informing her what led him so far from the 
village. 

' Oh la, father, how you did scare me ! I thought 
it was some gentleman. Who ever gave you them 
clothes? How well you look ! Look at him, mother ! 
See his new jacket ! who ever gave him them ? He 
never earned them, I know/ 

Badbeany struck her across the mouth, and made 
the blood flow. ' Now, mind,' said he, ' if ever I hears 
of your tongue running, mind you, it will stop for 
some time arterwards/ 

'There, Jack, leave the gal alone. She'd been 
piping afore ; now you've mended it. You mustn't 
talk to your old dad like that, my Bess ; he's met with 
a what did you say. Jack ?* 

' What I ain't going to say again ; so 'old your 
bother. I've joined a society, to better myself. Will 
that suit you ? 

' Well, Jack, don't be uneasy ; I did not mean to 
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offend you. But you does look uncommonly togged, 
.and we must notice/ 

Bessie had gone upstairs to weep and bemoan her 
hard lot. 

^ Now, old woman, keep it dark about me, and don't 
be answering no questionings, mind. And there's a 
sov. for you ; you won't see me agin for three days. 
And if you keeps your mouth shut I'll perhaps give 
yer another soon.' 

' Oh, Jack, what luck you've had !' 

^ I must go : give us your hand. Mind, don't get 
that changed here ; take it to town, and then it won't 
surprise people. I'm off.' And away he went. 

Mrs.Badbeanywas in ecstasies; never for some time 
had she seen such a coin. So spitting on it, and turn- 
ing it over and over, she bid the gal come down and 
share her delight. Bessie was started off next morning 
to get it changed into a multitude of little sundries. 

"Spect I knows his game,' said the mother; 'he 
can't get over me. I knows his sport, but I ain't 
going to tell nobody, not even myself. I knows some 
found it a very prosperous line of business. I may, 
perhaps, go a- visiting them.' Thus she talked and 
amused herself, building castles and picturing what 
wonderful things might happen. Jem Darvey had left 
the village, and had come into some money from his 
rich relations, he said ; and his wife was dressed in 
silk, and had a fine ring on her finger the last time 
she had seen her. She knowed he had no rich re- 
lations, nor any as was ever talked of before. He 
liked poaching better than fishing ; and though Jack 
hadn't brought her anything, he might be one of their 
society, as he called it. ' Anyways, I hope he won't 
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get catched ; they^re an awful class of men, them gentle- 
men' — referring to the gamekeepers : ' a great deal 
too fond of game to please me. And Jack will game 
them, he will too, if they touch him. He^s wide awake, 
so I expect my fortune's made ; leastways it looks that 
way inclined.' 

So Mrs. Badbeany was too ill to go to the rectory 
next morning to work — her head was uncommon bad. 

' Run and tell them/ she said to Sally, ' I think it's 
siatic, as the cook suffers off — I'm afeared I shan't be 
able to go for a day or two.' 

^Why, mother,' said the child, 'I thought you 
better and nicer than ever I seed you. You was 
singing — 

* " Oh, Johnny, you're in luck this morning." ' 

' Shut up, you little cat ! I'm suffering 'cute paios. 
Be off» now ! yer's a fathing — make haste back.' 

As a matter of course, the mother knew somethiog 
would be sent back from the rectory. 

' Well,' said she, when the child returned, ^ what 
have you got ?' 

' Nothing, mother : only some physic the cook sent. 
She said you knowed all about it.' 

' Is that all ? Didn't she give you any grub ?' 

' No : I's to go in the afternoon, and she'll put 
some things together.' 

' Mind you go, now, afore going to school.' 

Sally amused herself making mud-castles beside 
the pump in the back garden, when all at once 
her attention was taken off by hearing her mother 
sing— 

5 
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* Oh, Jphnny, you're in luck this morning, 

Oh, Johnny, vou^re in luck to-day ; 
Your sov/s maae the place look charming ; 
And won't the old woman look gay !' 

^ There you go agen, mother; just what I said. 
Your head can't be very bad.' 

' Oh dear, child ! youVe made it ache ageu. I 
wish you wouldn't talk to me. Now, mind you don't 
go saying anything of the kind at the house. If they 
say, ^^ How is your mother ?" say, " Just about the 
same ;" and Vve taken a little of the medicine, but it 
don't suit me : it is uncommon hot.' 

It was the truth, for she had put her lips to the bottle, 
just to see what sort of taste it had in case she was 
asked any questions, but finding it had such an oily 
burning taste, she placed it in the cupboard, for she 
did not mean taking any more of it. Sally made up 
her mind to be at the rectory in good time ; she meant 
to see the one who gives her ^bread and crame,' as she 
called it, and was there early. 

^ Well, child, how is your mother ?' 

' Just about the same. She's took a dose of the 
physic, but it's too hot, and it bums her ; it don't do 
her any good.' 

' Bless the child ! Why, it's poison ! it's meant to 
rub outside. Bless me, how stupid the woman must 
be ! She's seen it used often enough. Jemmie, 
you're passing the cottage ; just call in and tell Mrs. 
Badbeany the stuff is poison. It's only a liniment to 
rub outside where she feels the pain. Don't forget 
now, boy, to go. Now, Mary, give Sally the bits and 
the basin of dripping. Carry that jug with a little 
broth to j'our mother ; she must be bad, poor thing. 
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not to come to work. Tell her I do miss her, and she 
must try and come to wash on Wednesday if possible/ 

' Thank ye, mum : good-bye/ 

' Good-bye, child, good-bye/ 

In the meantime Bessie had come back, and was 
showing her mother her purchases. 

'What's in here, mother ? Guess !' 

' I can't guess ; let's see. Oh lor ! what a beauty ! 
How much did you give for it V and Bessie held up a 
white cap trimmed with red roses and blue ribbon. 
' That's your style, mother. I gave one and f ourpence 
halfpenny.' 

' How do I look ?' 

' Oh, uncommon lovely, only your face is dirty, 
and it makes you look rather yellow ; it will look 
lovely when youVe washed. I wished I could have 
bought me a bonnet. I see'd a beauty for one and a 
penny — just what Bill likes. May I have it ?' 

' Wait until Saturday, then you can have a fine one 
worth double that.' 

' But you will have spent all the money, mother/ 

'You'll have it; never you mind about the money. 
Bless my heart, here's a table full of things.' 

' Oh, mother !' said Bessie, 'here's that old devil of 
a parson coming ; what shall we do with the things V 
and taking up a basket of dirty clothes the good 
mother threw them all over the packages and the 
beautiful cap. 

* How are you to-day ?' said he, looking in at the door. 

' Oh, I'm very bad in the head,' holding her apron 
to her cheeks. 'I have cook's complaint — siatic, I 
think she calls it.' The parson srailed. ' She sent 
me, the good soul, a little physic, and I can't take it.' 

5—2 
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' Lack-a-daisy, womaD, ttat's poison ! How mucli 
have you taken ?' 

^ Only a little drop/ 

' Why, it tells you plain enough. — '^ For outward 
application only.^' ' 

' That^s where gentlefolks gets the better of the like 
of us who never had a day^s laming. I don^t know 
a letter, and my gal's been to town.^ 

' The laws of this country are improved now, my 
good woman ; the School Board has made provision, 
and darkness will be turned to light ; every child must 
learn to read and write.^ 

^ Glad to hear it, sir ; the poor have little provisions. 
If anybody suffered, it^s me ; can^t write a letter/ 

' You're to be pitied. You must come and hear my 
sermon on Sunday. You can listen anyway,^ said he. 
* Good-morning.' 

' Good-morning.^ 

^The old stupid/ she said. ' I wish heM preach to 
himself. I arn^t going to church. Lord, Bessie, look 
at my cap ! if I haven^t leaned my elbow right on they 
flowers, and done for them, all through his cat-a-mag. 
I'll just straighten it a bit / and before she had time 
to finish her sentence she caught the hook of her 
sleeve in the blond and damaged it more than her 
elbows had done. ' There now ! that^s just the way I 
get served. I never can have anything decent like 
anybody else. I am always being served out.' 

Just at this time Sally returned, and Jemmie with 
the message. 

' Well, I arn't going to be well on Wednesday, nor 
Thursday neither, and can't wash. Out of the way, 
youngsters ; let me clear the house.' 
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Thus it was with the Badbeanys, until the father 
came back in the same good-looking clothes, and now 
with something quite fresh. 

' Why, Jack, a watch ! lor, let me see it ! what a 
beauty ! well I never ! You are in luck's way, Jack !* 
. Jack let her see it. A beautiful gold watch, made 
by Benson, with a gold key, and seal. 

' Now bring me a piece of paper, and see what I'll 
put on it. Here's a book, never mind, gal.' 

'Not in there, father; it's Bllsie Handy's gift 
to me.' 

' For what use you make of it, I shan't hurt it.' 

' It's useful to take to church, father, and the only 
Bible ever given me.' 

' I tell you I ain't going to hurt it. Give us a light, 
gaL' And he took from his pocket a piece of sealing- 
wax and used his seal. The crest, for such it was, 
stood raised beautifully from the surface — a skeleton 
holding a crown. 

' Well, if ever I did !' said Mrs. Badbeany. * Why, 
if that don't beat all I ever seen ! Whatever's the 
meaning of that ?' 

' Why, it means, of course, that a crown must come 
to a skeleton; and when his bones go to dust, his 
crown goes to dust too. He's been a king, and that's 
what they call his seal ; and that's what I call my seal, 
for I'm a king of the Carraway Islands.' 

' Lor, father, how you talk ! You arn't going to be 
the like of that 1' 

' Well, I tell you you can put your things together, 
for I'm going to move you a little way from here soon, 
only don't be spluttering and making a talk about it.' 

And they made themselves very jolly together. 
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which was a great treat to the woman and her daughter. 
He left them a half-sovereign, and went away again, 
he said for a fortnight. 

A fortnight had passed, and he had not returned. 
She was obliged to go again to the rectory, and 
afraid to say anything about her husband, except that 
he was away fishing up the river, and had not sent her 
any money. Poor woman, she began to fear Tier 
castles had been built too high ; and feeling sure he 
was with the poachers, she was in fear lest he had 
been taken prisoner, hearing five men were caught on 
Lord Rivers's estate, about twenty miles away. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

Jennie Fox was now altered in many things, but not 
all. For, like many earlier followers of Jesus, she 
rested upon her own strength, and thought to work 
out her own salvation. 

Poor girl, she gave not her whole trust to God ; she 
would form resolutions for ordinary good conduct, and 
would feel satisfied when she imagined she had done 
what was necessary for a child of God. This state of 
things could not last. Her hopes and prayers were 
built upon a sandy foundation, and the cares of life 
washed them away. All her resolutions were broken, 
and weary of well doing, she sat with folded arms and 
aching heart lamenting her troubles, thinking to love 
Christ too difficult a matter, the way to heaven too 
long and tedious. The sweet peace she had was gone, 
besetting sins were growing like giants. ' I never 
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can be good V she exclaimed; ' it is no use for me to 
try y and tears were her only comfort. Alas ! Jennie, 
why not look higher than self ? The heart is deceitful 
above all things, and desperately wicked. Satan, our 
great enemy, tries to smother the sunshine of the Lord ; 
bat hope thou in God, for thou shalt yet praise Him. 
' Him that cometh to Me I will in nowise cast out -/ for 
He knoweth our infirmities. There is noue perfect, 
no, not one. Poor Jennie was blind to the Comforter, 
and had not sufficient faith to open His Word, but 
looked to Mount Sinai. 

* Not Mount Sinai's fiery law 
Brings us to the peaceful shore ; 
None but Christ, and Uim alone, 
Can for mortal man atone/ 

Thus she sat in despair, without a friend to soothe 
her agitated mind, She felt she could not continue 
her visits to Bffie, so another good friend was gone, 
I say another, for John was gone ; and Jennie turned 
her thoughts upon him and wondered where he now 
was. Strange to say, he had never sat in the servants' 
hall since the night Jennie lost her thimble : his meals 
were all taken in his pantry, and they had never once 
met. He felt no inclination to mix with the servants, 
and sought an early interview with the countess. He 
wished to leave. He had heard of a situation to 
better himself with a Colonel Linsey, a few miles 
from Exeter. The place was called Sunny dale, a 
sweet little inland spot buried in foliage and splendour. 
He was to be valet and under-steward. The dear 
countess allowed him to leave at once ; gave him her 
parting blessing, and a small legacy for his attention 
and good service. 
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Thus he left very abruptly, without even saying 
' good-bye ' to any save tte housekeeper. He gave 
her an envelope for Jennie, which contained his like- 
ness with these words written beneath it: ^Take 
care and never deceive another.' Jennie moved about 
the house sad and miserable sometimes trying to put 
on a smile to hide the grief she felt, and made up her 
mind to leave her situation the next year ; she could 
not endure the many unpleasant remarks that were 
continually being thrown at her. For they all missed 
John, and there seemed a heaviness cast upon them. 
Jennie looked at the portrait, the sampler and thimble, 
and made up her mind they should go with her 
wherever she went, and put her in mind of happier 
days. 

A year had now passed away, and found Jennie en- 
deavouring to try and please God by serving Him in her 
own way; finding the pathway to heaven more intricate 
than ever; and many a time would she sit in her room, 
cursing the hour that such a miserable creature entered 
the world. She became sullen and low-spirited, 
unable ofttimes to battle with the little difficulties 
which fell to her share, and longing for the time to 
come when she might meet new faces and a more 
cheerful home. 

Colonel and Miss Linsey were the only two in the 
family, and Miss Linsey seemed to be the idol of 
the village of Sunnydale, while at Sunnydale Hall she 
reigned a queen, throwing sunshine and happiness 
all around. In herself, her outward form was all 
that was beautiful, with deep blue eyes, and hair that 
resembled silver more than gold. As in the Countess 
de Bur's family, prayer was a ceremony at eight in 
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the morning. Miss Linsey conducted the service in 
her own way by playing on the organ a psalm of 
David, which they all took part in singing. After- 
wards a few verses from some well-selected chapter, 
ending by the Lord's prayer which was repeated by all. 
John had often been to prayers. Whether it was his 
new place, or the soand of beautiful music^ he could 
not tellj but he seemed rooted in amazement. No 
psalm seemed like the 88th, the last verse might have 
been written for him : ' Lover and friend hast thou 
put far from me, and my acquaintance into darkness.' 
The servants during the Lord's prayer threw their 
white aprons over their faces, and the flapping of the 
aprons seemed like the rustling of angels' wings. 
This service made a great impression upon John : he 
felt a new and fresh pleasure in the worship of God ; 
a strange though tiny light dawned upon him, and he 
would not on any pretence omit this service. He took 
for the first time his Bible in hand, as if it indeed was 
a wonderful book, and the last words of the Psalm 
seemingly written for him. Hour by hour passed, and 
he still read, feeling greater interest, making new dis- 
coveries, until, like Nicodemus, he said, * How can these 
things be V And John, the unforgiving John, knelt 
praying, 'Forgive me my trespasses.' This newly 
awakened feeling gradually increased, and day by day 
strengthened, and he prayed as he went along : 

' Lord, make me steadfast to the end, 
Thy spirit with my actions blend ; 
For I shall conquer through Thy love, 
And reign Tvith Thee, my God, above.' 

His fellow-servants were delighted with him ; they 
thought him something quite superior to a servant. 
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Mary Jane, the lady^s-maid to Miss Linsey, and Anne, 
the bailiff's daughter, took a wonderful interest in 
him. They always went to church, and stopped to 
communion, because, in fact, John did. John's affec- 
tions just now were beyond the things of time, and he 
showed them both many little acts of kindness which 
he thought ifc was his duty to do ; but which they, poor 
misguided girls, thought were prompted by very 
different feelings. He was most attentive to Colonel 
Linsey, ever anticipating his wants ; and he thought 
he had been fortunate in getting one of the best 
servants in the world. 

Colonel Linsey was. a dear grey-headed old gentle- 
man, wearing a happy look and smiling countenance. 
It was quite a romance to many how he came to marry 
a lady so young and beautiful, who was only twenty 
when she died, beloved and regretted by everyone that 
knew her. In the little church at the end of the lawn, 
which was encircled with ivy, is to be seen a magnificent 
marble tomb on which is inscribed : * Erected to the 
memory of Florence Adela Haydon Linsey, wife of 
Horace Ernest Linsey ; also EUsie Edith Haydon 
Linsey, wife of Fitz Henry Darly Linsey, and her 
infant, Florence EUsie Adela, who perished- in the 
wreck of the Captain/ This tomb was splendidly cut 
in marble ; two angels were in the act of placing on 
the heads of two beautiful women a golden crown, 
while a lovely infant, its brow encircled by glory, was 
holding the robe of her mother with one hand, and a 
bunch of flowers which would never perish with the 
other. This splendid piece of sculpture cost thousands 
of pounds ; though that was a small matter to Colonel 
Linsey, who had passed the greater part of his life 
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in India^ and had left very large estates behind 
him. 

In the summer the little church was thrown open to 
visitors. Many came from miles round to view the 
beautiful tomb, bringing with them the choicest 
flowers, and leaving them at the feet of the statues. 
Each visitor endeavoured to outvie others in the 
selection of flowers, so that it was quite a picture 
sometimes to see them, their perfume filling the sacred 
edifice. It was also the custom of the head-gardener 
to place the rarest flowers in the church. Miss Linsey 
rarely missed a day in visiting the tomb, if only to 
add some simple flower which took her fancy. On 
one of these occasions when returning, she met her 
papa on the lawn. 

'Oh, papa,' she exclaimed, 'do go and see the 
church this afternoon ; the flowers are beautiful. All 
the visitors are gone except an old man and his 
daughter. Joseph is waiting to lock the doors/ 

The colonel was surprised wh6n Joseph told him of 
the large number of visitors he had received. ' That 
old man and girl,' said he, ' have been here for the 
last hour.' 

The colonel looked towards the girl, and his frame 
shook, and he staggered. The girl ran to him, and 
prevented him from falling. He looked again at the 
girl, and he fell in a fit. With difficulty Joseph and 
the old man raised him until assistance could be got 
to carry him into the house. This illness very much 
weakened Colonel Linsey, and it was some time before 
he recovered. He could remember little, but had some 
wild idea he had seen his wife. Poor old gentleman ! 
I say poor, because he had little faith. He was not a 
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decided character, buj; fike Felix of old, waited for a 
znore conFenieiit seasois. He studied to live a good 
Ufe, ^ave assistance to the poor, Itad ^inilj prayer, 
made his servants go to clmrch, wronged no one, but 
hoped in life to please God bv a series of good deeds. 
He was foolishly fond of his daoghter, and made a 
woman of her in capacity and thought wli€n scarcely 
in her teens. No boilding, or indoor or domestic 
arrangement coald be nndertaken until he had con- 
sulted Miss Linsey ; so that the general ciy was, * She 
will be made an old woman beftwre she is ever a young 
one,' which might have been the case had not her dear 
old nnrse, a sincere Christian, who had nursed her 
mamma in her childhood, and did all she coold that 
her dear child might never feel the parent's loss, but 
realise Christianity in all its sweetness^ Ellsie Linsey 
often spoke of the fears she sometimes had concerning 
her papa, becaase he thought so much of deeds and 
actions — ' Xot like her, dear nursey, who thought so 
little of herself, so much of our dear Jesus^' 

The colonel was most anxious that she should re- 
wive a perfect education, consistent with her position 
aiS an heiress. She was for years under different masters 
HUil gv>vertiesst>s. Being quick and intelligent, she 
>VHi;!t ohought to be exceedingly clever; her paintings 
tiuvl Urn wings were exquisite ; her performances on the 
olU v^rgau tilleil all listeners with delight. On a special 
iVvH^ou^ when her father and herself paid a visit to 
!4^Htta <»>W kVieud::^ iu Carisbrook, in the Isle of Wight, 
H^ wh;» (MJted ai$ a favour to play selections from 
^J^t^tfth Masij,' which she did in such a 
manner that Lord RusseU, an only 
Qwu age, fell desperately in love 
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•with her, and could not forget the last few strains of 
the organ. He soaght an immediate introduction, and 
was delighted to find her the ideal of his imaginary 
wife. He would have wooed her for his bride at a 
very early period had not a great stumbling-block 
prevented him : Miss Linsey would never marry any- 
one but a sincere Christian, and Fitzroy Russell was a 
man of the world, and could not, like the young 
Levite, forsake all and follow Jesus. He accidentally 
met Miss Linsey in the grounds of the old castle, and 
seizing the promising moment, sought to know if the 
affection was reciprocal. The unlifted eyelid and 
pressure of her hand said ' Yes.' Then the courage 
and better self of EUsie Linsey came, and she said, 'No, 
it cannot be -^ for she saw the unknown hand printed in 
letters of gold before her, ' Be not unequally yoked, 
and so provoke the God you serve.' But Fitzroy 
would not listen, and begged of her to wait twelve 
months, and he would try to be worthy of her and 
claim her for his own. 

The colonel thought it an excellent opportunity. 
Though anxious to retain his daughter for himself, he 
was sorry and vexed lest she should lose a title, and did 
all he could to encourage Lord Fitzroy, who was now 
rarely away from Sunny dale. Miss Linsey's influence 
over him was very great ; her simple faith and geritle 
persuasion had done much to make him a differ^it 
man, for he was not only a nobleman by birth, but bin 
actions were all noble and upright. He took tb^ ]eer« 
and laughs of his companions with a spirit that wan 
worthy of him, and that endeared him more and lutft^ 
to Miss Linsey, who could not refrain from Uaghing 
when he told her how his friends ridiculed hi 
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said, ' That pretty girl of yours will makq you wear 
the gown yet/ Fitzroy was a great statistician, and 
bid fair to be as great a statesman as his father, 
who held one of the principal seats in Parliament. 

Thus they blended their lives together. EUsie 
Linsey trusted in her God ; to Him she committed her 
ways, and doubted not He would give her the desire of 
her heart and bring it to pass. 



CHAPTER IX. 

The Countess de Bur still continued in that dull 
apathy and grief in which we left her. It was a 
painful and very diflBcult thing to realise Christianity 
in its purest sense. ^Whom the Lord loveth He 
chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom He re- 
ceiveth.' Tom Haudy, poor fellow, had been seized 
with a fit, which left him in such a weak and helpless 
state that Dr. Ellis had procured from the countess a 
letter to enable him to go to a Convalescent Home 
for invalids in Exeter, or rather a mile from it, 
within a short distance of Sunnydale. Ellsie had 
found it quite an unlooked-for and exceeding' great 
trial to part with her father, and when she left him 
at the Home her pent-up grief and trouble eased itself 
in tears. She had proceeded but a short distance 
when she sat down upon a stone, feeling she was 
quite alone, and gave way to a fit of grief distressing 
to witness, all her past and present troubfo rushing 
upon her memory with fresh force and agony. Thus 
she would have sat had not a gentle hand aroused 
her, asking her with kind inquiry her trouble. When 
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she raised her head and Miss Linsey gazed upon her 
— ^for she was just returning from the Home Tom 
had entered, having visited an old servant — she was 
struck particularly with the face, and gazed again and 
again, her heart beating wildly. How, or where, was 
that face known to her ? BUsie answer^ed quietly : ^ I 
am better now ; my trouble seemed more than I could 
bear just now, and my crying has done me good/ 

* Pm sorry to hear you have trouble : we all have 
trouble here below,' said Miss Linsey ; ' but there 
is One we can take our troubles to. I hope you know 
this One, my young friend T 

EUsie opened her large tearful eyes, while a new 
energy seemed to possess her, and answered : * Whom 
to know is life eternal.' 

The darkness of the horizon and large drops of rain 
gave warning of an approaching storm, and with a 
warm shake of the hand, and the assurance of meet- 
ing again. Miss Linsey smiled and said : ^ We are 
travelling to the same celestial country, where sorrows 
and tears are no more. Farewell !' And each has- 
tened in separate directions. 

Could EUsie have known that she had parted with 
her only cousin, her dear mother's only sister's child, 
how different the meeting I And need we wonder at 
the strange feeling possessing EUsie Linsey when 
Ellsie looked up with the same eyes and expression of 
her dear mother. To what different homes the two 
girls hastened ! Ellsie Linsey to Sunnydale, all love- 
liness, splendour, and plenty ; poor EUsie, to the 
cottage at the cove, with its whitewashed walls and 
scanty furniture, only her friend Jumper to bid her 
welcome. Poor dog ! could he have spoken words of 
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comfort, he would; he whined and jumped round her, 
licking her hatnds. EUsie found a note, bidding her 
go at once to the Ch&teau. So hurrying to shake the 
rain ofE her things and make herself a little tidier, 
she wondered as she went along, with Jumper by her 
side, what the Countess de Bur required. They were 
all new faces at the Chateau. Jennie Fox had left, and 
Matty Lovedale was in her place; but just then she 
was away for a few days' holiday. EUsie was shown 
into the hall, and bid sit down, the footman saying, 
* Her ladyship will see you presently.' 

What a picture the place looked to her, as she gazed 
at the lovely paintings and interesting statuary — Ruth 
and Naomi. The entreating look of Ruth filled EUsie 
with much thought. Ellsie was shown into the little 
drawing-room where the Countess was particularly fond 
of sitting, and was much struck with her altered ap- 
pearance. She had often seen her ladyship walking and 
in church, but her veil was generally drawn over her 
face, which prevented her noticing the changed look 
trouble had made; her hair of jetty black was now 
silvered and grey. 

* Ellsie Handy,' said the countess, ' I sent for you, 
hearing your father had been obUged to leave you. 
I fear it has straitened your means, and you must feel 
very lonely. Is it so, Ellsie ?' 

Poor girl, it took a few moments to steady her 
voice. 

' Thank you, my lady, Dr. and Mrs. EUis have been 
very mindful of us, or I know not what I should have 
done.' 

' I am glad of that,' said the countess. ' Mrs. Ellis 
seems a wonderful help in the village, and an exceUent 
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person — the whole village speaks of her goodness. 
Is it not so V 

'Yes, my lady, she is everyone's friend, and a 
mother to me/ 

' I sent for you, EUsie, to know what you thought of 
doing during your father's absence/ 

' Thank you, my lady, I am to go to Dr. Ellis's and 
remain the time. He has ever been a friend to me 
and my poor father.' 

While they were talking, James, the footman,entered, 
and said a messenger wished to see her ladyship at once. 
'Take a book, BUsie; you will find interest in some 
of them,' said she, and left the room immediately. 

It was a great treat to EUsie to see so many books, 
and above all the poems by celebrated men. Taking 
up Longfellow, and opening it at the ' Golden Legend,' 
she was not only struck with her own name, but with 
the Legend her namesake related to Prince Henry, 
of Christ and the Sultan's Daughter, and folding her 
hands for a few moments, thus she soliloquised : 

* Say what is Life, with all its cares and pain, 
Its glittering baubles, money and its gam, 
And the pure love, that we may give to some 1 
Surely there's naught but vauity beneath the sun. 
And ufe, and love whose flickering flames 
Deaden ; and no life remains 
Save that which lives in light with Him 
Beyond the portals of this life of sin. 
Yet there is life, an eternal life to come. 
An abiding place, a never-failing Home, 
Where all is bright, and joy and love 
Perpetual dwell with those above. 
No fear of parting, no fear to die, 
No cares of Hfe, no heartrending cry ; 
No night. For God is Light, and He 
Will make us happy through Eternity.' 

Her theme of poetry was disturbed ; her ladyship 

6 
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returned. The messenger that James announced had 
brought a telegram, intimating the arrival of her 
ladyship's brother and sister. Monsieur and Madame 
de Soucy, with their eldest and now only son, from 
Jamaica. Louis, their younger son, had died from 
fever, six months previous to their voyage. Raymond, 
as the eldest was called, was seldom well. His phy- 
sicians had decided that a tropical climate would never 
suit his constitution, and had recommended England 
as more congenial and likely to re-establish his health. 
M. de Soucy was a very wealthy sugar-planter, and 
just at this critical time his plantations were in a most 
flourishing and productive condition, and he hoped to 
realise a fair and remunerative price for them from 
some Italian merchants. He was a handsome man, 
with a most intellectual face, large black eyes, with 
head slightly bald, a high brow which spoke of noble- 
ness of character and integrity of mind ; and indeed 
his appearance gave but a fair outline of his reality, 
for he was held in great esteem by his countrymen. 
They had entreated him to be their president, but to 
this he would not consent, although he often gave 
them counsel upon different matters, and put down 
many political commotions which would have ultimately 
ended in bloodshed. The people had assembled in 
great crowds when he sailed, and gave him their united 
blessing, trusting he would return, while many wept as 
if they had lost all that was dear to them on earth. 
Raymond bore a remarkable likeness to his father. 
He had the same high forehead and dark eyes ; his 
face was both intelligent and pleasing, and his charac- 
ter as noble and good as his appearance. His coming 
of age had been looked forward to with great eager- 
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ness by his friends and servants on the estate in Ja- 
maica, where they anticipated great rejoicings and fes- 
tivity. This was not to be— his one-and-twentieth 
birthday took place on his voyage to England, and his 
health required the greatest care and quietude. They 
had just landed in Plymouth^ and hoped to be at 
the Ch&teau next day. The countess^ who had not 
received tidings of the ship for some time, was so 
delighted and excited that she could not enter into 
any lengthened conversation with Ellsie, but gave her 
a little present, telling her to call again in a short 
time. . 

In the meantime the family arrived safely at the 
Ch&teau : every room was brilliant with light ; smoke 
seemed to be issuing from every chimney, and the air 
rang with the sound of many voices^ such as had been 
only known in the time of the count. Matters went 
on in this way for some time ; but did not last long. 
Raymond's pale cheek became tinted with a rosy bloom ; 
they thought him well, and there were great rejoicings 
and festivities, which all at once were stilled — Ray- 
mond was ill ; he lay pale, with heavy drops of cold 
perspiration dropping from his forehead, his limbs 
became stiffened, and terror reigDod throughout the 
house. They sent post-haste for Dr. Ellis, who found 
the patient insensible and his pulse critical. He or- 
dered the house to be kept quiet ; no one but Mdme. 
de Soucy to enter the room. ^He must have a jiurse,* 
said Dr. Ellis, ' at once ;' but no nurse could be pro- 
cured. The fever was malignant, and all refused. 
The doctor was sadly troubled, and he intended send- 
ing to the nearest town to procure one, when Ellsie, 
with a womanly way she had, pressed him to let her take 

6-2 
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the case. The doctor remonstrated^ and said *No/ but 
after much persuasion and a little argument, he at 
last consented, and Ellsie was installed as nurse. The 
countess was delighted in having such a thorough 
good girl, and assured Mdme. de Soucy that under 
her good nursing everything would be done well. 

Raymond lay unconscious for ten days, not even 
knowing the gentle hand that was constantly near. 
Poor madame was a greater trouble to Ellsie than the 
patient. In vain Ellsie tried to soothe her agitated 
mind, while to the countess she was a little ministering 
spirit, always finding the right word, and doing the 
right thing. 

Raymond at last opened his eyes, and was sensible. 

^ Who are you V said he. 

' I am your nurse. Hush ! do not talk. Tou have 
been very ill — by-and-by you may talk a little.' 

His eyes followed her all over the room ; he called 
for his mother. 

Ellsie said, ' I will fetch her, if you will promise 
not to talk ; the fever will again return if you have any 
excitement ; and I will do anything to please you.' 

' Please, then, fetch my mother.' 

Ellsie straightened his pillow, saw him looking quite 
composed, and then brought madame to his bedside. 
It was with diflBculty that Ellsie prevailed upon her to 
say little, and was obliged to act with firmness. 

' Madame,' said Ellsie, gently, ' you must leave your 
son, or he' — and she whispered — ^may leave you for 
ever ; see how flushed, how exhausted he is. Come, 
my dear madame !' and she led her from the room. 

By-and-by he slept. Quietly she sat for hours, and 
when she moved, it was with such noiseless tread that 
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the sleeper was undisturbed. He now breathed calmly 
and slept peacefully. 

'Nurse — am I in Jamaica or England?' said he, 
opening his eyes. 

' England.' 

' Did you come over with us V 

*No, I am your nurse.' 

' Pve seen you somewhere.* 

' I think not ; only at your side, nursing you.' 

' You are nurse/ said Raymond, ' and a good one, 
too. What book is that you are reading V 

' The Bible,' said EUsie. 

* Bead to me.' 

'Any particular chapter V 

' No, read on.' 

EUsie turned to the 103rd Psalm. 

' What made you read that particular one V 

' Because you have particular reasons for blessing 
God.' 

' Can you pray ?' said Raymond. 

' If you wish it.' 

' Then pray.** 

After Ellsie had repeated a short prayer he said, 
'Amen, an.en. Canyon sing r 

'Yes.' 

' Sing on.' 

' What shall I sing I' 

' Sing away.' 

And Ellsie sang, 'There's a light in the valley for me.' 

' Thank you, nurse. Sing again, the same again.' 

While she sang he slowly said : 

* No evil will I fear, 
My Saviour is near.' 
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Nurse was delighted; her patient was a Christian, 
she felt sure ; and oh, how good it was to nurse such 
an dne ; what pleasure to read ; what happiness to 
sing ! 

Ellsie little thought silent listeners were near. The 
room they occupied was only divided from another by a 
door covered with cloth, which made no noise; a screen 
was drawn across it, which prevented Ellsie from seeing 
the door slightly open and monsieur and madame 
enter. Monsieur held his finger up to madame ; it was 
too sacred a time to have entered. He had- heard the 
psalm read, and his heart had echoed Eaymond's 
^ Amen.' He had also heard the hymn— thje sweet, 
gentle, and pathetic way the nurse sang. A tear stood 
upon his eyelid, as, in his son's voice, the lines were 
repeated : 

* No evil will I fear, 
My Sftviour i3 neaf .' 

He drew madame gently from the door, and noiselessly 
they descended the stairs. 

' Wonderful Providence !' he exclaimed, ' to send 
such a ministering angel to his sidel God grant, 
poor darling boy, that Christianity may be realised in 
this his time of sickness and trial. Surely we may be 
thankful, Amanda, God has given our boy a Christian 
nurse.' 

Eaymond would have had her sing the whole day. 
Many times when Ellsie thought him rather worse, 
she would say : ' Mr. Raymond, are you not so well ?' 

* Not so well.' 

' Can I do anything for you ? Is there anything 
you would like ?' 

^ Sing.' And hymn after hymn would then be sung. 
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On one occasion Baymond was lost in some happy 
and enchanted reverie, when he suddenly asked : 
' Do you believe that angels walk on earth, nurse V 
' Certainly not ; earth is not the place for angels/ 
said Ellsie. 

' You think not ? Well, I know one/ 
' Mr. Raymond V 

' Yes, one ; and that one is yourself, nurse/ 
' Mr. Raymond, it is profane— it is wrong of you to 
talk so.' 

' I shall ask the doctor^ and have his opinion/ 
' Mr. Raymond, do not tell the doctor such rubbish !' 
* iBravo ! here he is. Doctor, I say iny nurse is an 
angel — what say you V 

EUsid felt quite confused, and blushed beneath the 
doctor's gaze when he answered : ' I do not know 
about an angel, but I think she has provfed a very good 
nurse.' 

' No, no ! that's no answer. Am I not right, doctor?' 

'Well,' said the doctor, 'if angels walk here, she 

may be one ;' and he patted Ellsie on the shoulder, 

while Raymond declared he was a splendid doctor, and 

said and did the right thing. 

Days and weeks flew by, and Ellsie thought there 
was no necessity for her remaining. Mr. Raymond 
never would be quite well while she remained. He 
persuaded the doctor he still required her services, 
and he said : ' Well, well^ nurse, perhaps a week or 
two longer.' 

It was iarranged at last for her to leave, and the 
time drew very near ; only two more days. Raymond 
was moody and dull, and Ellsie said: /You must 
have outdoor exercise, Mr. Raymond. You are not 
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getting stronger remaining indoors. You do not look 
after yourself sufficiently when I am not with you. 
They tell me, yesterday, from the time I left until I 
returned you did nothing but sit looking moodily into 
the fire.' 

The conversation was interrupted by the housemaid, 
who said : '^ Nurse, madame wishes to speak to you. 
You will find her in her room.' 

' EUsie, is that you V said madame. ' Come in and 
shut the door. I think Mr. Eaymond not so well. 
Yesterday he ate nothing, and seemed so very low, 
and he does not care to have any of us with him. He 
sits so listlessly, never reads, nor can we even get him 
to smile. I was thinking, if you could manage it, you 
had better remain a few weeks longer; he may perhaps 
rally a little. Try to get him out in the sunshine — ^you 
seem to have more influence than I do,' and madame 
sighed. 'You have been so kind to him, and can read 
and sing so nicely ; I suppose it is that, nurse, which 
pleases him. And he is so weak, poor dear boy, it is 
quite a pleasure to see him a little bit happy. Try, 
nurse, and do your best, there's a good girl. Will 
you?' 

EUsie said : ' I will do my best, madame.' 

She returned to Mr. Raymond's room, with a little 
more colour in her cheeks than when she left, for it 
had faded when she entered madame's room. 

' Nursey,' said Raymond. 

'Sir.' 

' If you please, nursey, I like my own way.' She 
looked at him. ' Nurse, what did my worthy mother 
want with you ?' 

' To say she thought ' 
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' Thonglit what ? Go on/ 

* I had better remain a week or two longer. She 
thinks you not so well.' 

'A very wise mother indeed. I was very ill all the 
time nnrsey was away yesterday.' 

'Pray, sir, don't talk so familiarly; what would 
madame say if she heard you ? She would be very 
angry with me.' 

' Would she, though ? I'd see about that, nurse ; 
put on your bonnet. I'll try the garden; it looks 
very inviting.' 

On his way there he met his mother. 

' Bajrmond, my dear boy,' said she, ' is it really you, 
and alone ?' 

' No, not alone, mother, some one is behind ;' and 
madame looked and saw Ellsie following. 

' Stay, my dear boy ! I will take your place, nurse ; 
a little leisure to you, I know, will be no objection. 
Mr. Raymond takes up so much of your time.' 

Madame and Raymond were now in the garden. 
Ellsie returned to her room, but not cheerfully ; she 
felt sad and discontented all at once. One thing 
rushed upon another on her mind; she had visited 
her father only the day before ; his health was fast 
improving, and in a short time he would be again in 
their humble cottage. Did Ellsie think it a trouble 
to go back to the cove ? Why was this discontent, 
and even tears ? Opening her Bible, her eyes rested 
on Agur's prayer, ' Give me neither poverty nor riches ; 
feed me with food convenient for me.' She tried to 
feel more like herself; still the spirit of heaviness hung 
round her, and she sat with her Bible in her hand, 
while her thoughts were far away. 
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Raymond's visit to the garden was very short ; he 
found it too warm in the snn^ too cool in the shade. 

^My dear Eaymond^ this illness has made yoa 
frightfully irritable/ 

Madame was about to pluck a flower^ a small rose- 
bud, when he put his hand upon- h^rs. 

^ No, not that, my dear mother ; I want that. I 
shall leave it there a day or two. There are plenty of 
others j take one of those.' 

But madame did not. like Raymond's manner^ and 
thought him very changed. He went and sat down. 

' Do not sit on that iron seat, Raymond, there's a 
dear boy,' said madame. 

^ I shall go in,' he said; ' I do not seem to enjoy it. 
You had better remain, mother, it will do you good. 
Nurse must come and sing away this irritable temper 
you complain of. Good-morning. The air is very 
chilly.' 

Madame gazed after him and sighed : ' Poor dear^^ 
said she, 'he is so unlike himself — -so very, very irrit- 
abla I must se^ the doctor, and tell him exactly how 
he is.' 

Raymond reached his room and found his easy- 
chair by the fire. Inviting fresh flowers were in his 
vases, and his favourite books placed within reach. 
His restless mind could not be quieted 5 he opened his 
books, he closed them; he dtirred the fire, and sat 
gazing at the flames. 

EUsie entered without knocking: 'I beg pardon, 
sir, for intruding.' 

'Do what ? Never beg my; pardon again. Come 
in when you like, stay away when you like. Holloa ! 
what's the matter, EUsie ? I'm much deceived if yoa 
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hare not been crying/ And he took hold of her hand 
'with savage force. ' Now, out with it, nursey, out with 
it ; the truth must out/ 

' Please, Mr. Raymond, let my hand go. Remember, 
I am your nurse/ 

' Not a bit of it '—and he held her hand tighter — 
' not until you tell me what's up/ 

' Let my hand go !' And she tried to look cross. 

' Go on, now — ^the truth/ 

* Mr. Raymond V 

' Mr. Anything you like — go on. Well, then/ 

'I felt dull, and thought how lonely it would be at 
the cove again. I have had such a pleasant time at 
Dr. Ellis's — and it has been very pleasant here.' 
. He looked searchingly into her deep blue eyes, 
giving her hand s, still tighter grip. 

'The truth?- But her eyes drooped, and a scald- 
ing tear fell upon his hand. ' Now, nursey, I am afraid 
you are very naughty, but I will not worry you.' And 
he relaxed his hold, f Do not let me see any tears ; 
it makes me feel very ilL' .^d he sat gazing into 
the fire. 

Ellsie was only too glad to escape to her own room, 
where her tears, unbidden, flowed freely. ' Why does 
my heart beat so quickly ? What makes me tremble 
so ? why this sudden ecstasy ? And yet I cry, and 
feel so sorrowful.' She buried her face in her hands 
and prayed to Him who knoweth our weakness, and 
to whom the secrets of all hearts are Iqiown — our 
Counsellor, our best of friends. Ellsie lifted up her 
head and gazed upon the lovely scenery : the foliage 
in its beauty ; the grounds like a velvet carpet ; here 
and there a fountain of beauteous design — one a 
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sylph-like form, of Grecian type, pouritig water from a 
vessel which fell npon a bed of lilies; another, a 
gronp of three children holding cups to a fountain, 
giving the water a white foaming and crystal hue. 
The sky was beautifully clear, and silvery clouds 
floated o'er in the brilliant blue. Ellsie looked below 
and looked above, and gloried in what was far beyond. 
Her good angel was near ; she felt His unseen hand, 
and was happy again. 

The next day Ellsie sat sewing by the window. 
' Nursey/ said Raymond. 

At this critical moment madame entered. ^ Ray- 
mond, '' Nursey '' again ! How you do forget yourself ; 
one would think you quite a child again. I am sure 
nurse would rather you did not treat her so childishly. 
What do you say, nurse ? I have told Mr. Raymond 
how you disapprove of it, but it is of no use. I sup- 
pose, nurse, we must humour him a little; he has 
been so very ill — so very ill !* and she stroked his hair 
and kissed his pale brow. 'The countess tells me, 
nurse, your father is coming out of the Home next 
week, and you must then really leave. I know not 
what we shall do with Mr. Raymond ; but monsieur 
returns to-morrow, and he must spend his time with 
you, Raymond, and try to take the place of nurse.' 

Raymond sat, as usual, looking into the fire, until 
madame thought he did not care for her company, 
and made a pretence for leaving the room. ' Nursey, 
come here ; sit down there,' pointing to the chair his 
mother had occupied. ' Did you notice what my dear 
mother said ?' 

' Sir, I do not remember.' He gazed lovingly at her. 

' Mr. Raymond, do not look at me like that ; it is 
wrong — ^all wrong.' 
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'Narsey, sit down and humour me. Sing that 
hymn — the first you ever sang — " There's light in the 
valley/' Gome now, like a good nurse, begin,' 

EUsie complied, but her voice trembled. 

' Good, nursey — very, very good. Who shall I have 
to sing to me when you go, EUsie ? I shall miss my 
nurse, my little angel.' 

' Sir, if I sit here you must not talk like that.' 

'Nursey, I want a little angel always with me. 
Where can I find one ? do you know ?' 

' Sir, you had better ask of God. I know no angels 
here.' She arose and left the room hastily. 

'Ask God, the young puss ! It is little use asking her.' 

The doctor now entered. ' Well, Mr. Raymond, you 
seem getting together again. What made you send 
for me ? Pulse good ; tongue, appetite good ?' 

' Yes, all good. Doctor, may I trouble you to lock 
my door ? I wish to tell you of an ailment your dis- 
ceining eye seems to have escaped.' 

' Dear me, dear me ! what can that be ?' And Dr. 
Ellis sat down. ' Let me feel your pulse again ;' and 
Raymond suffered him to take his hand once more. 
The doctor took out his watch. * Mr. Raymond, I 
think I know the malady ;' and his eye twinkled, and 
he shook with suppressed laughter. 

Raymond clapped his shoulder. * Doctor, no fun ; 
I'm right serious now. What do you know about that 
girl ? She is not the old man's real legitimate child.' 

' Well, well, Mr. Raymond, it's a long story ; and 
I do not know that I'm at liberty to tell.' 

' In confidence let me have it, doctor. You cannot 
tell the great interest I have in her — a life interest, I 
fear. Do, there's a dear fellow, begin.' 
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* I will tell you on one condition/ 

* Name it/ said Raymond/ 

' That you have not been making love to her — ^you 
have not told her you feel a ' life interest ' in her/ 
' On my honour^ I have not told her a word.' 

* Because she is a dear^ good little thing, and I 
would not have a shadow cast upon her sweet, innocent 
hoart/ said the doctor. 

* Nor 1/ said Eaymond. ' But, whoever she is, she 
must bo my wife.* 

* 1 am afraid,* and the doctor looked serious, 'it was 
not very discreet of me to let her come. I might have 
foresoon all this/ 

* Now, my dear good doctor, now for all in ,con- 
H douce/ 

The doctor told him the whole of EUsie's story. 

* Bravo, doctor !* cried Raymond, when he had 
finished. ' Now I shall go to work. Don't say a word, 
doctor. I will give you my word of honour that I will 
not say or do anything without your consent.' 

'Not a word to the dear girl,' said the doctor; 
' unless monsieur gives his consent. Dear, sweet girl, 
I would not have her happiness marred on any account. 
Now, good-bye, Mr. Raymond — good-bye.' 

' I say, old fellow, give us a look up pretty often. 
I shall not be quite well for some time.' 

The dpctor laughed, and said : * Well, well, Mr. 
Raymond, I'll see ; I'll not forget/ 

' Madame de Soucy wishes to see you, doctor,' said 
James; and he was ushered into madame's room. 

' Doctor, I wish to know what you really think of 
my son.* 

' His health, madame,. I presume ?' 
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• His health/ 

* Well/ said the doctor, ' I think he will have 
better health than ever. This illness will be the making 
of his constitution. He will get gradoally stronger, 
And outgrow those bad headaches/ 

' What about his irritability, doctor ? I find him 
xnuch worse since his illness/ 

' I cannot in any way prevent those sudden fits of 
temper. You will excuse me, madame/ — and he 
smiled — 'I think that is constitutional. I have no 
doubt that in the course of time you will see even in 
that a great change for the better/ 

' You will give him, doctor, plenty of strengthening 
medicine ; his nerves, poor dear, are so shattered and 
weak. I must again tell you the immense service his 
nurse has been to him ; in fact, her singing casts a 
spell upon us all. She is the most thorough young 
Christian I ever met, and I do not wonder at her being 
such a Special favourite of yours.' 

' You are quite right, madame, she is a first-rate 
girl, and no mistake; but I must bog you to kindly 
excuse me — I have several very critical cases on hand 
just now. The weather, madame, is very trying to 
everyone, I think, just now. Good-morning, madame 
— good-morning !' 

' Nursey,' said Raymond, one day, ^ come into the 
garden ; I will cut some flowers for the vases. Look 
at those rose-trees; the last two or three days have 
made a wonderful improvement.' Madame saw them 
from the terrace and joined them. ^Here's my dear 
mother coming again. I wish you to stay, do you 
hear, nursey V 

'Yes, sir, but ' 
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^ There's no '^ but/' my good girl. Bring your basket 
here.' 

' See, Raymond/ said his mother, ' your rose-bud 
has improved ; it is nearly full blown.' 

' I hope not. My word ! it would not have done to 
have left it another day. Nursey, I have been watch- 
ing this little flower, which is perfection, the best in 
the garden / and he plucked the rose and gave it her. 

^ Raymond, is it right of you to give your nurse the 
choicest flower ? You refused it to me/ and madame 
looked very much piqued and annoyed. 

^Come, mother, you love your tiresome boy; he 
really must be humoured a little. You have made 
that girl very uncomfortable. Tell her to keep that 
rose in remembrance of her patient nursing ! Now, 
mother, fire away.' 

^ Raymond, most ridiculous ! stupid boy !' but 
Ellsie stood near, and madame felt she must. ' Nurse, 
Mr. Raymond wishes you to have that flower. Take 
it, my girl, and put it in water ; it will soon fade — 
soon fade/ and the last two words eased the poor 
mother, who thought her son more than irritable — 
quite stupid. 

' Mother, here ; you are a dear good creature,' and 
he plucked another rose and gave her ; but madame^ in 
spite of his endearing manner, felt very annoyed. 
^ Don't be jealous, my dear mother.' 

* Raymond, jealous ! what do you mean ? Really, 
you are quite a boy again ; it is quite distressing. I 
wish you would get stronger and more like your own 
noble self j' and madame left him and sought the 
countess, to tell her how very foolishly he was behaving 
to his nurse. ' You see, my dear sister, it is want of 
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strength ; the boy will be all right when he gets strong 
again/ The coantess looked grave^ and thought 
Baymond not quite so boyish as pictared^ but rather 
gaining strength upon a foundation that could never 
hold^ and which was likely to cause madame more 
uneasiness than in her love and anxiety she could in 
any way see. 

Bllsie was in her room; her few things were all 
put together save her rose and her Bible. She took 
the flower, pressed the water from its stem, and laid it 
carefully in her Bible, which she placed in her box, 
sighing as she said, ' My treasures : one will never 
fade, for '^ the Word of the Lord endureth for ever ;" 
but my rose may fade and wither — so may perish all 
my earthly hopes.' 

The servants deeply regretted her leaving, but none 
like Matty Lovedale, the upper housemaid. How she 
loved EUsie ! Poor Matty, you would have thought 
the parting was for years, her grief was so intense. 
' Dear nurse,' said Matty, ' will you write to me often ? 
I feel such a stay when with you. I have no friend in 
the wide world, no one who would care if my end were 
heaven or hell.' 

^ Hush, dear Matty ! I thought of you last night, 
and put these lines together for you. They are yours, 
Matty, from your true and sincere friend, Bllsie. You 
have made me your confidante and friend : take all, 
dear Matty, to our loving Saviour. He will not with- 
hold any good thing from us. He is our stronghold 
and rock of defence. Eead these lines, dear. Fare- 
well, dear Mattie V and EUsie left her. 

The following were EUsie's lines to Matty : 

7 
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I want a friend, a friend in part, 
To sympathise and cheer my heart 

When full of lonely woe ; 
To share with me in grief and pain^ 
And use all efforts to sustain 

My faith while here below. 

A friend to lead me in the way, 
And teach me in my heart to say 

God's will on earth be done. 
To wipe away the sorrowing tear, 
To help me see my faults while here, 

And worldly pleasures shun. 

To bid me seek a higher aid, 

When hopes are fled and joys decayed. 

And learn of Him who died. 
Who when on earth our sorrows bore, 
That we might land on Canaan's shore, 

Where tears are ever dried. 

And I have tried one here to find, 
A friend both loving, constant, kind-; 

But all has proved in vain. 
They weary get, their love's not firm, 
And ah I away I see them turn ; 

But why should I complain 1 

A friend I have, a friend indeed 1 
Just such a one as I do need — 

'Tis Jesus, He is mine ! 
He'll never turn, His name is Love, 
And I shall dwell with Him above. 

An angel bright to shine. 

Poor Matty lost lier good friend Ellsie, but gained 
One that ' sticketb closer than a brother/ 

Bllsie went to say good-bye to the countess and 
madame. They both commended her good conduct, 
and gave her ten pounds as a present from them for 
her great care and attention. EUsie then went to 
Mr. Eaymond's room. Her heart beat quickly, and 
she could not still its throbbing, although she prayed 
for strength as she knocked at the door. 
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' Well, nursey/ said Baymond; ' you are really goin^ 
at last ? Come here a moment. Will you promise me. 
nursey * and he took her hand. 

' Mr. Raymond !' 

* How you will '' Mr.'' me f Will you promise to 
nurse me again if I am sick ? I shall think some- 
times of my gentle and self-denying little nurse. 
Holloa ! what's the matter ? tears, I declare ! Good- 
bye, nursey. Don't forget Raymond.' 

Tears prevented her utterance of a syllable, and 
she left the room. Poor Raymond thought himself 
quite a man, but just then he seemed troubled with 
a bad cold: his handkerchief was in constant use, 
and he felt a weakness of the eyes. He watched her 
until she reached the outer gate, then sat hour after 
hour thinking of the doctor's story and the old fisher- 
man. ' Anyway, she is not his child. What matters 
whose child she is ? I must and will have her. 
There's mother again; there's no getting over her 
pride. It must be mastered,' 

While he thought, madame knocked at the door. 
'Raymond, my dear, why do you not come down 
for a little change ? You can never be well while 
remaining alone. Your spirits will be bad ; your 
appetite will fail, and I shall live in constant dread 
of that fever returning.' 

* All wrong, mother dear — you're all wrong. Just 
shut the door, will you V and he placed a chair »for 
her to sit down. ' There, mother, rest there and be 
'' aisey," as the Irishman says.' 

* Why, Raymond, my dear, you are quite cheerful, 
and I feared to find you so terribly irritable.' 

' Now, mother, there is only one thing will re-estab- 

7—2 
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lisli my health. The doctor knows it, and it depends 
on you, mother, in a great measure whether my health 
is to be good or bad. I know you love your boy. 
Come, come, put that handkerchief away;' and he 
kissed her cheek. 

' Raymond, you are my only living treasure.' 
^ Come, how so, what would the governor say ? 
What about my dear father ? I your only living trea- 
sure V 

*Your father is part of my existence. I never 
think of him apart from myself. Whom have we but 
you, Eaymond ? We left our lovely home and 
country for you — all for you ; then you tell me it re- 
mains for me to improve your shattered health. Oh, 
Raymond, my boy, my boy !' 

' Now tell me, mother ; can you keep a secret for 
a little while, till father arrives ? Cheer up, old lady, 
and tell me truly !' 

' Secret, Raymond ! who better than a mother to 
listen to her boy's secrets ? Go on, my dear — go on.' 

^ I want to be married, mother — married ; and I am 
desperately in love with a splendid little girl, but I 
don't think she would accept me if you had any objec- 
tion. And if she refused me, I should never be well 
again.' 

'Raymond, I think I know your lady; it is Lady 
Ambrose's youngest daughter, Sophy. I'm sure she 
loves you, and you need not be the least fearful of a 
refusal. Poor dear, she has been so anxious about 
you since your illness, and was here only yesterday.' 

' Stop, mother ! You're wrong ; it is not her. The 
girl I marry must have a fortune in her, not so much 
with her.* 
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' Who can it be V said madame j ' I know of no one 
else/ 

' Prononnce that last word in two syllables, and you 
have it.' 

' Pronounce " els-e '' — what, Ellsie ! that nurse, a 
poor fisherman's child ! Nonsense, ridiculous ! Come, 
nay boy, tell me who it is !' 

' I have told you, a girl with a fortune in her, not 
with her.' 

' Baymond, you are jesting.' 

' No, mother ; no idle words those/ 

' Have you said anything to the girl ?' 

' No, mother ; simply because she would refuse, for 
more reasons than one.' 

' Refuse, Raymond, refuse ! a poor girl refuse ! 
For why, I should like to know ? Refuse a gentleman 
by birth — a gentleman of fortune ! What do you 
mean, Raymond ?' 

' That she would refuse on the ground of its being 
against your wishes, or the governor's, not that my 
dear father would ever make poverty an obstacle 
to his boy's happiness. And there are other reasons : 
the dear girl would wish ' 

' Raymond, this can never be ! Try and get the 
better of these fanciful ideas ; think of introducing a 
fisherman's girl in society !' 

* I do not think a word about society. In England 
any girl is introduced ; and to see it, as I have, even 
in my short stay here, I feel a disgust at what some 
men call society. Of that I will say little, but a good, 
virtuous, dear girl like nursey is too good for society. 
I want her for myself.' 

' Come, Raymond, you are going to Sunny dale, and 
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there you will see a beautiful young lady possessing 
every desirable charm for you or any gentleman. You 
will forget, Raymond — forget this little madness on 
your part. Tell me, my dear boy, you will forget, for 
. your dear mother's sake.' 

'Mother, one moment before you go. You must 
go with me to the cove to see her, and must shake 
oif all timidity, and tell her you approve of all I 
say.' 

* Promise me, my dear boy, you will not think of 
this for some little time, say a month ; then, if you 
are still anxious, I must see what can be dona I 
cannot think your father will give his consent.' 

' My father is a Christian, noble in character and in 
mind ; he will not throw away his son's happiness for 
what society thinks.' 

Madame left him in great distress of mind. Her 
earthly ambitions and hopes for her boy seemed now 
blighted. She could never tell anyone that he thought 
of marrying a poor fisherman's daughter. ' What a 
pity we had her here, with her pretty face, so young — 
too young to have been a nurse. I wonder my sister 
did not foresee all this. This degrading alliance will 
sever the best of friends.' 

' Hark ! the noise of horses in the court. What 
can the matter be now ?' and Raymond took a look 
out. * It is he — my father ! James, James !' said 
Raymond — ' that youth is always busy. Matty, here ! 
just find me my shoes and my scarf. I can never 
find my things now that nurse has gone.' 

Matty helped him to dress ; and seeing a little book 
of EUsie's, she took it and was going out with it in 
her hand. 
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' Stop^ stop I' said Raymond. ' Give me that little 
book 'y and he took it and put it into his pocket. 

Matty stared^ and with a look of consternation 
said: 'I beg pardon^ sir. I thought it belonged to 
nurse.' 

' Quite right, Matty. What were you going to do 
with it V 

' Sir, every little thing belonging to her is such a 
treasure^ and I am sure she was a treasure herself; 
everybody speaks of her as being quite a real treasure/ 

' Treasure^ Matty ! Why, where the treasure is, 
there will the heart be also.' 

*rm sure, sir, she had my heart. I shall never 
meet with one like her again.' 

' Bight you are, Matty. A thorough treasure. Now 
for my cap, please. Keep a good fire there V And 
Raymond went down to meet his father. 

Monsieur had just returned from Sunnydale. He 
had been to London and several places, and Sunny- 
dale was the last. He was not acquainted with Colonel 
Linsey, but his brother Sir Charles was one of his 
greatest friends; and he found Colonel and Miss 
Linsey people whom he felt a particular pride in 
associating with, and longed to introduce madame 
and Raymond to them. 

Poor madame was anxious to get away, that Ray- 
mond might forget his love-mania. She could not 
disguise her feelings, and she was obHged to teU the 
countess. Monsieur thought her very restless and 
uneasy, not looking welL The most cheerful time 
they had was when he spoke of the colonel's daughter 
and he felt sure Raymond would make a splendid match 
there. 
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CHAPTER X. 



Ellsie reached the doctor's safely, and Mrs. Ellis was 
glad to have her there again. 

'Ellsie, my dear, you have only left in time; the 
doctor was saying he should have had you for a patient 
if you had stayed much longer. How pale and thin 
you look ! and yet you have had good living, and 
been very comfortable.' 

' Indeed, auntie, I have, and I may say I have spent 
some of my happiest hours there. For Mr. Baymond 
was a good Christian, and I enjoyed his sociefy so 
much ; you know, auntie, I always enjoyed meeting 
with sensible, good, kind people, and there is some- 
thing so refined and polished in a well-educated person 
that you can always tell a gentleman or lady by their 
manners. The dear countess, to my mind, is a perfect 
lady ; monsieur and his son perfect gentlemen.' 

' I hope, my darling girl, this young fellow has had 
no other influence. Young girls are so apt to fall in 
love.' 

' Dear auntie, you may rely on me never doing any- 
thing you or my uncle would disapprove. I certainly 
must confess Mr. Raymond to be the ideal of a man 
I should like ; but, dear auntie, you have taught me 
to school myself, and I pray I may ever be guided by 
what you and the doctor think best for me. I 
have a secret longing and yearning at times for things 
not good for me — and I take up Agur's prayer, and 
leave the rest to our *' better Friend." Oh, the conso- 
lation, auntie, of that dear book, my Bible ! It is 
daily food for the soul, and I find a relief, when feeling 
not quite comfortable, turning over its pages. I feel,' 
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said Ellsie, ^ such a sinking at my chest. What can it 
be, auntie f ' 

'I will soon find you a remedy, my dear.' And the 
good lady beat up an egg in a glass of wine and gave 
it her to drink. ' We must get you strong, or you will 
not be able to undertake the journey for your father.' 

' Dear auntie, think how rich I am ! I have upwards 
of twenty pounds for myself. Fancy little me being 
worth two guineas a week ! I should like you to come 
with me to buy some little things for father ; and I 
must look round home and see what is most wanting. 
Will you come with me, auntie, to-morrow ? Poor 
old cottage ! Effie has been letting in a little air ; 
she tells me the rooms wanted sweetening/ 

* Do not trouble your dear heart about the cottage : 
we will go to the cove, and from there make the pur- 
chases you require. You must go to rest early, and 
see what the morning will do.' 

Ellsie went to bed thanking G-od for all His goodness 
in providing such dear and kind friends. She loved 
to commune with her own heart when none but God 
was near. What could she not tell her heavenly 
Father ! Peeling that she required special guidance, 
she prayed for strength in weakness ; that the crooked 
paths might be made straight. Like a little child she 
trusted Him, her stronghold in danger, her comfort in 
sorrow. 

It was a beautiful morning : the sky clear, sun re- 
splendent, the air balmy, and a happiness possessed 
Ellsie that filled her heart with song. 

' Well, well, birdie,' said Dr. Ellis, ' your lays are 
uncommonly joyous this morning. I never heard you 
sing more sweetly. Let me look at our birdie's face ; 
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I had thought to find little cares and little troubles in 
those blue eyes ;' and he held her chin, and looked 
searchingly into her face. 

^ Oh, do let me go,' implored BUsie. ' Don't look 
at me so, for I'm blushing, T know.* 

He kissed her thin, rosy cheek, and invoked a silent 
blessing on her. 

' Come, Ellsie,' said Mrs. Ellis, ' let us now go to 
the cove.' 

' Auntie, you are full of smiles and fun this morn- 
ing. What can it mean V 

^ Guess.' 

' I must give it up, auntie ; Fm bad at guessing.' 

But imagine her astonishment on reaching the cove 
to find the cottage whitewashed and painted, the 
garden weeded, and little white muslin curtains at the 
windows. 

' Oh, aunfcie, I know now !' And she opened the door 
— ^what a transformation ! The room was beautifully 
clean, a pretty carpet over the centre, the old arm- 
chair done up and covered with chintz, while the walls 
had been freshly painted, and her favourite prints 
framed and hung up. The back-door opened, and 
Effie entered. 

' My dear Effie, is this all your work ? But the 
carpet, the prints, the tablecover, what does it mean V 

* Mrs. Ellis will tell you about that ;' and Effie 
laughed. 

EUsie turned, then threw her arms around Mrs. 
Ellis's neck, and wept tears of joy. 

' Oh, auntie, I am so happy ! Do let me cry a little.' 

The kind soul kissed her. EUsie soon dried her 
tears, atid they sat down and began making plans for 
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Tom's return. A knock at the door. Effie opens it. 
It is James^ from the Ch&teau. A parcel for nurse, 
from Mr. Baymond. Bllsie hardly dared to open the 
parcel. What could it be ? ' Six volumes, I declare, 
of the poets I' The note accompanying she opens, 
but her hand slightly trembles. 

* Dear Nubsey, 

' Knowing your love of poetry, I have sent 
some books, which I hope you will like. Those pas- 
sages that have greatly pleased me I have underlined. 

' Eaymond.' 

She stood looking at these for some time, not listen- 
ing in the least to the conversation, or knowing a great 
part of it was addressed to herself. 

' Why, EUsie,' said Effie, ' I believe you are in love 
with Longfellow or Mr. Raymond.' 

Hearing his name, she closed the book, saying : ' I 
am so fond of these poems.' She was delighted to 
find that her own favourite poets had been selected, 
and the parts she loved best underlined. 

* I think you had better come, Effie, and help in her 
purchases,' said Mrs. Ellis. * Those books will put 
out of her mind what she most needs.' 

On their return Effie had to give Ellsie a surprise. 

' Father has purchased Rose Villa, a pretty little 
house with front and back garden ; such a nice lawn 
and verandah in front, with a greenhouse and stable 
behind. Father thinks of buying a gig, too. My 
dear Ellsie, see what can be done by industry and 
perseverance I Poor father took me to see it, and he 
said so nicely to me : '' This, dear Effie, is a proof of 
God's goodness toward us, and entirely the fruit of 
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Christianity realised/' It made me feel as bad as 
you did, Bllsie; I cried with real, true joy. Who 
would have thought the rough drunkard we have seen 
in that dingy cottage could have reformed and become 
so gentle and good ! such a dear^ good man he is now^ 
Ellsie/ 

' I am so glad, Effie — I am so glad ! What nice 
times we shall have if father is only able to get about 
again !' 

Ellsie and Effie fetched Tom home. His long ill- 
ness had taken the bronze from his face and hands, 
but with his silvery hair, which hung rather long, his 
pale and intelligent face, which was beaming with joy 
and happiness, it did one good to gaze upon him. 
When he entered the cottage he lifted up his eyes 
and exclaimed : * The Lord be praised. He has brought 
me back ; and that I have my girl still with me. I 
have had terrible fears they would take my gal away, 
my poor dear gal !' 

Ellsie set him in his chair, took off his coat, and put 
on a pair of slippers she had purchased. 

^ There, father dear, now you are at home again.' 

' Ah, dearie, I knows not what the future may be, 
but I knows that the Lord will provida His children 
shall never want bread.' 

Ellsie thought of the money saved up, and wondered 
how the Lord would provide. She could never live 
on Dr. Ellis ; and she sat and thought till the lines of 
one of her favourite hymns rushed upon her mind : 

• It may not be my way — it may not be thy way — 
But I know in some way the Lord will provide.' 

Poor Tom, his happiness was so great he felt power- 
less to talk, and silently communed with his God. 
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EUsie sat at the table with pencil in hand^ scribbling 
sheet after sheet. 

* What be you writing, dearie V said Tom. * Poetry 
again ? You be mighty fond of poetry. I expect one 
of these days there will be a book like one of those with 
your name upon the cover. Let me get upstairs and 
leave you for a little time ; only don^t be staying too 
long, or you will lose the little colour you have now/ 
and the old man laughed. ' I will see that little colour 
grow a sight bigger ; and your father, too, will have 
rosy cheeks again.' 

EUsie sat for hours, until the dawn of morning made 
her feel chilly, and her fingers refused to run over the 
paper. ' I must sleep, I know, but I feel no inclina- 
tion for sleep, though rest is necessary for the body.' 

She tried to compose herself. Was it a dream, or 
was she only allowing imagination to take up the form 
of a dream ? She dreamt her book of poems was 
completed, published, and she was able to keep her 
father from toil and labour the rest of his life. She 
started up ; she counted the number of pieces she had 
written. ' One hundred and fifty : that will make a 
book. I will add but little more. Who can I ask 
about them ? Mr. Raymond ? No, no ; it must not 
be him. I will not venture to ask him, or the old 
feelings will come back again. I must let Dr. Ellis 
into my secret ; he will help me.' 

Night after night, day after day, was spent in the 
completion of the work. Dr. Ellis saw a marked 
change in the girl; she looked pale and weary ; there 
was a worn look about her, yet the brightness of her 
eyes baffled him. One day the doctor found her alone, 
and was againlooking searchingly into her face and eyes. 
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' My birdie must tell me why she grows so pale and 
thoughtful, and let me give a little needful physic. Is 
my birdie in love V 

' Oh, don't talk so,' and her faced crimsoned. 

^ Tell me, birdie. You know I love you.' 

^ Oh, uncle,' said Ellsie, ' what could I ever do with- 
out you or dear auntie ? I am going ' — and she put 
her hands on his shoulder — ' to trust you, dear uncle, 
with a secret.' 

* Ah ! ah ! now it's coming, bless her ! I knew it 
must be told. Well, birdie, well V 

How completely was he taken aback when Ellsie 
told him how, night after night, she had arranged and 
added to her poems ! He promised to find out ways 
and means to have her book published, and keep it a 
secret from her friends, that she might surprise them 
by-and-by. Poor dear man, he was delighted with 
them, and read them carefully over and over again. 
He took them with him in his carriage, and found an 
opportunity of placing them before the countess, who 
kindly permitted the volume to be dedicated to herself, 
and she promised to get her brother to find a publisher. 

Monsieur was delighted with the work, and to find 
such talent in a cottager pleased him greatly. 

It was not long before the work was issued. It 
made a beautiful book. Monsieur had some copies 
very handsomely bound. He took a wonderful inte- 
rest in Ellsie, and felt proud to take the doctor several 
of the volumes. Dr. Ellis was half frantic with de- 
light, and persuaded monsieur to take a seat in his 
carriage while he drove to the cove. They found 
Ellsie, in a pretty light print morning-dress, her 
dimpled cheeks rosy at the sight of Dr. Ellis. She 
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looked like a model for an artist^B studio. He handed 
her the book^ her name upon the cover : * Well, 
birdie, what think you of the book ?* 

Ellsie could not speak, but, in spite of the presence 
of monsieur, she, with eyes full of tears, hugged and 
kissed him. The doctor pressed her to his bosom aud 
kissed her again and again. Mousieur looked ou, but 
had to dash away a tear that would fall from his eyes. 
His interest was greatly awakened in Tom, with whom 
he chatted in a friendly manner. Monsieur told Ellsie 
how well her work had taken, and that she might now 
look upon her father as a retired gentleman. Her 
happiness was unbounded. 

*What do you think of her, monsieur?' said the 
doctor. 

' One cannot understand her being the old man's 
child. There is something about her, a something 
in her, so familiar to me, that it seems I must have 
seen and heai'd her voice in Jamaica.' 

* But that could not be,' said the doctor. * I have 
known her from an infant, a sweet little thing, and 
she has grown a beautiful girl.' 

* True, doctor, she is all you can wish, and you must 
feel quite proud of her. I myself felt I should not 
have minded your share, when she displayed so much 
affection for you.' 

* Bless her !' said the doctor. ' I am sure I shall 
myself feel greatly indebted to you for your interest in 
the work.' 

* Let us shake hands over that, doctor, and pray do 
not name it again.' 

Effie had removed to her new and happy home. 
Ellsie would not leave the cove. Tom became daily 
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more enfeebled^ and he coald only walk and amuse 
himself with Jumper ever by his sida The dog felt 
so delighted at again seeing his master, that nothing 
tempted him to move away ; and if Tom sat down, he 
stretched himself full length at his feet. He wagged 
his tail when Ellsie went out^ but looked at his master 
as if he said^ ^ I will not leave you again ;* and not 
even his beloved mistress could persuade the dog to 
stir from his chair. 



CHAPTEE XI. 



' What a lovely day !^ said Raymond. 

The birds were singing, trees and hedges were clad 
in rich foliage, the sun casting long shadows behind : 
everything looked beautiful. Monsieur had been away 
some days ; he had been hurried off to London, and 
was to meet madame and Raymond at Sunnydale. 
Raymond^s health was fast improving ; he took long 
walks and rides, which did him much good. He 
had been out walking for some time, when all of a 
sudden an idea seemed to strike him; he hastened 
into the house and went in search of his mother, who 
had invariably a bad headache. 

^ How is the head this morning, mother ?' 

' I cannot say that it is much better. . I really must 
try taking more exercise.' 

* That is what you want — change. Put on your 
things and come with me.' 

^ Where to, Raymond? Not to that wretched 
cove V 

' I'm going for a drive. Come, make haste ; let us 
have the best of the day.' 
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' Let me find my card-case/ 

' We shall require no cards, we shall make no card 
visits/ 

' Baymond, yon do not want me to go to that fisher- 
man's cottage ! I would not go there for the world ; 
it would be too great a tax for my head, and I am sure 
I should faint at the sight of the old man/ 

' Come away/ 

* I am not wanting you to take me anywhere/ 

' And I will not take you where the inmates will 
make you &int/ 

' I must change my dress. We are sure to see the 
Rudderforths' carriage ; they drive daily. I wish you 
could like his daughter. Agnes is a sweet, gentle 
girl ; I like her very much/ 

Madame enjoyed her ride amazingly. They were 
making their way home, and before madame was 
aware, were within a few steps of the cove. 

' Raymond, my dear, where are you going now ? I 
do not remember this lane.' 

' My dear mother, I am going to take you to the 
cove.' 

' Raymond, is this your promise V 

' I did not make a promise.' 

' I told you I did not want you to take me.' 

' I did not say I did not intend taking you.' 

' Raymond, I will not go — I cannot ! It is mon- 
strous — outrageous — impossible !' 

' Mother, just step from the carriage, there's a dear, 
good soul. You can do anything for this boy of 
yours,' 

'Raymond, I cannot. For your mother's sake, 
boy, let us return and wait a more fitting time.' 

8 
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' Mother, come along ; now then, mind how yon get 
ont/ 

' But what am I to say V 

' Say what yon like/ 

Madame was greatly put out, nevertheless she suf- 
fered Raymond to lead her on. They had scarcely 
reached the cottage when Jumper began to bark 
furiously. 

* That horrid dog ! Do get him away, Raymond ; 
he will tear me to pieces.' 

' Jumper, here ! Jumper!' 

The dog looked and snarled ; he did not quite fancy 
madame. 

Raymond entered the porch, and found Tom sitting 
there^ his spectacles resting on his nose : he had been 
reading. He had never taken to his pipe since his 
illness. Poor old man I he seemed much confused at 
seeing them. He bid Jumper lie down. Raymond 
soon made him at ease. 

' Well, Handy, how are you to-day ? and where is 
my nurse V 

' Come in,' said Tom. ' Come in, lady. Please sit 
you down,' and he handed a chair to madame. * You 
be the gentleman my girl nursed — Mr. Raymond ?' 

' That's just it,' said Raymond ; * where is your 
daughter ?' 

' She'll be here presently ; she has gone to the 
village. One of the children is iU there, and they are 
sure to fetch her afore the doctor.' 

* Raymond, inquire what the illness is the child is 
suffering from ; it might be fever.' 

' Make your mind easy, lady ; it is no fever. Bron- 
chitis — the children about here suffer sadly from it. 
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If the gentleman will kindly look he may see her 
coming across the fields. You can see a pretty dis- 
tance from the window/ 

' I will go, mother, and try if I can see anything of 
her; it will frighten her to see the carriage. Just 
talk a little to the old gentleman/ 

Madame harried to the door. 

* I cannot, Eaymond, stop in this poverty- struck 
place ; that brute of a dog ' 

' Here, Jumper, come along !' 

* He won't stir,' said Tom ; ^ he has never left me 
since I've been home.' 

^ Come here. Jumper V Raymond patted him. ' By 
George, I see her! Now, mother, pluck up your 
courage ! Here, Jumper !. come here ! good dog ' — 
he patted and stroked him. 

The dog looked at Tom, who said : ' Get along wid 
yer nonsense — go along !' and pointed for him to go. 
' Her be over the field ; there, get along !' 

Poor madame knew not what to do ; she gathered 
up her handsome dress, and sighed at the rashness 
of her boy. She entered into a little forced conver- 
sation. 

*Your daughter proved an excellent nurse. Mr. 
Baymond declares he owes his life to her good 
nursing.' 

' She be a dear good girl. There be somewhat 
superior in her; she does everything right well.' 

* Have you any more family ?' said madame. 

' Her nor me have not a relative in the world.' 
' Thank goodness !' thought madame. ^ How could 
Raymond tolerate such a man ?' 

' Are you able to do any business ?' she asked. 

8—2 
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' No, ma'ara ; I am af eared the time for work is gone 
by with me/ 

' How do you manage to live ?' 

' The Lord provides ; He is our Shepherd, and we 
shall not want. Her knows, and Dr. Ellis between 
them. Sometimes I ask her, but her says, '^ The ravens 
fed Elijah, father,'* and she laughs. I expects she sees 
them coming ;' and he smiled. ' Her tells me I will 
never work again. I be a gentleman living on my 
means. Bless her ! her be a clever girl, ma'am, and 
can manage now to keep her poor father without so 
much assistance from the dear doctor. Why, ma'am, 
he loves her as if she were his own dead daughter 
back again. He taught her half her learning — ^he and 
his good wife together : her be a real good lady in her 
way. I'm afeared some one will take my dear girl 
away from me ; and it would break the heart of her 
old father. I have been a real good father to her, lady, 
and it would be cruel of them to take her away.' 

' Who do you think will take her away V 

^ I don't know, lady, but I fears it ; it's my greatest 
trouble.' 

Ellsie had reached the top field, and was about 
jumping the stile, when Baymond, whom she had not 
seen, appeared. 

^ Allow me, nursey,' he said, taking her hand and 
lifting her gently down. 

^ Mr. Raymond !' and her cheeks became crimson, 
* how can you ! What would your parents say f You 
will certainly get me into trouble with them. Mr. 
Raymond, what would madame say ?' 

' Nursey, you know better ; I shall certainly do 
nothing of the kind. I have missed you so much. 
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nursey. I sliall certainly require your services 
again/ 

' Mr. Raymond^ yon must not call me '' nnrsey /' it 
is annoying to me / and she tried to look vexed. 

' What shall I call yon V 

' EUsie Handy, if yon please.' 

' EUsie Handy, if you please, I shall require your 
services again.' 

' Then, sir, I am sorry to disappoint yon, but I shall 
never leave father again to nurse any one.' 

'Why?' 

* Because ' — and Ellsie blushed deeply — ' you know, 
Mr. Raymond, he requires nursing.' 

' And you would rather nurse him than me, eh ! 
And how are you getting money to keep your father V 

'Mr. Raymond, I wish you would stay away. 
Monsieur and madame would never forgive me.' 

' How do you get on with money matters ? Your 
father cannot work.' 

' Mr. Raymond, I will give you that surprise some 
other time. I can keep my dear father. Provision 
has been made through Dr. Ellis and other friends. I 
am quite distressed, Mr. Raymond ; what would 
madame say if she knew you were with me ?' 

' Just go and ask her, Ellsie ; she is with your 
father.' 

He unlatched the door, and there sat madame ! 
She never moved from her seat. 

Tom said : ' I'm feared you have tried the lady's 
patience.' 

Raymond went up to Tom and shook his shoulder. 
' I've been taking care of her. Handy.' 

' Yes, sir, I knowed it. Her feels a littlo bit oi\&ixi^ 
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towards you; see her read them books you sent 
her/ 

Madame knew Raymond had sent the books. 

' Father dear, this is Mr. Raymond. Be careful 
what you say. You must not heed my poor father ; 
he does not mean anything wrong. Mr. Raymond, I 
am very fond of those books, Longfellow particularly.' 

While she was conversing with madame, Raymond, 
delighted, was talking to Tom. 

' You think. Handy/ he said, laughing, ' she has a 
little secret liking for me/ 

' Yes, sir, I am assured of it. She says if ever she 
has a husband, she hopes he will be just like Mr. 
Raymond/ 

'Come, Raymond,' said madame, and she looked 
greatly annoyed. ' I have an engagement with your 
aunt. I am sure, Ellsie, you are a wise, good girl, 
and would not encourage Mr. Raymond in talking 
such nonsense, and would never wish to be united to 
any one unless you could be made one of the family. 
Gentlemen must study position a little. I fear Mr. 
Raymond is filling your head with nonsense. I must 
go ; just open the door, nurse.' 

' Good-bye, Tom ; I shall come and see you again.' 
He took hold of EUsie's hand and held it tightly. 
' Good-bye, Ellsie Handy. Mind, he must be '' just like 
Mr. Raymond."' 

' Sir, what nonsense !' 

' Having a husband nonsense I' 

' Sir, I could never be married unless a great mys- 
tery were made clear.' 

* I will clear the mystery ; will you trust me ?' 

' Sir, will you do one thing for me ?' 
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' What is it V 

* Go, and do not offend madame/ 

' Good-bye, Miss Ellsie. I shall come and see yonr 
father when I return from Sunnydale/ 

Poop madame shook with rage, and could not repress 
her anger. 

' It is perfect madness for you to entertain such 
romantic ideas, Raymond. You who are a Christian, 
surely you would not rob the fisherman of his ewe 
lamb ?' 

' Not for worlds, my dear mother.' 

' I can assure you I could not tolerate that old man. 
Related to him ! What would the world think of us ? 
What would society say V 

* What would society say V said Raymond. ' It would 
say, *' He's a man ! He ha 3 not chosen some made- up 
painted toy, pleasing to the eye, made beautiful to look 
upon. He has won a lady bom, a good and virtuous 
wife, happy in her ignorance and seclusion. A gem 
of the very first water." Mother, I will not tolerate 
this state of things. Let a man marry whom he may, 
but let her be of his mind ; for instance, a man ought 
to marry a girl who is of the world, if he be of the 
world ; a good Christian girl, if he be a Christian. I 
shall never trouble the world.' 

* Say what you will, Raymond, you would never find 
the world would associate with a fisherman's daughter.* 

' You thought a good deal of her when she came in 
the capacity of nurse.' 

' Of course I did. Considering she was so young and 
inexperienced, her attention and forethought were 
more surprising; no nurse could have pacified and 
managed you better. She had more control over you 
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than any of us. Then you were so unreasonable, ask- 
ing her to read and sing/ 

^ And pray, could you have done it, mother V 

' If I could not, your aunt would.' 

' What, auntie sing ! You mean if I had asked her to 
tell me of her trials and troubles she would, and if a 
pailful of tears were needed she could shed them.' 

^ Eaymond, do not speak of your aunt in that way. 
In her you have a perfect Christian.' 

' Indeed,' said Raymond, ' if Christianity consists in 
no smiles, no songs, no cheerfulness, I am afraid very 
few — I for one certainly would not enlist beneath 
such a banner. As to nurse, her face is like a ray of 
sunshine, throwing sunbeams constantly around. The 
girl has had troubles, and very great troubles — not 
that she has breathed a word to me ; but she, in my 
idea, is a perfect Christian. And one day I may be 
able to unravel the mystery of her birth ; she little 
knows Dr. Ellis has told me the secret.' 

' My dear Raymond, you are madly fascinated with 
that girl, and it's one of those foolish freaks of fancy 
that last only for a time. Say no more about her 
until we return from London and Sunnydale; the 
change may make you alter your opinion.' 

' It strikes me you may make a change,' thought 
Raymond, as he whistled. 

Madame hastened to the countess and gave a very 
lengthened account of Raymond's inconsistencies. The 
countess was sadly disconcerted. 

' I think it a very stupid thing of Raymond,' said 
she; ^he cannot in so short a time know his own 
mind. But the girl is very talented, and will not re- 
quire to go out again. The doctor never thought of 
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her dpiDg such a thing, bat knew her father would 
be dependent upon her^ and that she woald in some 
way try to earn a livelihood, which I believe she will 
do. See this book, sister, and tell me what you think 
of her now/ and the countess took from her writing- 
table Elisions book of poems. 
' Can it be possible ?' said madame. 
' All things are possible ; but we must hide these 
from Baymond, or he will be more in&tuated than 
ever. He thinks her something now above the 
ordinary standard of women. Jullions, my dear sister, 
^vnll be sure to tell him ; he took so much interest in 
ishe publishing, even went to the expense of having 
t)hem printed ; and he is greatly infatuated with the 
girl. I do not know much of her, but I believe there 
is some mystery about her birth, which only the old 
3nan can explain. I do not quite think her his child, 
although I cannot tell, only by the little I have heard 
a long time ago.' 

Baymond sat in his room in deep thought, thinking 
of the mystery Ellsie spoke of : 'It must of course 
be her birth ; the fact ought to be made known to the 
world. My aunt and uncle abroad, no one to make 
any inquiries or take any interest. Surely there must 
be a something whereby she may be identified. If I 
can but find a clue, I will not leave a stone unturned 
until the mystery is fathomed. Dear sweet girl, may 
it be my lot to enlighten you — to make the mystery 
clear ! my father, anyway, will sanction the marriage ; 
and how I long to take her away from the misery of 
striving for a maintenance.' Little did he think that 
Ellsie possessed the genius she did, or his ecstasy 
would have been beyond bounds. He commenced his 
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packing, intending to start for London the next 
day. 



CHAPTEE XII. 

Ellsie watcted Eaymond's departure. She kept her 
eyes on the carriage until it was oub of sight. The ordeal 
was too much for her ; and coming in, she threw her- 
self at her father's feet, and cried and sobbed. 

' What is it, dearie ? Tell your poor father what 
makes you cry.' 

'How could you tell Mr. Raymond what I said,&ther ? 
I never dreamt of him and madame coming here.' 

' Come, dearie ; how were I to know you did not 
mean me to repeat what you said ? I believe you are 
much alike, for Mr. Raymond seems to have a little bit 
of liking for you.* 

' How foolish you talk, father ! who would like a 
drifted sea-weed like me ? Who am I ? and whQ,t do 
people know of me ? You only, dear father, took me 
in, fed me, clothed me; and inasmuch as you did it 
unto the least in the flock, the Good Shepherd will 
not forget you.' 

' My gal, I bless the Lord He put it into my heart 
to go to the sea that night, and save you, dearie, from 
a watery grave. Her were no common person we 
buried yonder ; a lady born, I feel sure. And you be 
a true little lady, Ellsie. Maybe they will come soon 
and take you away. But you won't forsake your poor 
father, will you, dearie V 

' Trust your girl for that. No fear, dear father, of 
any one t^ing me away.' 
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Poop Tom had his misgivings. He thought these 
gentle folks might want to take her from him^ and 
though he could not in any way tell how they might or 
could separate them^ this was his daily trouble and 
constant fear. 

' Don't look so serious, my dear dad. I must run 
to Dr. Ellis : he is trying his best to find out means 
for our support. You must never work again, dear 
father ; so cheer up. Here comes Effie I she will stay 
with you until I return.' 

EUsie put on her bonnet and hurried to Dr. Ellis to 
inquire if he had heard anything more of her book. 
' Dear uncle,' said Ellsie, ' any news V 

* Well, well, birdie, I have all you require. Monsieur 
has appointed several agents for the sale of your book; 
I have purchased a dozen copies ; there are several for 
yourself. A very neat little work it is. I think we 
must let Dame Martha into our secret.' 

' Do let me call her V gaid Ellsie. ' Auntie, here is a 
great surprise for you ;' and the dear old soul came 
hurriedly in, her happy face wearing its happy smile. 

* Well, Martha, what think you of the book V 
'They are my poems, auntie. And through my 

dear uncle they are published.' 

Mrs. Ellis put on her spectacles and looked. 'Yours, 
my dear child I' 

' Yes, mine ;' and auntie kissed her a dozen times. 

' Only to think,' said the doctor, ' they have sold out 
the first edition. And now, Ellsie, let me know if 
you require any money for the present ; I will be 
banker. What does your father say to it V 

' I am going to surprise him.' 

They talked and chatted until Ellsie had fully made 
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up her mind to try another scheme. She placked a 
flower from the vase and put it in her uncle's button- 
hole. ' Wear it to-night, dear uncle, in honour of my 
book ; for my heart's-ease has come, and I must want 
nothing more;' and EUsie sighed, and said again, 
' nothing more/ 

' Sighing, dear child 1 What is a sigh ?' 

EUsie replied : 

' What is a sigh % A heartfelt drop 

Which g\ishes from the breast, 
To soften down some bitter thought 
Which oft pervades our rest' 

^ Birdie, there's a double meaning there. Nothing 
very bitter, have you V 

' I think it bitter. I was telling father Tm like a 
drifted sea- weed, having no real father, no real name, 
nor kindred.' 

Mrs. Ellis, stroking her long curls, took hold of her 
hand and pressed it. EUsie knew that sympathising 
squeeze. ' Cannot you, my dear child, be happy in the 
state God thinks proper to place you V 

' Oh yes, auntie dear ; but it does not alter the 
matter. Suppose, now, I wanted to get married; who 
would have a girl without a name V 

' Well, well,* said the doctor, ' open confession is 
good for the soul, they say ; my birdie's thinking of 
Valentine's Day.' 

^ I am sure you are quite wrong, I seldom know 
when the day comes or goes. What has that to do 
with it, auntie ?' 

^ Your uncle must tell you. Such ditties please him.' 

' Tell away then,' said EUsie. 

The dear man laughed, and said: 'Little birds 
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grow tired of their nest, and fly away in search of a 
mate ; then boild a nest of their own/ 

^ Then I do not want Valentine's Day in my time. I 
should want &.ther, aantie, and your dear old face 
always with me/ 

' Well, well, how about the mate, Ellsie f Who 
could we find for a mate, Martha V 

^ Thank you, I will undertake the finding one myself 
when I require it / and BUsie laaghed. 

' Well, well, young men and maidens are pretty much 
the same as when you and I were boy and girl toge- 
ther. Now there's Mr. Raymond : I believe he has 
found a mate ' — and he laughed — ' a pretty girl, very 
talented, very clever. Birdie, what's amiss now f You 
look like a whitewashed wall.' 

'Is it true, uncle, about Mr. Raymond V 

^ I cannot tell you what is true ; he will tell us in 
time/ 

' Auntie, it must be very sudden : ten days ago he 
was at the Ch&teau, and they were going to an hotel in 
London/ 

' Let us change the subject, birdie ;' and he took 
up the morning paper. ^ There has been sad work on 
the coast. They have killed one of the coastguard.' 

* Who, uncle ?' 

' Why, this band of smugglers ! They seem to have 
it all their own way, for not a trace of them can be 
found. Now, they have attacked a gentleman, and 
robbed him of his watch and money ; they took his 
coat from off his back, gave him a blow on his temple, 
and left him insensible, hoping the tide would wash 
his body away ; but momentarily recovering he was 
able to drag himself into a hole in the rock, where 
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he again lay insensible for tours. ^ They will get what 
they deserve one of these days^ and hanging will be 
too good for them/ The gentleman was a great friend 
of Monsieur de Soucy. I believe he came over in the 
same ship. I see they have offered one hundred 
pounds reward for any one giving information. They 
have been gaining ground lately; when they are 
tound, the law will I hope pass a very heavy sentence 
upon them.' 

' I must now go, auntie. Effie will not be able to 
stay. She would not have her father come home and 
find her out for the world. She loves him now, there 
is no doubt ; they live in perpetual happiness. I think 
Rose Villa will soon be erased, and Eden Villa arise 
in its place. What will Effie say to my book ? I long 
to give her a copy.' 

' Are you going ?' said the doctor. ' Take care, 
birdie, and don't give way to sighing.* 

EUsie said good-bye, and ran laughing away. She 
just reached the cottage in time to see Effie. 

' I am so glad, dear, you are hero ; step inside one 
moment. I have brought you a surprise, and a pre- 
sent. Look at this book, darling.' 

' '' Ellsie's Poems "—not yours ?' said Effie. 

' Yes, darling, mine ; and you will find one dedicated 
to you.' 

'I am delighted, EUsie ! What will father say to it?' 

Poor Tom was as happy as a king. ' Didn't I tell thee 
we should see a fine book with your name outside ?' 

' Father, there is something more to tell you. Dr. 
Ellis made me take two pounds ; we are to have that 
sum weekly on account ; the book has sold so welL 
Monsieur took great interest in having it brought out ; 
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and you, darling, shall want for nothing. You shall 
have a suit of clothes like a gentleman, and you will 
be a gentleman, you know, retired from business, 
living on your means/ 

' And what will you be, dearie V 

' A lady, dad, if you like. I mean to buy you a 
carriage.' 

* A carriage ! You be building castles in the air. 
How would a poor man like me look in a carriage V 

' Very comfortable in a nice large easy-chair, where 
you could wheel yourself, or I could when you were 
tired. It is quite possible, auntie says so.^ 

' The Lord bless us, my child ; let us not forget Him.* 

' Forget Him, dad ! " I will sing unto the Lord as 
long as I live : I will sing praise to my God while I 
have my being.*** 

' Amen,* said Tom — ' Amen. It were He who put 
into your heart writing poetry.* 

' Father, I told you not to trouble your head about 
the morrow. I said the ravens would come with bread 
and meat, and truly they have come. I am now going 
to write another book, so you must ask God to help 
me, dad ; then it must succeed.* 

' The Lord help you, child. I feel He*s very near 
to us just now — a sort of drawing of the blessed 
Spirit. What be you going to write about ?* 

' I shall name my book " Minnie*s Troubles ; or the 
little Wanderer safe at Home.** * 

' It is a somewhat good sort of a heading; but I 
don*t want you sitting up late and getting white cheeks 
again.* 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

SuNNYDALE was all stir and bustle. The housekeeper 
was giving directions for the suite of rooms for the 
De Soucys^ and John ' Adams was up to his eyes in 
business. Miss Linsey was out on the terrace walking 
with her papa. 

' Ellsie, my child, it is very strange they hear no 
tidings of Fitzroy. He was in Rome when you heard 
last^ and he was puzzled^ being much persuaded to 
turn to the Roman faith. He may be a priest ere this, 
or have joined some of their orders. We must find 
you another sweetheart, BUsie. Young De Soucy — 
what say you, EUsie? Girls nowadays must have 
lovers, or they pine, grow thin and serious, old before 
their time.^ 

EUsie Linsey had heard all in silence. Deep was 
the pang she felt at hearing the name of her absent 
lover, and deeper still at the thought of his having 
become a Roman Catholic : if so, there was no hope. 
She loved him dearly, although apparently quite for- 
gotten by him. Months had elapsed and not even 
a line from him ; still she fondly thought of him, 
and secretly hoped and longed for his return. Yet, 
though dearer to her than any earthly being, she felt 
it her duty to the God who governed her heart to tear 
away this afEection if it were found that they were 
no longer of the same faith. She sighed, and anguish 
could be read in every feature. Turning sharply 
round at her papa's last remark, she said : ' Papa, 
dearest papa, promise me you will not tell these people 
anything of Fitzroy. Let us hope he may have some 
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good reasons for not writing. And your EUsie will 
never care for anyone again.^ 

She looked at the ring he had given her^ and tamed 
it round upon her finger : he had placed it there, and 
upon it were engraved the words, ^ Faithful and True/ 

' See, my own papa, this ring — '^ Faithful and True." 
It will be made right some day. You are not anxious 
to part with your only child V 

' No, no, my dear girl ; but I am anxious to see the 
little fairy as she was. Her face was once full of sun- 
shine, enchanting all that it gazed upon, and now I 
find her very quiet, very grave.' 

' I must try to be gay again, for I know he will be 
true. I must hurry in, papa. Where is Adams ?' 
John was now head man, and all Miss Linsey's com- 
missions were executed by him. * Adams, I wish you 
would ride over to Hardwicke and see if the Miss 
Broadbents have returned. Tell the young ladies I 
wish them to dine here. Papa's friends, the De 
Soucys, are expected here ; and be sure you bring the 
correct answer. See them yourself; if they should 
be out, ask for their maid.' 

John was glad of the ride, and was soon on his way. 
He had started but a short distance when he met the 
bailiff's daughter, who he knew was desirous of 
making herself uncommonly agreeable, particularly 
to him. ' Mr. Adams, is that you V 

• I believe so.' 

' I should have liked you to have seen an Indian 
wedding yesterday ; it was such fun. The bride and 
bridesmaids wore white, loose dresses, just as you see 
the Indian nurses wear, and such an immense quantity 
of jewellery.' 

9 
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^ I expect you young ladies are never happier tlian 
when at weddings/ said John. 

^ I should like to go to yours, Mr, Adams. Many of 
us would like to see you married. Father says the 
girl who has the good fortune to be your choice will 
be very lucky/ 

John laughed. ^ I am much obliged to your fether 
for his good opinion. I think the day is far distant 
for that sort of thing. I am not a marrying man. 
I must be going ; I am off to Hardwicke.' 

' I think you will have your journey for • nothing : 
the young ladies were in Italy a short time since.' 

His horse became very restive ; he wlis obliged to 
go. * Good-morning/ he called back. ^ I may call on 
your father in the evening.' He then galloped away at 
full speed. 

' In Italy/ said he ; ' my poor little Jennie was in 
Italy the last I heard of her, and there her lady died. 
I was too hard upon her, poor girl ! I shall never for- 
get the parting, how she clung to me ; and I threw her 
from me as if she were the greatest sinner living. I knew 
not myself then. Poor Jennie ! Maybe she is dead 
— no one knows. Marry! No, not me. I want 
to find one now that really loves me, would cling to me 
as she did ; not many girls of that sort to be found 
nowadays.' 

So his thoughts were busy until he re^hed the 
outer gate. ' Holloa, there !' said he to the woman at 
the lodge; ' are the family at home V 

' Arrived only an hour ago. Who be you V 

' I come from Sunnydale, and have a message for 
the young ladies from Miss Linsey.' 

The old dame opened the gate. * It be all right, 
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sir. Pass on straight through ; the broad drive will 
lead you up to the house.' 

John was soon there. He tapped at the door. 
Can I see the housekeeper ? Good-morning, ma'am. 
I wish to see the young ladies. I have brought a 
message from Miss Linsey/ 

' I do not think you can see them ; they have only 
just arrived, and are very fatigued. I will ring for 
their maid, and she will be better able to tell you.' 

He had only sat a few moments when in came 
Jennie. 

' Gk)od-evening,' said she, turning very pale, and her 
voice trembling; thanks to the shadows of evening for 
not revealing her confusion. 'You wish to see my 
ladies ; they are very much fatigued, and are now 
resting a little while. Will you tell me your message?' 

Just then the housekeeper stirred the fire; the 
blaze lighting up Jennie's face. 

' Benson,' said the housekeeper, ^ sit you down a little 
before you mount those stairs ; how bad you look !' 

' Thank you ; you will excuse me : I have my 
ladies things to unpack, and the dressing-bell has rung.' 

' Poor thing/ said the housekeeper, 'she looks as if a 
little rest would do her good. Our young ladies are 
most considerate ; they would unpack their own things 
if they thought her so ill. She looked well enough 
a few minutes ago.' 

* ''Benson," did you say, ma'am ?' 

' Yes, that is her name. The young ladies'-maid.' 

John had delivered his message; he stared and 
stammered, while his eyes followed Jennie until she 
left the room. ' Pardon me for asking, ma'am, but 
that face is strangely familiar to me ; not that I 

9—2 
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remembor anyone of tbe name of Benson. May I beg 
the favour of an introduction ?* 

^ I beg your pardon ; it was very remiss of me. 
Adams, did you say V 

* Yes, John Adams, if you please. — I shall see if it 
is her/ thought John. ' If it is, how altered she is ; 
how ladylike and graceful ; a perfect little qaeen !* 

But he was disappointed, for Jennie had said to the 
housemaid : ^ Would you oblige me by giving the 
gentleman in the housekeeper's room this message ? 
** The young ladies will be happy to accept Miss Linsey's 
invitation/' ' 

Accordingly John went home, too much engaged in 
thought to call at the RaclifEs', glad to get to his own 
room and be alone. ^ " Benson !" perhaps she is married. 
If so ' — and John turned cold — ^ it is my own &nlt. I 
treated her like a brute at last ; when she tamed her 
pale face — its expression of anguish I shall never 
forget — I pushed her away in bitterness. Oh Jennie, 
Jennie ! what foolishness is in the heart of man ! 
It was a grand purpose that brought me here. The 
Lord knows what is best for me. May I rest beneatb 
His providential care ! What is to be, will be.' 

John endeavoured on several occasions to call at the 
house, but never could by any possible means see 
Jennie. The servants spoke very highly of her, and 
said the only fault she had was being too reserved. 

The De Soucys had arrived ; John ushered them 
into the drawing-room. 

' How do you do. Colonel ? I have brought my little 
family — Mdme. de Soucy and my son Baymond, Miss 
Linsey.' 

Kaymond was taken quite aback by Miss Linsey's 
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appearance. ' Dear me,' thought Raymond ; ' a very 
nice-looking little girl/ 

' EUsie, my dear, will you show madame her room V 
said the colonel. 

'I am sure I shall be very pleased;* and she 
immediately arose from her seat. ' Adams, just show 
Mr. Raymond his room.* 

Raymond looked round at the beautiful paintings on 
the grand staircase. He thought, ^ If Miss Linsey is 
anything like the house, she must be a very nice girl/ 

The gong sounded. * What means that, Adams V 

' It is the dressing-hour ; dinner a quarter to eight. 
You will hear the gong again.' 

Raymond was delighted with Miss Linsey, who was 
so amiable and agreeable, and there was a something 
about her that made him feel at home at once. The 
dinner over, 'So far so good,' thought he. 'The 
Miss Broadbents are bonny girls, and no mistake; 
none of that repulsive stifhiess about them ; proper 
sort of girls — ease and elegance combined.' Aloud, 
he asked, ' Do you sing. Miss Linsey ?' 

' Yes, a little ;' and turning to Ethel, the eldest, she 
whispered, 'we can have a duet together. Both these 
ladies sing,' said Miss Linsey. 

' I shall be delighted to have the pleasure of hearing 
them,' said Raymond. 

'We shall expect you to sing in return, Mr. 
Raymond,' said Ethel. 

' Certainly, I shall be most happy.' 

'My son,' said madame, 'plays the violin. You 
must get him to give you a solo.' 

' I should so much like it. Mr. Raymond, will you 
oblige this evening ?' 
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' Certainly/ said Raymond. ' I give myself entirely 
into your hands this evening. I must trouble you. 
Miss Linsey, to have my violin fetched from my room/ 

' What a delightful man !^ said Miss Ethel. * Is he 
married, Ellsie V 

' Hush ! No, nor engaged/ 

' There^s a chance for one of us/ said Miss BtheL 

' Hush !^ said Miss Linsey ; ' he certainly will hear 
you/ 

' May I beg the favour of a song ?' and he led Miss 
Linsey to the piano. ' What a sweet voice,' thought 
Raymond ; 'just like my nursey's. How she puts me 
in mind of her — the same dimpled cheek and winning 
smile.' The song being ended, 'Thank you. Miss 
Linsey,' said he, ' thank you : you have quite de- 
lighted me/ 

He paid the same attention to the Miss Broad- 
bents, who thought him the most gentlemanly fellow 
they had ever met — a most delightful man. 

* Now, Mr. Raymond, will you play us something ? 
I shall be happy to accompany you. Look over my 
music, will you, and select for yourself.' 

' I am entirely at your service.' 

* A perfect gem !' said Ethel to her sister. ' I feel 
quite in love with him, aud hope we shall see him 
again/ 

Madame sat looking her own self again, full of 
smiles, and consoling herself by thinking : * I believe 
they are in love at first sight; if they had known 
each other for years they could not be more agreeable 
to each other.' 

' I see,' said Raymond to Miss Linsey, ' you have 
some very beautiful paintings on the staircase.' 
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' Oh, nothing to those in the gallery. There/ placing 
a book in his hands, ' this is the catalogue/ 

'I shall have much pleasure in accompanying you 
to-morrow,' said Baymond. 

' I shall be most happy, after breakfast, to take you 
there, and go over our grounds ; they are very romantic 
and pretty/ 

'Judging from the drive to the house, I should 
think them something more than pretty/ 

' What more V said Miss Linsey. 

* Beautiful !' 

' Really,' ssdd Ethel to her sister Beatrice, ' they 
seem quite attached to each other now. Look at him, 
how his eyes follow her.' 

' There will be no chance for you, Ethel/ 

' I am sure it will not disconcert me in the least. 
Mr. Right will come some day/ 

' Mr. Raymond,' said the colonel, ' three to one : mind 
those girls do not turn your brain; they seem keeping 
you well employed.' 

' Papa,' said Ellsie, ' Beatrice says you cannot mean 
her as one of the three.' 

'Ah, by-the-bye, Mr. Raymond, Miss Beatrice is 
engaged ;' and the colonel laughed. 

Raymond looked slightly confused. 'And Miss 
Ethel, colonel ?' 

* I am not at liberty to say ;' and he rubbed his 
hands and laughed again, seeming to think it good fun. 

Madame inwardly rejoiced to think she found cir- 
cumstances so favoured her wishes, and already looked 
upon Miss Linsey as her daughter-in-law. The first 
evening passed most pleasantly in madame's idea, and 
she, for the first time since her arrival in England, felt 
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peace of mind. Bllsie Linsey's cheerfulness quickly 
returned, and the more she saw of Raymond the more 
she liked her guest. Madame for the first time spoke 
to her husband. 

' Jullions/ said she, ' I must have you in my confi- 
dence. Do you know our foolish boy, Raymond, took 
a desperate fit of liking to that girl nurse, and insisted 
on my going to the cove with him to see her, because, 
he said, the girl would not, he felt sure, listen to a 
word if she thought it was against our consent. I 
was greatly alarmed lest he was going to propose to 
her — only fancy ! — ^yes, marriage to that poor fisher- 
man's girl! Conceive anything more monstrous! 
JuUions, why don'fc you speak V 

* Let me hear all you have to say first.' 

* I was angry with him, and told nurse not to en- 
courage a mania that would ultimately lead to no 
good. You must talk to him, Jullions, and reason 
with him if he displays such weakness again. This 
Miss Linsey would be exactly the girl for him, and I 
am in hopes that his visit here will alter his opinion.' 

^ My dear Amanda, I shall in no way influence Ray- 
mond ; nor am I in the least surprised. The alliance 
is certainly not the most desirable, as far as the old 
man is concerned ; but I think the girl — I cannot say 
why — a perfect genius, and her mind would put many 
young ladies in the shade, even our little hostess; 
besides, I am of opinion the girl would never consent 
to a union with Raymond, on account of their different 
positions. I cannot believe her to be the child of the 
old man.' 

' I believe, Jullions, you would encourage this mad- 
ness.' 
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' No, no ; not in the least, my dear. I shall use 
»very discretion, for on no account would I have Ray- 
""^niond unsettle the girl; trifling with a girPs affec- 
tions in my idea is both dishonourable and unmanly. 

think you will agree with me that our boy possesses 

Tboth nobleness of character and manly honour. We 

-promised, my dear, to meet them in the gallery. A 

Tnore lovely place than this could not possibly be/ He 

"fcook out his watch : ' Nearly one o'clock. Come, 

Amanda, my dear, get ready.' 

Raymond and Miss Linsey were already in the 
gallery, viewing the fine collection. 

'Here, Mr. Raymond, are the portraits of our 
ancestors, my grandfathers and grandmothers. My 
poor dear aunt ' 

' A very beautiful face, that. May I be allowed to 
ask why you call her poor V 

' She was my mother's sister, her husband my 
father's brother.' 

' I think I comprehend — two brothers married two 
sisters. Thank you,' said Raymond. 

' My mother was considered to be the more beau- 
tiful of the two sisters. My poor dear aunt's health 
was very bad abroad. My uncle persuaded her, when 
my mother died, to come to England with her little 
girl Florence. That was never to be — they both 
perished at sea. When the startling tidings reached us, 
it gave papa such a shock he would not allow this 
painting and my mamma's to be uncovered. This 
and my mamma's are life-like portraits. You re- 
member the wreck of the Captain ? No one ever 
knew the exact spot where she went down : not a ves- 
tige of the wreck could be found. My dear uncle in 
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Jamaica was quite out of his mind^ and could never 
be prevailed upon to cross the Atlantic. I believe 
your father is acquainted with my father's brother. Sir 
Charles Linsey/ 

' Certainly/ said Baymond. ' I, too, know them 
both well. 

* My uncle. Sir Charles, would never have taken up 
his abode abroad if it had not been for my uncle Fitz- 
Henry's calamity and indifferent health. We have no 
portrait of my pet cousin Florence: they have one 
abroad, which my uncle, I believe, worships.' 

' I am sure I am highly favoured in having so much 
of the family history explained, and fear I must be 
fatiguing you, Miss Linsey.' 

' Oh no, not in the least ; it is a subject I seldom 
talk about. Papa never likes us to refer in the least 
to it, and I must beg the favour of your silence, 
Mr. Raymond.' 

' You may depend upon me, Miss Linsey. I think 
such a calamity would decidedly unnerve ma' 

' My uncle Charley seldom looks at my aunt's por- 
trait without shedding tears.' 

• We have not yet seen the portrait of your mamma.' 
' No, it is not here. Papa wished it removed, and 

it lay covered up for years, until I had it cleaned and 
placed in my room, so that visitors never see it or make 
remarks about my poor dear mother. Her tomb is in 
the church ; and my aunt perishing the same year, we 
have a monument erected in memory of both. It is 
considered very beautiful. The church will be open 
for visitors to-day. Many come miles to see it. If 
you like, I will gather a few flowers and we will go.' 
^ Can I assist you ?' 
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' Oh no, thank you. I gather some every day and 
take them there. I feel it a sacred duty. The 
visitors also bring very lovely flowers which far excel 
mine.* 

They visited the little ivy-clad church. Raymond 
was very pleased with all he saw. 

* Mr. Raymond/ said Miss Linsey, ' I must ask you 
to excuse me for a short time. I give two hours to 
papa. I answer his private letters or read to him. I 
shall see you before dinner. Au revoi/r — au revoir.' 
And she hastened away. 

Raymond watched her ascend the steps and glide 
along the terraces into the house. ' Lovely girl !' 
fiaid he. ' No one can compare with you unless it is 
my little girl at the cove. Bllsie, too. Strange, the 
same name ! What if she were the lost Florence ? I 
. wish I had the old doctor here. I would go into the 
matter with him. How old is nursey ? eighteen — 
that^s her age. How old is Miss Linsey ? twenty — 
that would be about the time of the calamity. Miss 
Linsey was four years old, Florence two. I must 
work out the problem of identity. I will enlist my 
father in my service.* 

Monsieur and madame were in the picture-gallery. 
* This,* said monsieur, referring to the catalogue, ^ is 
one of the family. What a speaking portrait ! There*s 
a smile upon that face, a twist of the mouth that puts 
me in mind of some one. Who can it be V said mon- 
sieur. ' Why, to be sure, it*s Raymond's nurse !* 

' Ridiculous, JuUions ! perfect absurdity ! Not a 
particle of resemblance.* 

' I verily believe there is,* and he looked and felt 
more convinced. ' Look, my dear, there is something 
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to pat you in mind of home. This is the dwelling of 
the colonel's mother/ 

^ How beautifully painted those trees are ! We may 
one of these days visit there; it is a most lovely 
place. If Raymond's health permits^ I have a great 
desire to be near our poor boy, JuUions/ 

^ Why, my dear, by this time the worms have de- 
stroyed his body/ 

' That reminds me,' said madame, ' of his words, a 
day or two before his death : ''I know that my 
Redeemer liveth; and though worms destroy this 
body, yet in my flesh shall I see God." ' 

' Yes,' said monsieur, ' for him to live was Christ, 
and to die gain. How wonderful is the peace of be- 
lieving ! These people are a great treat to us. Ray- 
mond never appeared brighter. Here comes the 
colonel.' 

^ How are you, good folk ? amusing yourselves ?' 

'Delighted with the pictures,' said monsieur. 'I 
fear we have overlooked one. We have one named in 
the catalogue, but certainly cannot find it in the 
gallery.' 

' How is that ?' said the colonel. ' Just show me the 
book. Ah, my poor dear little wife !' He shook his 
head gravely. * You must ask EUsie to show you that. 
It makes me sad to think of the picture, but most 
unhappy to gaze upon it.' 

Madame found an opportunity of inquiring why her 
mamma's portrait was not with the rest. Ellsie told ' 
her. I beg your pardon,' said madame. ' I was not 
aware of distressing your papa.' 

' I will show you mamma.' Monsieur and Raymond 
begged to be included in the visit. 
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EUsie said, smiling : 'You will be highly favoured. 
I do not remember showing anyone into my little 
sanctum before.' Having conducted them to her 
room : * There she is/ said BUsie. ' Was she not very 
beautiful V 

Madame thought it the most lovely face she had 
ever seen. * What beautiful eyes ! Raymond, look.' 

Monsieur gazed, and became absorbed in thought. 
Raymond was so enraptured, he stood some minutes 
after the others had left. A most extraordinary por- 
trait, life-like ! He no sooner had joined them than he 
said : ' Father, have you an hour or two to spare me to- 
morrow ? I have something most important to tell you.' 

'Yes,' said monsieur, 'I think it can be managed. 
We go to Hardwicke to-morrow. I am thinking Miss 
Ethel is anxious to see you ; you have gained great 
favour in her eyes.' 

' Girls,' said Raymond, ' are so romantic, that if you 
only look they are in love ; if you make yourself the 
least interesting, you are said to give them encourage- 
ment.' 

' For my part, I would rather remain here. But I 
suppose, for courtesy's sake, and etiquette to the 
colonel, I must go. When does Sir Charles arrive f 
I should think he has ferreted out those smugglers by 
this time.' 

'By George!' said Raymond, 'it is hardly safe to 
go walking near the sea-coast. You may depend the 
fellows who robbed him made sure life was extinct.' 

* Adams,' said Miss Linsey, ' I should like you to 
go with us to-morrow. Can you make it convenient ? 
I never fancy the colonel feels quite easy unless he sees 
you looking after us. We must take both carriages.' 
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*Yes, miss, I will attend to everything/ John 
thought : ' I'm in a pretty fix ! certain sure to see her 
now/ 

The carriages and company were fast arriving at 
Hardwicke, and presently came the Linseys. 

* Will you walk into the housekeeper's room, sir V 
said the footman to John as he ushered him in. 

John halted at the door ; tea was laid, and Jennie 
was the first down. * Miss Benson/ he said. Jennie 
nodded; she had picked up a little of the Italian 
accent, and entered into conversation with John. He 
was greatly puzzled ; he could not think it was, after 
all, his Jennie. Her voice was so entirely altered. 

The housekeeper entered, and seeing Mr. Adams, 
she went up to Benson and said : ' I must apologise 
for not introducing this gentleman. Mr. John Adams 
— Miss Benson/ Jennie turned her eyes quickly to the 
window, so that John could not get an opportunity of 
seeing her face ; and she soon retired from the room, 
apologising in such broken English that John was 
more perplexed than ever. She said she had a great 
many things to arrange, and begged the housemaid to 
bring a cup of tea to her room. The lady's-maid and 
all the upper servants assembled in the housekeeper's 
room, all but Benson. ' What a cure of a girl it is,' 
said Miss Beatrice's maid. ' I'll go and drag her down.' 

^ I am sure,' said the housekeeper, ' she ought to be 
here. They say she wears such a long face, she 
frightens her sweethearts away. Yet a more kind and 
gentle girl could not possibly exist. You should just 
hear how highly the ladies speak of her. I've heard 
say, Mr. Adams ' — and she turned to him — ' that 
some lover nearly broke her heart over some piece of 
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oionsense. I should like to see him : T would pull his 
-whiskers until tears streamed from his eyes. Men are 
not men that trifle with the affections of young girls. 
She is like me, Mr. Adams — has no faith in the men : 
they're a horrid selfish lot;' and she closed her teeth and 
looked as if she meant what she said. They all laughed 
heartily. ' We must not let her think we have been 
talking about her ; although I do not think she will 
come down ; she often stays upstairs when any 
strangers are here.' 

Miss Beatrice's maid coaxed her to return, and after a 
little time prevailed. Jennie thought, ' Will he know 
me ? I dare not trust myself to look at him.' How- 
ever, she mustered courage and accompanied Ascourt 
downstairs. 
' I have brought the truant,' cried the latter. 
* Come, Benson,' said the housekeeper, ' I am quite 
pleased to see you. You require a little life ; sit by 
my side ;' and she placed a chair for her. 

They were fourteen in number, and Mr. Adams was 
carving on the opposite side of the table. He was so 
confused and embarrassed that be cut his thumb. 

' That is not like a good carver,' said Mr. Adams, 
'lam generally considered to be aufaitott this kind of 
job.' 

' Here, Benson,' said the housekeeper, * just twist 
this rag round his finger. I never could endure the 
sight of blood.' 

Jennie took the rag, but just then was seized with 
such a fit of trembling, that they all laughed ; while 
she turned even a shade paler. 

' I must beg pardon,' said Adams ; ' I fear I have 
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done yon ladies more injury than myself. Thank yon, 
Miss Benson^ I am very much obliged.' 

' Did yon hear of an Indian wedding not far from 
us V said the steward, addressing Adams. ' Here is 
this wretch of a girl' — ^pointing to Ascourt^ who 
was foil of her fnn — ' tells ns she would not care if he 
wa« black, white, or grey, copper«coloured, hunch- 
backed, or anything else^ if she could only find a 
husband/ 

'No more I would,' said Asconrt. *I would be 
married to-morrow, like the old parson who went up 
to the girl cleaning her doorstep, and said : '' It is the 
Lord's will I shall marry you, Jane." She looked up 
and replied: "The Lord's will be done;" andt hey 
were married at once. That's the sort of courtship I 
should like — little and good.' 

' The parson must have known the girl to possess 
some excellent good qualities,' said Mr. Adams. 
' Some look for quantity as well as quality ; in that 
case many of us would fall short. I should think now 
there might be found one here who would be likely 
to suit.' 

' Do you mean me ?' said Asconrt. 
' 1 should not like to be personal ; but think among 
so many there might be one.' 

Benson crimsoned, then turned pale, twisted the 
tassel of her apron, and wished herself back in her 
room ; while the others enjoyed the fun, and thought 
the dressing-bell, which rang just then, a great 
nuisance. 

They all dispersed, and John found no opportunity 
to say a word to Jennie. The housekeeper explained 
how she came to bo called ' Benson.' The lady she 
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lived with^ and who died abroad^ was mucli a^inst 
calling her Fox, but preferred calling her Benson ; 
and was so pleased to find she was willing to accede to 
her wishes that she left her a legacy of one hundred 
pounds and the whole of her wardrobe, excepting the 
furs and lace. 

'Mr. Adams/ said the housekeeper, 'would you 
mind asking Benson ' — and she pointed towards the 
court where the latter was just making her way through 
— 'if she would leave this at the jeweller's? The 
ladies will not require her services for some time, and 
she will take her walk that way/ 

Jennie looked and saw him coming. 

' My heart, my heart, it is he ! what shall I do V 

' Jennie, can you say ' — and he drew very close — 
' Kke the girl, " The Lord's will be done " V 

' Oh, why, why will you persecute me ? I should 
think nearly breaking a girl's heart was enough. I 
cannot endure joking, Mr. Adams.' 

' Jennie, I am afraid you have not forgotten.' 

' Forgotten ! no, never forgotten ; but long ago 
forgiven/ 

' Will you be friends again ?' 

*Tes, friends; but nothing more. Yet I do not 
regret the past ; it could only have been through great 
tribulation that I could have been brought to the 
Saviour. And now, Mr. Adams, I am wearing per- 
haps a sombre face, but He hath bound up the broken 
heart, and spoken peace to my wounded spirit. I care 
not for the world, but live in hope of a better country, 
a fer brighter home. Good-bye, Mr. Adams.' 

' Stay, I have a commission from the housekeeper,* 
this he gave. ' I too, Jennie, have been brought to 

10 
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realise Christianity in all ifcs sweetness. I ever repented 
my rashness ; will you not forgive me, Jennie V 

^ T could forgive you from the first, but our intimacy 
can never be renewed on the old terms. Mr. Adams, 
I shall never marry. No persuasion shall induce me 
to change my mind.' 

* And never/ said John, ' to change your name V 

' No, never !' 

' Give me your hand in brotherly kindness^ or rather 
sisterly affection.* 

' Even so, if you wish it. Good-bye, Mr. Adams.' 

' Say " John '\' 

' No, Mr. Adams.' 

^ Jennie, one word. I too have suffered, and tried 
in vain to find you. I will ask you but one favour : 
may I write to you as a friend, speak of you as a 
friend ?' 

' No, I could not trust myself again ; it is better 
not.' 

' Give me, then, one comforting word before I go ; 
we may not meet again for some time.' 

' May the Lord watch between you and me, and 
keep us from evil. Good-bye, John.' 

He shook her hand, but could not give the parting 
word. He felt more than ever great remorse for his 
treatment of Jennie, and feared she was now lost to 
him for ever; while Jennie felt unnerved. 'No,' 
thought she; 'I will not trust myself again. He 
would never have the confidence in me he once had ; 
and I must bear the burden of my folly all my life. 
He is a Christian — ^how marvellous ! it must have been 
God's way of bringing us to Himsell I will leave 
myself in the hands of my best Friend : Him only can 
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I trust. Let me bat feel tliat it is my duty to be 
married to him, tben truly I can say, * The Lord's 
will be done/' ' 

Jennie was never happier than when she felt herself 
at the foot of the cross, but never was there a little 
one in the flock more prone to stray. She would do 
things in utter contradiction to her better self ; she 
found it difficult to be in the world and not of it ; she 
had acquired a meek and gentle spirit, a kind and 
loving voice and manner, throwing off all selfishness, 
making it her daily aim to study others, and become a 
peace-maker in times of strife and difficulty. They all 
liked her much, but her gravity repelled the confidence 
of her fellow-servants, and caused her to live very 
much alone. And she was literally alone, for her relations 
were all scattered in different churchyards. Bat 
Jennie was happy. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

SiE Charles had tried every means and plan to find 
out the den of thieves. Said he to the detective : 
' I was strolling along the shore, for here, some years 
ago, I lost a sister. She perished in the wreck of the 
Captain. I have been many years abroad, but I 
thought I should like to see the place again ; and 
being led to suppose the ship must have sunk not far 
from here, this part of the sea to me is sacred. As 
I was walking along, I saw a party of men whom 
I supposed were fishermen. I got into a boat and 
pulled towards them, thinking they might have some 

10—2 
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remembrance of the wreck, and intending to repay 
tbem for their trouble. I suspect they thought I was 
on the watch for some purpose ; for one suddenly gave 
me a severe blow, and I suppose then threw me into 
the sea. Anyhow, I found myself close to where I 
am now standing. I managed most marvellously to 
climb a rock, and found a hole where I must have lain 
insensible for some time. A fine gang of them there 
must be — I believe five or six of them altogether. 
They must have a cave near here, although the 
cliffs and rocks have been searched over and over 
again.^ 

^ Yes, sir, but we shall nab them. I'll have these 
clever ones. You see, sir, it wur just this : our coast- 
guard here had a scent of 'em, and wanted to do all 
the work himself, and would not have any of us inter- 
fering, and he was found shot. There aren't been any 
scent of them since. These here smacks are well 
known, and I knows every one of them pretty well. I 
say, Dick, there,' shouting to a fisherman. ' Seen any- 
thing yet ? One hundred reward, old boy !' 

^No, I aren't seen a smell of anything;' and he 
kept further away from shore. 

^ You see, sir, these be men we know get their living 
catching fish ; they would not cheek it about here if 
they were the ones likely to be nabbed.' 

^ I cannot say,' said Sir Charles. ^ I should wish the 
right men caught, for the sake of others. I am going 
from here to-morrow ; but I have left my address at 
headquarters, and will reward any of you most hand- 
somely if you can give any information. Telegraph 
at once if anything should turn up.' 

^ I say. Jack,' said Dick, * if we don't move from 
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here we shall be trapped. If we go away it will be 
suspicions^ and I'm blest if I aren't afeard to stay. 

You know, Dick, it wam't me as gave the man the 
blow. I don't see how they could hang a fellow who 
were not the real murderer. A good thing for him who 
gets the reward; it would be the making of you or 
me.' 

'What ! Dam my eyes, Jack, I believe you to be a 
sneak 1 I swear by the heavens you killed that poor 
devil of a coastguard man ; and you took the watch 
and other things from this tarnation gentleman.' 

' I tell yer what. Bob, he be a traitor, and we'd better 
settle it with him, or we shall all swing together. He is 
a tarnation ugly, big-mouthed old gold-swallower !' 

'Hands off, and don't get into a passion for nothing. 
I ain't going to split ; 1 ain't going to turn traitor. 
I says I ain't got the things, and have not had much 
to do with yer. I wished I had never been brought 
among yer. Not that I shall split ; and if it weren't 
for my Bet, I would say '' Don't be suspicious, but just 

stick the knife in me." I don't care if I go to 

to-morrow.' 

* You better keep your word, or as true as goodness 
one of us will hang for you. We must go ashore, and 
not be seen near the cave, or as true as the sea we 
shall be fired on. Now then, let us make for shore.' 

Jack felt awfully bewildered; he was a great coward, 
and could not for the world or his life's sake leave 
the gang. They had been in the habit of meeting at 
a little public-house, and lately had been obliged to 
act with great caution. The landlord had told them 
there was a strong look-out kept, and that the de- 
tectives and police were in every direction. * So, for 
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God's sake^ be on your guard/ said he, ' and don't be 
talking to anyone too much/ 

They had 'many signs of their own, and one of their 
principal signs for silence was the little finger placed 
on the nose. This secret sign was one that ultimately 
ended in their ruin. They had all assembled one 
night as was their usual custom, and were talking of 
commonplace matters, when a little conversation was 
taking place a few miles away. Deaf Tommy, a poor 
iiliot boy who depended upon tis widowed mother, 
and who could do very little, day by day wandered 
over the rocks and beach. He would climb the 
rocks fearlessly, and delighted in watching the seagulls. 
He had a queer shrill voice, and you had to imagine 
from his gestures what he meant. He had not been 
deaf from his birth ; he had been a great sufferer in 
his earlier years, and after a very lengthened illness 
was found to be quite deaf. He had told his mother, 
in his way, he would catch the smugglers. The* widow 
was very friendly with the coastguard men, for they 
were very kind to Tommy. The boy one day tried to 
tell the guard what he had seen : a watch they had, 
and he knew they all did that — ^putting his little finger 
to his nose ; he had stealthily followed these men, 
but could not fathom where they had all hid them- 
selves. They had, as usual, met at the public ; but 
for certain reasons had said little and made few signs 
to each 6ther. Tommy was endeavouring to make the 
coastguard understand that he had watched the 
smugglers there, and that they ought to be looked 
after. The coastguard, after much waste of time, 
began to think the boy a bigger fool than ever. 
Tommy induced the man to go to the rock where he had 
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hidden^ and seen so macL After a great deal of diffi- 
culty the man understood that he was to creep into 
the recess and watch. They had not been long there 
^^hen they saw two men descending a very steep cliff, 
and before they reached the beach they were lost to 
view. Tommy crept down after them, and the man, 
who could not follow him, concealed himself. Tommy 
slipped and glided to the place where he last saw the 
men, very cautiously looked round, and was about to 
return when he saw the reflection of a lantern on 
the rock. Satisfied he had found the cave, he with 
great trembling reached the top of the cliffs. 

' Seen 'em — seen 'em !' he cried excitedly. 

The man tried to get him to explain what he saw, 
but he would not tell by any sign or gesture. The 
cliffs were afterwards well watched, but no sign of 
anyone could be seen. 

The fishermen still met, as usual, at the public house. 
They had never visited the cave since Tommy saw the 
light on the rock ; and they acted with greater caution 
than ever. No one ever thought these men to be in 
any way mixed up with smuggling. 

It was but a week after they had all met when a 
detective, dressed as a travelling hawker, went in 
among them. 

' Gentlemen/ said he, ' can you give us a turn V 
opening a box containing miscellaneous articles — 
pipes, pouches, purses, etc. 

' Tere, old feller/ said Dick, ' what's the price of this 
ere thing V 

' The price of a pint to you, gentleman. I ain't had 
much luck to-day, and I am tired out ; and I must 
tramp it to town somehow.' 
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He called then to the landlord for a pint, and after 
sitting some time, said : 

' l*m mighty heavy-headed, I'll take a snooze ;' and 
he threw his arms on the table, and bnried his face in 
them. After a little while he began snoring. 

^The bmte !' said Dick; 'rattle him; don^t let 
him make that row here/ 

But he was not so easy to wake, althongh they 
made him quiet for a few minutes. 

Then they began talking in a low voice. 

' I shan't risk it to-night,' said Jack, ' though not a 
blessed bit of bacca I've got. I ain't going there for 
some time. I shall be off and see how Bet is getting 
along.' 

The hawker began to move and stretch himself, his 
eyes hardly open. Two of the men put their little 
fingers to their nose. 

' Yere, landlord, let us have another pint,' said the 
hawker. 'I believe that I could sleep my senses 
clear.' 

The landlord eyed him very cunningly, and made a 
sign for Dick to come out. 

' I say, you ain't been talking afore that cove? there's 
a sight of mischief in his eye. I think you gentlemen 
had better not meet here irntU this affair on the coast 
is over. It would be a mighty dangerous affair 
having one's house searched. What do you think of 
him ?' pointing to the hawker. 

' I can't say ; he may be a old un at it — one of them 
bluebottle gentlemen.' 

' Oh ah ! that's not likely, is it ? I'll give him a 
settler.' 

'Gentlemen, it's time to close the house. I must 
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trouble you to move. Come, old chap/ shaking the 
hawker^ * move on !^ 

' All right, governor ; don't be making a row.' 

He got up, took up his box, and said, * Good-night, 
gentlemen,' and was soon out of sight. 

' If I were you, Dick, I'd keep my eye on him.' 

' Why,' said Jack, ' I think he's all right. I treated 
him with a pint.' 

' Something about him,' said the landlord, ' I do 
not like. I am as sure of it as I live.' 

' We'll settle him,' said Dick. * Come on, Jack.' 

They walked some miles, and waited a good oppor- 
tunity. At last the hawker could hear the sound of 
footstepSj and gave a whistle and stopped. 

' Gentlemen,' he shouted, ' if ye're comrades, why 
don't yer answer my whistle ?' 

' Who are you ?' said Darvey ; and he gave him a 
blow on the head. 

' The poor devil was all right,' said Jack ; ' what 
are you going to do now ?' 

The hawker was stunned, but ere five minutes had 
elapsed they were both in the hands of the police, 
handcuffed. Darvey tried to make the sign to Jack 
for silence, for he knew he was a great coward. Their 
captors demanded their names and where they lived ; 
and they were quickly lodged in the lockup. A de- 
tective went to Badbeany's cottage and searched every 
comer of it. Betsey and her children were in terrible 
trouble. 

* Here, my dear,' said the detective to one of the 
children, ' don't cry : nothing's going to be done to 
you. Here's a sixpence, and wipe your eyes.* 
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He took up a Bible and opened it, and then quietly 
put it into his pocket. 

' I'm blest !^ said he, * here^s the very crest ! Well, 
missus, I won't trespass any longer here. Have you any 
message for your husband if I chance to see him V 

^ Just tell him I will give him a bit of my mind 
when he turns up.' 

Poor unfortunate woman, it was months and years 
ere they met again. 

The same detective — for he was able in a day or two 
to do duty again — went in search of Tommy, and got 
on remarkably well with him. They gesticulated to- 
gether, and he was soon on good terms with the lad. 
He took the detective to the spot, and slid down until 
they came to the mouth of the cave. The latter gave 
a shrill whistle, and soon a number of able police were 
at hand. They had great difficulty in forcing an en- 
trance into the cave, and in the scuffle there was a 
little bloodshed; but they were successful at last in 
making the rest of the gang prisoners. 

Tommy was so frightened at seeing the blood upon 
one or two of the poHce that he hurried home ; but he 
met with rough treatment on the way, and when once 
inside his mother's cottage would not venture out again. 

The watch-seals and coat were found in the cave, 
and many things came to light which had been stolen. 
and missed. Soon after, the men were brought up for 
trial. They managed in some way in court to make 
each other acquainted with the necessity of silence, so 
that neither of them would confess the murder of the 
coastguard, or who had struck Sir Charles; and as 
Sir Charles could not swear to either of the prisoners 
they were all transported for life. 
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The landlord of the inn managed to effect his es- 
cape^ bnt his house was shut op and taken possession 
of hy the police. The chaplain of the goal said that a 
more impenitent man than Dick Darvey could not pos- 
sibly be; and that Jack Badbeany was one of the 
greatest swearers that ever entered prison walls : it 
made him shudder to hear such dreadful profanity. 

' Surely/ said the chaplain, ^ the ways of the wicked 
are destruction, and their end everlasting death.' 



CHAPTER XV. 

MoNSiEUB DE SoucY was anxlous to see his son, and 
proposed a walk together. 

* Father,' said Raymond, * has the doctor ever told 
you the history of nurse V 

' No,' said monsieur, ' I have never heard it.' 

* Then I will tell you all I know.' 

Having concluded the narrative, which took him 
some time, Raymond continued : 

' It is a wonderful thing so great a number of years 
should elapse and nothing whatever turn up. I am 
fully convinced in my own mind that nurse is their 
long-lost Florence. The age and everything agree. 
Nurse was two years old when the fisherman found her. 
And then the portrait of Miss Linsey's mother is the 
living likeness of nurse, and her name is Ellsie. There 
is something very superior in her.' 

* Have you seen Ellsie's poems ?' said monsieur. 
' Do you mean Miss Linsey ?' 
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^ No, your nurse/ 

' What, mjr little nnrse write poems ! You surprise me/ 
* A very pretty work they make. Dr. Ellis asked 
the favour of my interest, and considering that he 
and the giri had been of such great service to us, I at 
once took the matter in hand and had the book pub- 
lished. It has sold well^ and the girl was delighted. 
Her great anxiety has been how to maintain her father^ 
he being utterly incapable of work.' 

^ I should like amazingly to see the poems.' 
' I believe I have a copy here. You shall have it.' 
' Much of her history,' said Eaymond, ' might be 
learnt from old Tom ; and I shall go at once and see 
the doctor, and try to find out a little more before I 
give any hint here. It will afford me the greatest 
pleasure to investigate the matter. When nursing me, 
her gentle hand and sweet voice, her meek and Christian 
spirit exercised such influence over me, that unwittingly 
I found — speaking plainly — I was in love; and the 
affection is no momentary passion. I have never 
allowed myself to utter or express my feelings, but I be- 
lieve that I am not an object of indifference to her, and 
I fancy I have seen her school her feelings and subdue 
all appearance of favour. Her honourable conduct 
in many little things has drawn me nearer to her. To 
me she is all I care to possess ; and with her I hope 
to form the closest ties in this world. I know your 
noble nature and good Christian spirit would not be a 
preventive to your son's happiness ; but my mother I 
fear ; for the girl would refuse, were I to speak to her 
on the matter, solely on that ground. I feel I must 
get to work at once, and should like to make some 
excuse for running away a day or two.' 
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^ My dear boy, I think you have good ground to re- 
gard her as the lost little one : EUsie Handy bears a 
striking &mily likeness. I feel a great desire to have 
the mystery solved, and I will give you every needful 
assistance, and will accompany you if possible ; if not, 
I must leave it to you, Eaymond. A carriage ! Sir 
Charles, I declare ! Let us hasten to meet him .In 
a day or two you can say you have a great desire to 
see the doctor ; something will be thought of for you 
to carry out your plans/ 

Monsieur hastened to meet Sir Charles. ' Glad to 
see you safe and well !^ said De Soucy. 

' You may well say that ; the rascals are caught at 
kst, my dear friends,^ said Sir Charles, rubbing his 
hands and looking the picture of happiness. 

'I am longing to hear a full account from you, 
Charlie,^ said the colonel. 

* I shall be very happy to tell you all when I have 
had a little rest.' 

' And will they be hanged V said Miss Linsey, 
looking greatly distressed. 

* You little heap of sympathy, they will !' 
' Oh, uncle !' 

' Oh, Ellsie,' said Sir Charles ; ^ not hanged, but 
very carefully looked after for some years to come. 
Their poor wives and children will miss them very 
little, for they were all bad men.' 

The colonel was highly pleased to have his brother 
with him, and never tired of hearing him tell the story 
of the smugglers. Sir Charles required rest, and 
even care ; his health was not at its best, and it was 
proposed to keep the house very quiet and free from 
visitors. 
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Letters arrived from the CMteau speaking of the 
indisposition of the countess. Altogether, monsiear 
thought his son might leave at once, without giving 
the slightest uneasiness to his mother. 

Raymond no sooner reached the Ch&teau than he 
made his aunt acquainted with all he knew of the 
Linseys ; particularly of the colonePs sister and infant 
who perished at sea; also what he knew of EUsie 
Handy. 

* You see, auntie,' said he, * it is a most strange 
coincidence that both the girls spell the name '' Ellsie" 
with two I's : I never in my life heard of it spelt so 
before. I must ride over to the doctor's at once/ 
He got up, kissed his aunt, and said : ' Now, old dear, 
throw one of your old slippers after me ; if there's 
any truth in the word " luck," you will most surely 
send it to me.' 

^ Raymond, what a silly boy !' 

^ Never mind, throw the shoe.' 

The countess laughed, or rather smiled, then took 
off her shoe and flung it after him. 

The groom holding his horse stared in amazement. 
' What in the name of conscience be the old gal 
about now !' And he went grinning away. 

Raymond found the doctor at home, and had a 
lengthened conversation with him. 

^ Can you give me any account or idea why they 
called her Ellsie ?' he asked. 

' I cannot,' said the doctor, ' although I was with 
them the whole time. Handy sent for me to ezaniine 
the body ; we found nothing but some neck ornament, 
which Tom's wife hid away from the child, never 
wishing her to know she was not her real mother. 
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although she told her that one most dear to her lay 
in the churchyard. It had been the old lady^s most 
anxious care to keep the child in ignorance of 
her birth; but before she died, it was the poor 
soul's last desire that Tom should tell the girl her 
history/ 

' Should you, doctor, recognise the portrait of the 
dead lady V 

' I should, I verily believe ; a more composed, sweet, 
heavenly face you could not see. In fact, I never saw 
a more lovely corpse/ 

' Imagine her laid in a pauper's grave ! Why, it 
would madden the colonel and Sir Charles to think 
one so near and dear should be so buried. It must 
be arranged for something to be done. I cannot 
think I am too sanguine. What say you, doctor V 

' It seems a wonderful thing that both stories should 
be the same. That a ship was wrecked is certain; 
and Tom alone saw her go down. No one seemed to 
heed anything of it at the time, or put faith in Tom's 
story ; in fact, most of the people here knew nothing 
of the circumstance.' 

* Can you recollect the Captairiy doctor ?' 

' Well, well ! let me think. I recollect something ; 
she was said to have sunk in sight of harbour. I do 
not remember the precise time it happened. You 
will find it very difficult,' said the doctor, ' to sound 
old Handy. He is hypochondriacal on this one point 
of imagining that some one will come and take her 
away. And sometimes it quite upsets me to see his 
great distress of mind.' 

' Poor old boy !' said Raymond. I will give him 
my word I will never take her away from him. For 
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I am determined to marry the girl, and will take the 
old man too/ 

^ Upon my word, Mr. Raymond, you seem to make 
pretty sure of your ground. Have you told Ellsie, or 
made any confession ?' 

' No/ said Raymond. ' I have read the language of 
the eyes, and those blue eyes of hers have not deceived 
nie. I shall go at once to the cove and see her, and 
try and sound the old man. I should like you, doctor, 
to see that portrait. I have it ! On my return I will 
telegraph for you to come and see me. I must feign 
for once ; it will never do to let madame into the 
secret. She has such a great antipathy to the girl 
that she would pronounce it to be fabulous and in- 
credible. Bless your dear heart, doctor' — and he 
shook his hand — * if it had not been for you I should 
never have known her, or made the least discovery ; 
and no matter whether a fisherman's daughter or a 
lady bom, I will make her mine/ said Raymond. 

' You will excuse me, Mr. Raymond, but I think 
you had better have a little note from me to her. 
Madame did not quite please her when there ; and in 
confidence, she said to me : ^^ I will not allow Mr. 
Raymond to make his parents unhappy, after having 
received such kindness from their hands." Your 
father took such interest in having her book brought 
out, that she would not offend him, even if she staked 
her own happiness.' 

^ Doctor,' said Raymond, ' be honest with me. Do 
you think the girl has a particular liking for me V 

' Well, yes, I feel sure ;' and he told him how, in 
joking, he had made Ellsie turn very pale when he 
alluded to the hearsay that Raymond was engaged. 
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' Good^ doctor^ very good ; I am impatient to be 
off/ 

' The new doctor, sir / and the page opened the 
door. 

' New doctor 1 What does the boj mean ?' said 
Raymond. 

' I have disposed of my practice. Did it all in a 
few days. Fm now getting in years, and Mrs. Ellis 
is anxions I should have a little rest. I do not feel 
qaite eqaal to getting np at all hours, and facing all 
winds and weather. He is a clever young man who 
will take my place; he is now staying with the 
Greens. I shall not be in the least surprised if he 
marries the daughter. She is one of our birdie's 
sort, and her chief companion.^ 

' Doctor,' excuse me ; but may I trouble you for 
the note V which he no sooner received than he hur- 
ried to the cove. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Ellsie had been less gay than usual; there was a 
seriousness about her which told plainly there were 
missing links in the chain of her happiness. Effie 
had confided to her how the young doctor had taken 
up his residence with them until they should get tired 
of him ; how kind and attentive Mr. Forbes was, for 
that was his name ; what pleasant evenings they had, 
for he was a great musician, and had also a fine voice. 
He had asked her father for permission to teach her 
singing. * Only to think, Ellsie, of such happiness 
coming to me ! What more can I want V 

11 
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'I slioald want more, my dear girl,' and EUsie 
clasped her hands together and looked at the bine 

sky. 

* What ? Tell me at once,' said Effie ; and she 
laughingly shook her friend by the shoulder. 

But EUsie looked grave. * Do you really wish me 
to tell you, Effie ? Then let us go to the nook of the 
cove, where everything is calm, and the swallows and 
seagulls will be our only listeners.' 

' What a sentimental girl you are, EUsie ! I do not 
believe you ever were or could be in love, you dear 
little old maid! Confess — tell me candidly if I am 
not prophesying truly.' 

' Effie, you are far out in your opinion of me ; and 
your not believing I ever were or could be in love is 
very wrong. And when I tell you the missing links 
in your chain of happiness, I wiU teU you, if you 
wish it, the missing links in mine.' 

' EUsie, darling, you madden me with impatience. 
Here we are at the nook ; sit you on that stone and 
I will lie at your feet as did Hamlet at the feet of 
Ophelia. Now, what more would you ?' 

^ I should want, for number one link, to make sure 
Forbes was my own property. It is easy to love, but 
to find it reciprocated is another thing. You feel sure 
by his attention he is very fond of you, but has he 
told you in words he has more than a common regard, 
and would make you the nearest and dearest to him 
in life V 

* EUsie dear, how could you expect it ! we have 
only known him twelve months ; and he has only lived 
with us three. Actions, they say, speak louder than 
words ; and they have spoken loudly enough to me. 
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At our boating-party he said, " Effie, I wish you to be 
in my boat. I could not trust you on the water unless 
I had you near me. If anything happened to you, my 
life would be an entire blank ;'' and he was foolishly 
attentive the whole day. What do you think of that, 
EUsie r 

'I think, as I did before, I should not be happy un- 
less he had plainly asked me to be his wife.' 

' I believe I should faint, and tremble from top to 
toe if he were to ask me to be his wife. Why, I 
don't know,' said Effie ; ' that's enough of that link : 
Now for number two link. 

* My dearest Effie, number two link, as you call it, 
is far more serious. Are you sure Forbes is a Chris- 
tian? To be truly happy you must be both of one 
heart and mind. Tour actions must blend to- 
gether, you must have one grand aim, to seek that 
peace which the world can neither give nor take 
away. Tour earthly cares and troubles must be taken. 
by prayer, to one Father. Tour worship must be to oue 
Gted. Dearest Effie, think of one so dear to you on 
earth, your life-blood here below, as ic were, not to 
be admitted through the pearly gates of your heavenly 
home ! It would cast a shadow upon your daily life, 
and mar your peace of mind. While certainly, with- 
out you realise Christianity in your hearts and home, 
true happiness cannot be expected to exist.' 

' Ah, EUsie, that is indeed a link, and a most impor- 
tant one. I am almost inclined to think he is a Chris- 
tian. He joins us in family prayer ; he never disap- 
proves of anything in religious matters.' Effie looked 
disappointed. 

' Tou will not think me unkind, Effie, or be offended 

11—2 
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at what I have said. I have a very great affection 
for my dear companion/ and she threw her arms 
around her friend's neck. 

' Ellsie, now tell me of your two missing links.' 

' I think I shall surprise you, Effie. I too love. 
Oh, how I love ! What clods of earth we are ! how 
we cling to humanity and the world !' 

'Don't be so sentimental, dear; do go on,' said 
Effie. ' Tell me whom you love.' 

' I love,' said EUsie, ' one who loves Christ ; who 
believes Christ was sent to be our Redeemer ; whose 
faith is that of Abraham of old ^ whose love is like his 
that leaned on the Saviour's breast ; whose hope, 
like Paul's, is an inheritance of a crown that fadeth 
not away.' 

' A parson, I declare, EUsie !' 

* No, darling ; but one whose position is so far 
superior to mine, that my love is lost.' 

' What's he like V 

' All that the world would call handsome.' 

' Tell me his name.' 

' Mr. Raymond.' 

' However could you be in love with him ! you might 
as well have fallen in love with the moon. I am sure 
it is quite as possible for the moon to propose as for 
him to do so.' 

* I cannot help it : it was my fate,' said Ellsie. ' As 
I read and sang to him, when he was so ill, my heart 
leaped with ecstasy. His noble white brow bears the 
stamp of intellect, and purity sparkles in his eyes.' 

' Did he ever tell you he wished you to be his nearest 
and dearest on earth, Ellsie V said Effie, smiling. 

* No, nor ever would he ; he studies his parents, his 
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friends. He often talked to me with his eyes, and 
we read each other's thoughts. Bat now, though 
absent, I cannot forget him, I feel restless and uneasy. 
I find him in my dreams ; I foolishly build castles in 
the air; and wish the good fairy that appeared to 
Cinderella would come to me.' 

' I should think you did/ said Effie. ' If my wedding 
tarries for yours, it will never be. One thing I know, 
no man, however noble, would be too good for you. 
Ellsie, you are an angel on earth : a perfect little 
glowworm in extreme darkness/ 

' Effie, how can you !' and they both laughed. 
' Gome, let us go in, Effie, and taste the wine made 
from those dingy grapes of mine.' 

Ellsie poured her out a glass, and Effie said : 'Here's 

to love lost and love found ' A man's face was 

-g in at the window ! 

* Mr. Raymond ! however came he here !' said Ellsie. 

' Good-bye,' said Effie ; ' I will go out by the back 
way. Good-bye,' and she laughed and ran away. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

' GooD-DAY, Handy. How are you ?' said Raymond. 

' Thank you, sir, I be much about the same. This 
stiffness of the limbs '—and he put his hand to his 
legs — * hinders me from getting about : and I want 
air. I've lived in the open air.' 

' Ah, you want a chair. Handy : then you could 
wheel yourself about ; it requires very little tact to 
manage.' 

' My gal was saying, as soon as her ship came home. 
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hor would be getting me one — a sort of carriage^ she 
tells me. Bless her ! Don't you think, sir, it would 
bo a cruel thing to take away a father's only child ? 
If anyone takes her away it would break my old 
heart, and send my grey hairs in sorrow to the grave. 
It would be a cruel thing/ and the tears stole down 
his cheeks. 

' Why, Handy, who has been putting these notions 
into your head ? Has anyone been thinking of taking 
your girl away ?' 

* No, sir, no ; but I lives in dread of them. Hers 
mine, sir — my child. She was given me in place of 
little Poll ;' and the old man cried again. ' You will 
excuse me, sir; I am somewhat pressed down in 
spirits just now.' 

* Come, Handy, just take hold of my hand, old fellow. 
There, now, just look me in the face. No one shall take 
hor from you, or injure a hair of her head, while Ray- 
mond de Soucy lives. Do you believe me. Handy V 

* The Lord bless you, sir ! You be a real true gentle- 
man ; I knowed you was from the first ;' and he shook 
Raymond's hand. 

* We are friends. Handy — great friends. If you're 
in trouble let me know — do you understand ?' 

' Yes, sir, I see — the Lord love you !' 
' Where is Ellsie, Handy V 

* I'll just give her a call, sir : her be run np above. 
Ellsie child, come down. Mr. Raymond be here.' 

* I ought not to see him,' said Ellsie to herself ; i what 
shall I do ? what can I say ? I will be firm — ^very firm.' 
She held her hands over her eyes for one moment, then 
went down. ' I am afraid,' said Ellsie, ' my father 
behaves like one possessed — he runs on so about me.' 
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'Not I, dearie, not I; but I feels comforted a 
mighty deal Mr. Raymond will take my part/ 

' That's all right,' said Raymond. ' I have brought 
you a little note from Dr. Ellis. Will you read it 
before I tell you my mission V 

Ellsie took the note to the porch and read : 

'Deab Bibdib, 

' You will not be doing wrong in hearing what 
Mr. Raymond has to say. He seems to have made 
most important discoveries. I would see you myself, 
but Forbes is away to-day. I may perhaps do so 
after my rounds. Make your heart happy, birdie. 

' Tours faithfully, 

'Uncle.' 

' Have you read it V said Raymond, seeing she had 
folded the note. 'May I beg the favour of a few 
moments' private conversation ?' 

' My father,' said Ellsie. 

' Jumper will look after him. Can you spare nurse 
a few minutes ?' 

'Yes, sir, I can trust you;' and he was soon 
nodding in his chair. 

' Let us go to the beach,' said Raymond. 

They went to the very nook Ellsie and Effie had 
only a short time vacated. He took a seat. 

' Sit down, nurse.' 

' Mr. Raymond, I prefer standing.' 

' Sit here, and I will stand ;' and Ellsie acquiesced. 
' How came that ?' said Raymond, pointing to the 
sand where the words ' Love lost ' had been written. 
' That is my friend Effie's work. I saw her scratching 
with her parasol.' 
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' May I ask to what it refers V 

^ I am not able to give you any satisfaction in the 
matter/ 

'Tou could not 7^ said Raymond^ and he looked 
straight into her face. 

^ Mr. Baymond !' said EUsie. 

' Leave out the '^ Mr. " for once, Bllsie ;' and he 
scratched out the word ' lost ' and put ' found/ 

' Perhaps you can interpret the word you have put/ 
and her laugh echoed over the rocks. 

He sat down on the sand close by her side, and said : 
' Found means — I will divide it into two parts. The 
first '^ love found " was when nursie took such care of 
me, when her gentle hand ministered to the multi- 
plicity of wants of a man raging with fever. Very 
patient and self-denying energy did my little nurse 
display as day after day came and fled. At last I 
found that my happiness rested in her hands. I read 
in my nursie's eyes '^ Reciprocation." I knew her to 
be a Christian, and the most perfect little lady.' 

' Mr. Raymond ' 

' Raymond, if you please !' 

'Do not, pray, talk to me of what can never be. 
Do you see this weed V — and she held a bit of sea- 
weed in her hand, which he took — *I am more 
unfortunate than that weed : that was washed ashore 
with a name ; I was washed ashore without a name. 
Oh, Mr. Raymond ' 

' No, no, no I Come, be obedient,' said Raymond. 
' Say, *' Raymond." ' 

' Oh, it is wrong, very wrong, Mr. Raymond.' 

'I would not lead you wrong for my life's sake. 
Now, nursie, say '^ Raymond." ' 

* Raymond.' 
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' Bight^ nursie, right. Go on/ 

' I and my dear mother were picked up by father, 
and Jumper. Until I can trace my birth I say, 
« Love is lost.'' ' 

' My father/ said Raymond, ' wished me, as much 
as myself, to have this interview.' 

'And your mother ?' said EUsie. 

'My mother — poor dear, it takes a great deal to 
persuade her into anything ; but my father can always 
manage her, so let us leave her to him. I have heard 
from Dr. Ellis much of your history, and yet much 
more I must have from you and Handy. Ellis tells 
me your father is very sore upon this matter; and 
indeed I find it so, for he appears to live in constant 
terror of your being torn from him. I have given him 
a full assurance that shall never take place.' 

'The mystery of my birth will never be solved, 
and love must be lost and forgotten. There is no 
hope.' 

' Tour uncle does not say so; for his favourite maxim 
is, " While there's life, there's hope." ' 

' What did you mean by saying you would divide 
the word '' found " into two parts, Mr. Raymond V 

' What I am about to tell you is the second part. I 
feel fully assured I have found your relatives.' 

' Oh, joy unutterable !' said Ellsie. 

' I believe you have at least a dear father, a cousin 
like yourself, and uncles.' 

* Oh, Mr. Raymond — Mr. Raymond !' and she threw 
her arms round his neck. 

' Why, nursie, you have nearly strangled me !' 

' Oh, pardon me ! I could not help it. Do not 
heed my weakness ;' and she sobbed as if her heart 
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would break. ' You will think me very wrong. I did 
not know what I did.' 

' Nursie, I think you did quite right, and should 
like a second edition. Come, hush that sobbing ;' and 
he drew her nearer to him, while tears of sympathy 
gathered in his eyes. 'I believe you to be a lady 
born— of as good a family as my own ; and I feel sure 
that Sunnydale, where we have been staying, is the 
house of your uncles.' 

' Mr. Eaymond, can it be true T 

' I will not say another word : just look at me in 
the light of a brother, if you cannot anything else, and 
call me '' Eaymond." ' 

' Raymond,' said Ellsie, ' if this is true you are my 
Raymond — my darling Raymond ! my heart swells 
with joy unspeakable.' 

^ There now, that's much better. You have made 
me quite comfortable. Now, Ellsie — and Ellsie is the 
name of your cousin — how came you to have that 
name ? for it is spelt as a rule with only one Z, but I 
find you both spell it with two.' 

' It was on the trinket round my dear mother's neck' 

' Where is that ?' said Raymond. 

' I cannot tell. I believe my father has thrown it 
into the sea : it would be death to him nearly, to say a 
word about it. I have a handkerchief I found after 
mother died, very carefully laid up in paper : it is 
very fine cambric, and in the corner are the initials 
E. H. L. It was a cross that was round the neck of 
my supposed mother, but I cannot remember what it 
was like : it is years since I saw it.' 

* Will you give me the handkerchief ? Say nothing 
to Handy about it/ 
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'Please call him my father, Mr. Baymond — my 
poor, humble, loving father / and she wept. 

'My darling girl,' said Raymond, compose your- 
self, or you will cause him to look upon me as an 
enemy I fear if he sees your eyes/ 

' Think, Mr. Raymond, how he cared for the little 
drifted child I how he took me to his heart and clothed 
and fed me. My mother Jennie taught my infant lips 
to pray. It was their good training that taught me 
right from wrong : and to let him suppose now he is 
not my father would be his death/ 

' Well, dear Ellsie,' said Raymond, ' when the poor 
old man's hour of departure comes, may he be carried 
in the arms of Abraham, to that blessed country where 
there is no respect of persons !' 

Ellsie gave him one loving glance, and they entered 
the house. 

' Mr. Raymond, you will excuse me, but when I am 
feeling pressed down a little I seem always heavy 
headed, and must have fallen asleep,' said Handy. 

'You want more of a change. Handy. What do 
you say to a drive in my carriage ?' 

' Sir, I never rode in a carriage in my life.' 

'That's no reason why you should not begin. I 
shall call for you to-morrow, so get ready by eleven 
o'clock ; and I'll spend the evening with you on our 
return, Ellsie. Now, Handy, look up, old boy, and 
feel young again. We will purchase that chair to- 
morrow.' 

Ellsie accompanied Raymond to the door. ' Come, 
Rufus, old fellow,' and he patted his horse's neck. 
* Time has flown, Ellsie. Give me one of those volun- 
tary hugs.' 
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' There, then/ said Ellsie ; ' and if it is all iame I will 
give you many a one/ 

' And if not/ said Raymond, ' *' Love is lost !'' ' 

Ellsie laughed merrily, and Raymond cantered away. 

In the evening Dr. Ellis arrived and held a long 
conversation with her. He said he had no doubt that 
Raymond had found her relatives, and believed that 
she would soon be surrounded by friends. 

' My dear uncle — my own darling auntie !' (for Mrs. 
Ellis was there). ' Is it not more like a fairy-tale than 
a real life-fact 7 It seems to me most impossible/ 

'All things are possible,' said Mrs. Ellis, 'to the 
Almighty. You must not forget to give Him your 
best affections ; I fear this Raymond has stolen a great 
part of your affection,' 

^ Oh, unclo^ what shall I do ? I love him as much 
as I do you.* 

* Well, well, birdie, say twice that and I will believe 

it/ 

^ I love him as much as I do you ; there, uncle, that's 
twice.' 

' You puss ! You love him twice as much as you do 
me ; girls are just the same as when you and I, Martha, 
were young together. I cannot see how the news is to 
be broken to your father.' 

' Raymond will tell him by degrees,' said Ellsie. 

'"Raymond," eh !' and he lifted his eyes. ' Getting 
a little more lover-like, birdie.' 

' Oh, uncle, what a tease you are I Mr. Raymond 
says — ' and she smiled — ' I am ever to call him father, 
and that not a shadow shall fall upon his happiness. 
He says also we must leave here, and I have left it all 
to him.' 
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' Handy, you have met with a piece of good fortune. 
Mr, Raymond speaks of you and tells me you ought to 
be a king. He is going to take you for a drive for 
some purpose to-morrow. He says you are his great 
friend, and I cannot tell you what he does not say. 
Make you wear golden boots, I should not be surprised. 
Gome, Martha, let us get home again.' 

' Mr. Raymond be a real true gentleman,' said Tom. 

' Birdie, take care and do not let all this excitement 
lay you on a bed of sickness.' 

' Good-bye, my dear auntie ;' and she embraced them 
both. 

EUsie was in a state of extreme happiness; she 
felt there was now only one missing link, and that 
would be soon added to her chain of happiness. 

Raymond went back to the countess and made her 
acquainted with everything. To his mind, all he had 
heard at the cove regarding the wreck and the cross 
harmonised with the discoveries made at Sunny dale. 

' The likeness, auntie, prevents all doubt upon the 
matter; and the initials on the handkerchief alone 
would be a striking proof — ^'B. H. L.," EUsie Hay don 
Linsey. Old Tom is quite an original. I will fit him 
out to-morrow so that you will not know him : fine 
feathers make fine birds. It is wicked to keep the 
girl at the cove. I have already devised a plan, auntie, 
and you shall help me to carry it out : he must have 
another home.' 

' Let them come here, Raymond : here is plenty of 
room, and some arrangement can be made afterwards. 
I will attend to Ellsie's wardrobe : let me be your 
great help, Raymond.' 

' It will be diflBcult to bring the old man here.' 
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* And tlie dear dog !' said the countess. ' I think it 
will be the first dog I ever took any interest in/ 

The countess seemed mnch better ; the excitement 
made her forget all her aches and pains. After de- 
ciding upon the rooms her new guests were to occupy, 
and making all arrangements for their accommodation 
at the Chllteau, Raymond kissed her and departed. 

Young De Soucy, according to promise, appeared at 
the cove next morning with a closed carriage. Ellsie 
had done her best to make her father look as well as 
she could. She had hard work to make him wear his 
Sunday collar : he disliked anything starched about 
him. Having brushed his silvery hair, she helped him 
to the carriage, and saw him comfortably seated^ and 
wished him a pleasant drive. Ellsie looked after them 
until quite out of sight, and then stood thinking 
wonders would never cease. 

' How do you like this V asked Raymond. 

' Very much, sir. I feel as if the fairies were taking 
me a ride through the air.' 

' That's not a bad idea of yours, Tom. The fairy 
has really waved her wand, I believe. Look^ friend, 
there's the Ch&teau — my aunt's snuggery. You have 
a good view of it.' 

' Mighty fine place that, Mr. Raymond. I expect 
the queen's palace is not much finer.* 

' You make a mistake there. Handy. I will show 
you a very beautiful house, but not like the queen's 
palace. Here we are,' said Raymond. ' Now, James, 
assist this gentleman out: take his arm carefully. 
That's first class,' said Raymond, when he stood, stick in 
hand, upon the pavement. ' Take my arm, friend ; do 
not be afraid to lean ;' and they entered an outfitter's. 
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' In the first place ' — speaking to the shop-walker — 
' I wish an entire outfit for this gentleman, and you 
mnst not trouble him too much.' 

Baymond took np a walking-stick and held it out 
to Tom. 

' What do you think of that V 

* Something solid there, Mr. Eaymond.' 

' Do you think it could take the place of the one you 
have?' 

'I should fchink it would, Mr. Raymond, just about, 
and no mistake / and Tom smiled. 

' Then give me the old one -/ and he held it in his 
hand. 

'Sir,' said the shopman, to whom Raymond was 
unknown, ' that stick is five guineas, mounted in solid 
gold/ 

'That's all right/ and he took up some flannel 
shirts. ' Are these the best you keep V 

• Oh no, sir ; these are 10s. 6d. I have them as 
high as 16s. 6d.' 

* Let him have the very best.' 
'One, or two, sir?' 

' Two dozen,' said Raymond. 

The shopman stared, and looked quite scared. 

' Now, handkerchiefs — the very best,' said Ray- 
mond. 

' Yes, sir. Silk ? These are 5s. each.' 

'Very common,' said Raymond, *I wish to see 
one of the principals. You seem to think I caunot 
afford the best.' 

' Thank you, sir, I quite understand. These hand- 
kerchiefs are 12 s. 6d. each.' 

• They will do : two dozen. Be sure and send ample 
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of everything. Just take his measure for a dressing- 
gown/ 

' One, sir V said the shopman. 

' No, send four — not all alike. Now, get some one 
to take his measure for his coats. Do you take orders 
for gentlemen's boots V 

'Yes, sir; everything in wearing apparel.' 

' You understand, I wish a proper outfit.' 

' Sir, it shall be attended to. Where shall we send 
the parcels? and to whom shall we render the account?' 

' Send everything to the Countess de Bur, the 
Chfi,teau. Address the gentleman as Squire Handy.' 

The man looked aghast, and several others stood 
with open mouths. 

* Now, my dear friend,' said Raymond to Tom, ' let 
me help you up ; lean on me. We are going to the 
next shop.' 

As they were walking from one shop to another, 
Tom said: 'Mr. Raymond, what be you about? are 
you going to make me a king ?* 

'You have hit the right mark, Tom; and kings 
dwell in fine houses, and you must live with me/ 

' And the gal V said Tom. 

' You and EUsie are one. Here are the chairs. 
This is the very one : just get into that,' said Raymond 
to the shopman, ' and let this gentleman see how you 
wheel it.' 

' Splendid,' said Tom—' Splendid I' 

' Here, James ; just help here. I want Mr. Handy 
to go next door.' 

It was a jeweller's. 

' Here is a splendid watch,' said the salesman ; 'one 
quite a novelty. It will go for six days, and is key- 
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less. A great bargain ; the original price was fifty 
guineas, and now it is reduced to forty-five/ 

' How do you account for the reduction V 

'You see, sir^ it is large^ and -most gentlemen now 
prefer them smaller/ 

'That will do/ said Raymond. 'Now I should like 
that chain; will you show it me ?' 

' In preference to an albert Y said the man. 

' Yes ; that will do. Seals you can have engraved, 
and send. You need not put it in the box : just give 
it me ;' and he placed it round Tom's neck, and the 
watch in the pocket of his waistcoat. 

Poor old Tom ! his eyes brightened, and he looked 
at Mr. Raymond, and said, ' Fairies !' 

'Now, James, just help Mr. Handy into the car- 
riage,* said Raymond. ' To the Cove. Don't drive too 
quickly : my friend here is not accustomed to riding.' 

' I should think not,' thought James ; and jumped 
up beside the coachman. ' Well,' said he, addressing 
the latter, ' whatever Mr. Raymond's about, the Lord 
knows ! He'll drive madame out of her mind quite ; 
he is in love with the girl, and out of his senses. If 
these are gentlefolk, what are we?' and they exchanged 
looks and smiles. 

' Home again,' said EUsie, as the carriage drew up 
at the door. She had done all she could to make 
everything look its best. 

Ellsie laughed heartily when her father told her of 
all his grandeur, and showed her the watch. 'Mr. 
Raymond says it is the fairies. I cannot make it out 
at all' 

' I shall be pleased to have a cup of tea with you, 
Tom, if you have no objection,' said Raymond. 

12 
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' Sir, you be truly welcome to anytliing we have. 
You be a real true gentleman, Mr. Eaymond.' 

^ And you, upon my life, are also a real true gentle- 
man, Tom.* 

' The time is going, and you ordered the carriage at 
nine, Mr. Eaymond,* siaid EUsie. He looked: EUsie 
laughed. ' Eaymond, will you please tell father the 
tale you promised ?* 

'Yes. , There was a rich man,* began Bay mond, 'who 
had an only child, the idol of his parents. But cruel 
fate ordained the child to be taken from them ; he was 
stolen from his mother when an infant. At last the old 
hag that had taken him away died, and he was left to 
wander from street to street. A very poor man saw 
the boy, shoeless and ragged, crying on a doorstep. 
He, poor little mite, dreaded tl\e workhouse, though 
only four years old. The man, whose name was 
Algood, went up to him, took out his handkerchief, 
wiped away his tears, and carried him in his arms 
until he reached his cottage. His wife, Jane, was 
childless ; but the remembrance of a dear little girl, 
who had died, filled her heart with compassion, and 
she at once took the boy, washed his bleeding feet, and 
put out little things that had belonged to her own child 
for him to wear. He was a fair-haired, blue-eyed boy, 
but could not speak plainly; he said his name was 
'^ Dod.*' '* Dot no mammy ; mammy dead. Naughty 
man want to take Dod away." Jane told him she 
would not let any naughty man come there, and taught 
him to call her mother. The old hag had tied round 
his neck a locket she had stolen from his mother, and 
hoped he would soon be in the workhouse. Jane took 
the locket, and hid it away. The child was a dear 
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good boy, and they dedicated him, as did Hannali of 
old to their God ; and the boy grew in wisdom, like one 
of the little children that our Saviour took in His 
arms and blessed. Another calamity happened : Jane 
died, and there was nothing left to the poor man but 
his boy. Algood had one secret trouble, and that was 
the fear that his parents might find him and take him 
away. On several occasions the child was noticed for 
his lovely countenance, and Algood would get him 
home quickly lest anyone should ask how he came by 
him. One day when the boy was at play, he attracted 
a lady's attention; she looked at the little fellow, 
talked to him, and asked him to take her to his father; 
there was a something in the child that made her feel 
he was her lost little Herbert. She questioned the 
father, but could find no proof. Poor Algood was sorely 
troubled, for he loved the boy, and the boy dearly 
loved him. He felt, however, it was his duty to give 
np the locket ; and when the lady cried and wrung her 
hands in agony, as she told him of the cruel robbery, 
the old man also wept. His whole frame convulsed 
with pain at the thought of losing the boy, he fell on 
his knees, and begged the lady not to take him away ; 
and with trembling hand gave up the locket. Yes, 
it was her ovm locket ; it was her own boy. She said, 
*' Get up, you dear old man,*' for Dod was clinging to 
him — ^he said he would never leave his father — " you 
shall have the boy, but must give up this home and 
live with me." So from poverty they became very 
rich, and God rewarded him for his great charity and 
affection. 

* Why, Tom, put away that handkerchief, and don't 
give way like that ; I am surprised,' said Raymond. 

12—2 
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EUsie laughed 

Poor Tom could not Iftugh^ and the remembrance 
of the cross troubled him. 

' Why, Handy, you would have done just the same. 
You are a real true gentleman, Tom, and I know 
would have acted in the same honourable way.' 

' Thank you, Mr. Raymond, you are very good — 
very good. I am a very faithless creature, Mr. Bay- 
mond. I could tell you also a story if I thought I 
should be like that poor man, never parted from my 
child/ 

' Come, Tom, promise you will tell me your story ; 
it will relieve your heart, and I will see that no one 
takes your girl away.' 

' And 1/ said EUsie, ' will never leave my dear old 
father,' and she kissed him. 

'I must be off, EUsie. Good-bye, Tom; I shall 
hear your story to-morrow.' 

Raymond and EUsie stood in the porch together, 
the moon shedding its silver rays upon their faces. 
Two happier countenances could not be, nor future 
brighter. 

^What think you, father, of Mr. Raymond's 
story V 

* It's your own story over again, dearie; but I could 
never part with you. I have watched over you since 
you were a wee, half-dead thing, and seen you grow 
day by day and year by year; the best I and youi^ 
mother had we gave to you. And now you would 
never leave your old £a.ther for one you nevef 
knowed V 

' Come, father, rouse yourself. I have told you, 
thousands of times, I shall never leave you until 
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death us do part ; then only for a little while. Some 
day we shall all be united again^ and dwell with poor 
dead mother and little Poll. You will tell Mr. Baymond, 
father, won't you V 

' Yes, yes, dearie, I will — ^the Lord help me V 

EUsie comforted and kissed her father until he was 
quite happy. 

Baymond seemed thoroughly satisfied with his day's 
work, and awoke the next morning full of excitement 
and anxiety. He first went to Dr. Ellis, recounted 
the events of yesterday, and unfolded his plans for 
the future. 

' I fully believe/ said he, ' that Tom will reveal the 
whole matter, and bring out ^the cross ; and then I 
must tell him we have found her friends.' 

' I should not, if I were you, be too sudden with 
him ; the excitement might bring on another fit.' 

'I must go/ said Baymond; ^I feel like a man on 
hot bricks.' 

'This excitement will do you good, Mr. Baymond; 
and I wish you success in getting the cross from 
Handy.' 

Baymond had walked but a short distance on the 
beach when he saw Ellsie sitting in deep thought. 
She seemed not to hear his footsteps. 

' Of what is my Ellsie thinking ?' and he touched 
her on the shoulder. 

She looked up, delighted to have him near to 
answer the many thoughts that puzzled her. 

' I was thinkbig could it be really true, and would 
my own father care to recognise a poor uneducated 
girl like me ? Have you any idea what my real 
name is V 
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*Yoar real name^ I feel sure, is Florence Adela 
Haydon Linsey/ 

'Are you sure it was my mother in whose arms 
I was clasped V 

'Most sure — the likeness proves it; and the cross 
will be double proof of your identity. I have arranged 
with my aunt for you and your father to go to the 
Chateau : there you will find a good outfit, and it will 
be a proud day for me when I introduce you to your 
friends. '' Love found '* to perfection, EUsie !' 

' I feel, Raymond, such a sadness to-day ; the joy 
I experienced yesterday has fled. After all, it might 
not be me, and you have done so much for us. Oh V 
— and she clasped her hands together, and looked 
piteously in Raymond's face — 'if it proves a mistake, 
my life will be a perfect chaos, and I must give you 
up. I should die, Raymond !' and she threw her hair 
from her forehead, looking the picture of her wild 
thoughts. 

' EUsie, calm yourself,' and he held her trembling 
hands. ' It must be all true. And this is true : You 
will be mine and your father too — my father, your 
father; my mother, your mother. My dear father 
already loves you, and my EUsie would not throw 
away a strong manly affection, leaving me in sadness 
and solitude to end my days — would you V 

' No, I never will, if your father places no barrier 
between us.' 

' And if he did, EUsie V 

' He would break my heart ;' and she sobbed most 
distressingly. . 

'I shall be glad^ my own darling, when all this 
excitement is over. You will be better with my 
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aunt, for my little wife must not be any longer sur- 
rounded by poverty/ 

' Raymond, my heart sickens lost your wife I should 
never be.* 

They had now reached the cottage. 

' How are you. Handy, to-day ? How did you like 
my story of the boy ? I curtailed it, for my time was 
getting on, and the horses had become restive. You 
should have had the other side of the story — the un- 
happiness of the real father and mother, and what a 
mystefrious Providence brought the two sorrowful 
ones to Himself.' 

* The Lord bless them, sir ! It were mighty hard 
for them all. If you please, Mr. Raymond, sit you 
down, and I will tell you my story.' Tom wiped his 
eyes. :' I am a selfish, unpardonable sinner, were it not 
for the blessed Lord's goodness to us poor creatures 
Her be not mine, Mr. Raymond : her be only a loan 
from the Lord. I will give her up, Mr. Raymond, 
if I must.' 

Tom went on to tell the story of the saving Ellsie 
and the lady. 

' It were a fearful night. I heard the minute gun 
and at once put o£E to sea. I thought every moment my 
boat would capsize. I prayed to the Lord, and I was 
pretty earnest, sir. He had only called a little before 
when our Poll died. I felt very brave. Jumper sprang 
into the sea. I called him and called him, but could 
not see him ; the waves were mighty furious. At last, 
I saw him struggling with something — a woman and 
child: I rowed to the spot and got 'em in the boat. The 
dog licked the young un's face with much delight, he 
thought it were our little Poll. I took the child 
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ashore first, and then the ladj I carried like a babe 
across my shoalder. Such a lovely creafcnre her were, 
right down beautifaL My old woman cut oS a piece 
of her long hair^ all entangled with weeds. Bound 
her neck were a cross, and we gave the child the 
name as were on it. I coold never bear the sight of 
them things; they seemed to prophesy no good. 
When my Jennie died, I made a promise to tell the 
gal And so I did, bless her !' He drew EUsie to him. 
' It would break the heart of your poor old father, 
for you to go away and leave me alone to die. '' You 
won't forget him, Ellsie ; love him when Tm gone, 
your mother said ; and you made her a promise.' 

' My dearest father, do not make me so unhappy. 
I will never be taken from you.' 

' You will stick by me, Mr. Baymond : you won't 
let her go, will you, sir ?' 

^ No, no ; I should think not. But I should like 
to see that cross and hair ; it will be a charm to make 
you both very happy.' 

'Sir, I be trembling from head to foot: would 
you just hold me a bit V 

He turned to a corner of the room. 

' Just cut the paper from the wall there,' he said^ 
which Eaymond did. 

Tom, pulled out a brick, and took from the hole a 
small packet, and in great tremor gave it to Mr. 
Raymond. 

Eaymond, too anxious to notice Tom, found the 
cross and long piece of hair. Poor Ellsie had fainted 
at the ^ight of the beautiful flaxen hair, which, even 
after the lapse of years, was still moist from the weed 
that encircled it. Tom was frightened at seeing Ellsie 
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vmconscioas, aad wanted sadly to liide the relics again. 
He was snre they were no good. 

Raymond had enough to do with them both. Ellsie 
soon came rounds but Tom was in one of his distress- 
ing moods again^ and cried : 

'Ton will let me have that again, Mr. Raymond. I 
will not part with it; it were mine: it might have 
been at the bottom of the sea.' 

' Tom, you shall have it. I have found some one 
related to Ellsie, to whom I must show it and will give 
it yon again; but to assure you no one shall take 
her away, you must both come and live with me, and I 
will protect you both.' 

Dr. Ellis drove up at this critical moment, and he 
soon made Tom and Ellsie comfortable. ' The sooner 
they are removed now, Mr. Raymond, the better, or 
we shall have them both laid up here.' 

Poor Raymond parted with Ellsie in great sorrow ; 
she was very pale, and they could not get her to 
speak. Raymond cheered her, or rather tried to do 
so ; he fondled her like a little child. Ellsie seemed 
lost to herself, and lay passive in the hands of both 
Raymond and the doctor. Her friend the doctor 
would not leave them until he felt assured all was 
well. 

There was a great stir at the Chateau ; rooms were 
being made ready for the visitors. James said he be- 
lieved the girl was some princess, and the old man, 
After all, not her father. ' This is a pretty go ! I 
fancy seeing madame here, if she be a relation. Her 
pride will come down a bit when she finds the old 
man's got the best room in the house.' 

The servants were all in a great state of agitation. 
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James wondered who would be valet to the old man ^ 
he wouldn't, he knew. 

Tom was very weak and shaky. Ellsie seemed so- 
jcalm and unruffled that it was with difficulty she could 
be made to smile. Mrs. Ellis was at the cottage help- 
ing Ellsie to put her things together. ' Leave every- 
thing to me, darling/ she said; 'take only your 
treasures. Here is your portfolio— I will see you hava 
everything you wish sent you.' 

* How are you getting on here V and Raymond 
walked in. ' I thought I must come and help you and 
Ellsie to pack.' 

Tom was delighted with Raymond's assistance ; he- 
had favourite fishing-tackle which he could not trust 
to anyone's care. Mr. Raymond understood all about 
it, and did everything satisfactorily. Jumper and 
Raymond were great friends. The time passed very 
quickly, and the carriage was at the door before he 
expected it. They were all at last seated, and auntie- 
was left behind to lock up the cottage. 

They reached the Ch&teau, and found the servants 
all in readiness. To see the scared faces of the men 
was most amusing to Raymond, while Ellsie was glad 
to escape their searching glances. Raymond took 
Tom to his own room, while a little scene was going 
on with Ellsie and the countess. 

Raymond opened drawer after drawer, saying, 
' Here Tom, you will find everything you require.' 

When he had helped him to change his clothes, and 
put on a beautiful dressing-gown, and velvet slippers 
embroidered with gold, he looked quite a different 
man, his face was so happy and interesting. Raymond 
declared he was fit to be a king, and he made him 
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look at himself in a glass. ^Come here, you old 
rascal^ and don't look so anxiously at your master / 
land lie took Jumper between his knees, and from a 
drawer lie took a very handsome collar on which was 
engraved in large letters 'Jumper/ He rang the 
bell, and told James to bring some cold fowl or 
the daintiest thing he could find. 

Poor James thought the world was turned upside 
down. Her ladyship could never abear the sight of 
dogs, and to have the dog fed on that 'ere carpet was 
more than he could understand. He succeeded in 
getting Jumper the half of a fowl. 

' James,' said Eaymond, ' you take this good dog 
under your special care, for he not only saved life, but 
brought life to many of us, and for that part of your 
duties I give you two guineas a year extra. His 
collar must be always bright ; and the name *^ Jumper" 
piust be respected.' 

A fine bed ho had in Tom's room, although Jumper 
at present did not seem to care much about it. 

Tom began to be very anxious to see EUsIe. 'I 
ain't happy, Mr. Raymond, unless I can get a sight of 
her ;' and it was with great difficulty he could pacify 
him until EUsie was ready. 

The countess had selected her wardrobe, and 
chosen for her a white dress, which was Raymond's 
desire. ' Now, my dear,' said the countess, ^ there is 
nothing wanting but a little flower.' 

* May I have a few daisies ? they are my favourite 
flowers.' 

'Really, EUsie, you look very pretty. I cannot 
imagine what Eaymond will say.' 

Raymond was waiting in the drawing-room. When 
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the countess entered^ leading her hj the hand^ 
he exclaimed: 'The picture ! the picture I It is the very 
walking picture V referring to the picture gallery^ or 
rather to the portrait in Miss Linsey's room. 

EUsie had never been in this room before ; it was 
the grand drawing-room^ and only used on very 
special occasions. To Ellsie it all appeared like fidiy* 
land; and indeed she was not sure she did not see 
the fairy in the mirrors — she could not fancy it was 
really herself. 

' This is considered to be one of the most beautiful 
ceilings in the county/ said Raymond; 'it is the work' 
of one of our greatest artiste. These figures are the 
sea nymphs rising from the dark waters of death, bear- 
ing upward two sisters, who were buried beneath; 
Those are a group of angels coming to meet them ; 
they bear a circle of their Saviour's glory upon their 
foreheads; they have two crowns in their right hands, 
which are for these new heirs of the kingdom. Do 
you recollect the seventeenth verse of the eighth 
chapter of Romans, Ellsie V 

' Yes/ said Ellsie : ' '^ And if children, then heirs ; 
heirs of God, and joint heirs with Christ ; if so be 
that we suffer with Him that we may be also glorified 
together." How beautiful are those lovely infants !^ 

'They are the cherubs, Ellsie — ^Uttle ministering 
spirits; they are blowing the trumpets, and singing 
'' Hallelujah '^ as they approach the gates of Jerusalem 
the Golden/ 

'How my heart swells with gratitude,' exclaimed 
Ellsie; 'how happy I feel to-night, Raymond!* If 
this is earthly bliss, what must it be to be there ?' 
pointing to the angels. 
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* No mortal man can tell you, my love. But we must 
see your dear father ; it must be hours, to his mind, 
since he saw you. These are some of the tropical plants 
which surround your own papa's garden in India.' 

'In India, Raymond! Is he so far off? I had 
forgotten, my darling, to tell you that. But why do 
yon turn pale ? If God careth for the sparrows, will 
he not care for you and your papa V 

* Think, Raymond, of her who lies so cold in the 
churchyard V 

* We cannot question God ; but let us pray in fulness 
of expectation, that he will soon be restored to you.' 

' I am sure it was His good providence that sent you, 
Raymond. What could I do without you ? You chase 
away every fear.' 

Raymond opened the door of Tom's room and walked 
in. Even Jumper seemed to think it all strange ; he 
looked at EUsie, and halted before he gave her his 
nsual welcome. 

'Dearie me, my dear, you be a right true fairy. 
Come here. Jumper,' said Tom, for he was now mak- 
ing a great fuss with her, and bid fair to tear her 
dress. 

Ellsie looked again and again at her father. ' Is it 
possible, Raymond, for dress to work such wonders in 
appearance V She threw her arms around her father, 
' Oh, fcfcther, think of our happiness !' 

' We be in fairyland, child.' 

' Indeed we are, father ; and I have seen the fairies.' 

' I must take you, Tom, to see the fairies,* said Ray- 
mond.' 

Tom's humble piety and simplicity of faith very 
much pleased the countess, and aiBEorded her great 
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comfort ; they were very mucli alone together. Ray- 
mond and Ellsie were enraptured by a thousand new 
delights. Those were happy days^ which could not be 
brighter. Bat their happiness was destined to be in- 
terrupted. Atelegram came bidding Raymond retumat 
once : madame was most unhappy at his long absence. 
The countess and Tom were taking their usual turn 
round the grounds, the latter being drawn in his chair^ 
when Raymond joined them. 

* I must be off/ said he, ' or I shall lose my train. 
Take care of my own darling / and he lavished a great 
deal more affection upon his aunt than she had ever 
received before, save once, from him, which brought a 
genuine smile upon her face. 

' Ellsie, go to auntie and serve her just the same.' 

^ Come, my dear girl,' said the countess, ^ it is great 
joy to me to witness such happy hearts.' 

Ellsie kissed the countess, but was held so tight by 
her, that she felt there was a great deal of meaning in 
that embrace. 

' I would you belonged to me, my dear child.' 

^ I'm not a selfish fellow, auntie ; you shall have a 
little of my share ;' and the countess laughed heartily. 

James, who was looking on from the house, said : 
^ Just come and see the missus ! Not tnuch like 
dying in her now. It's a perfect eclipse— darkness 
and light embracing j' and he turned his eyes about 
and looked comically at his fellow-servants. 

' Come, Ellsie, let us have the last ten minutes to- 
gether. You do not mind, auntie ?' 

* No, my boy. Tom and I shall be very happy.' 
Ellsie saw him depart, but with a very great desire 

to go too. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

* Oh, Uncle Charles/ said Ellsie Linscy, ^ when shall 
we go and see that poor woman and her idiot boy ? I 
feel we ought to do something for him. 

' We will go to-morrow, child. I feel a little anxious 
about them.' 

So they started the following day, and made their 
way to Betsey Harris's cottage. Poor woman they 
found her in very great trouble. Her boy had 
been so frightened by several men and women that he 
feared to leave his poor shattered dwelling. He re- 
fused to eat, and looked so melancholy that the widow 
was terrified lest anything should happen, or lest he 
should do some rash act and injure himself. 

* Are you Dame Harris V said Sir Charles. 

The woman curtseyed very low as she replied: 
' Yes, sir, I he/ 

' And is that your son V pointing to the boy.' 

' Yes, sir, there he be ;' and the boy turned his face 
away frightened. ' He be terribly upset, sir, about 
them rascals, and is afeared to go, as be his nature, 
rambling in open air.' 

' Poor boy,' said Miss Linsey, and went up to him 
and took his rough red hand in her white jewelled one. 
'Shake hands, Tommy;' and she shook his hand 
warmly, and patted his back as if he were a little 
boy. 

' He won't eat a blessed thing, miss,' said the widow. 

Ellsie opened her bag and drew forth a few sweet 
biscuits, and put one in his mouth. The boy looked 
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in amazement ; she shook his hand again, and still fed 
him^ until he had eaten all she had. He got up from 
his chair and pointed to it. 

' He wants you, miss^ to take his seat ;' and Miss 
Linsey sat down. 

Tommy took her hand and shook it, and patted her 
on the back. Then he took a piece of bread from the 
table and tried to put it in Miss Linsey's mouth. The 
poor widow shook her head at him to make him desist^ 
but Miss Linsey said, ' No, let him do it ;' and with a 
little difficulty she swallowed a few mouthfuls. Sir 
Charles was obliged to go outside the cottage; his 
whole frame was convulsed with laughter. He ar- 
ranged with the widow to take her son to an institu- 
tion where the deaf and dumb were taught, making his 
mother, Tommy's sole nurse. 

The poor widow rejoiced, for she said : ^ The Lord 
God Almighty hath turned His lantern of mercy upon 
me j the bruised reed He will not break, the smoking 
flax He will not quench / and it was verily with her 
as with one of old — the barrel of meal wasted not, 
neither did the cruse of oil fail. 

Sir Charles saw them installed in their new home, 
and then they returned to Sunny dale. Meantime, an 
unexpected guest had arrived at the Hall. 

^My dear Fitzroy,' said the colonel, 'we thought 
you dead and buried ! I lay a thousand my Ellsie will 
spend a happy evening to-night,* Why, Fitzroy, have 
you suffered those rascally priests to shut you within 
their convent walls V 

' They tried hard, sir, for I was taken very suddenly 
ill, and they did all they could to make me one of 
their disciples.' 



i 
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* Adams,' said the colonel, ^ we will have the house 
lit up ; and the most sumptuous dinner that can be 
prepared put before us to-night/ 

The carriage containing Sir Charles and EUsie at 
this moment drove up. Fitzroy saw Ellsie alight, and 
hurried to be the first to greet her. She was rushing 
upstairs when Fitzroy caught her in his arms. 

* Once again, Ellsie,' said he ; and she screamed : 
' Fitzroy !' 

He drew her to himself, and she began to realise that 
it was himself, and not a vision of imaginary dreams. 

' What's all this hubbub about V said Sir Charles. 

' The young prodigal has returned, and we are going 
to have a banquet to-night.' 

' Who's the prodigal V 

' Why, Fitzroy.' 

* Fitzroy! Well done V said Sir Charles. ' I would 
rather have lost two thousand than have missed this 
night/ 

There was great rejoicing throughout the house, for 
the servants shared in the festivity. Monsieur and 
madame only required their boy to make their happiness 
complete. 

' A carriage is coming up the avenue ; it must be 
him. Why did he not telegraph if he could not 
write ? Jullions, I feel sure it's Eaymond ; do go and 
see.' 

Sure enough it was Raymond ; and to see the house in 
a blaze of light mystified him. 

'Poor dear/ said madame, 'it'll be a great trouble to 
him. I believe he was very much attached to her.' 

But monsieur laughed and said : ' You're blind, my 
dear^-blind as a bat;* and he laughed merrily. 

13 
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^ Jullions, it is too bad of you ; you see things at 
times, to my mind, so imperfectly. I believe you would 
wish him to have that wretched fisherman^s girL' 

' My dear Amanda, I quite approve of his choice, 
and feel sure you will be proud to own her as a 
daughter/ 

' Most inconsistent and ridiculous !' said madame ; 
' I could ne^er survive it, Jullions — never !* 

' Be a martyr, my dear ; let us see how heroic you 
can be. I tell you, Amanda, you will love this 
girl fifty times more than Miss Linsey — ah, and double 
fifty !* 

After a little coaxing, ' Well, I suppose it must be 
so,^ said madame. ' You always talk me over. I trust 
always to your judgment ; but I cannot see it — I can- 
not see it. Patience worketh wonders.^ 

' Why, my dear mother, how are you V and Ray- 
mond darted in, took her in his arms, and lifted her 
from her feet, and smothered her with kisses. Monsieur 
enjoyed the fun. ^ Well, dear father, how are yon V 
and he shook him warmly by the hand. ^ As clear as 
noonday. I^m on the safe side.* 

^ What do you mean, Raymond ? Does Miss Linsey 
prefer you V said madame. 

' Prefer me !' 

* Yes,' said madame, ^to Fitzroy.' 

^ I cannot say. I never asked Miss Linsey for her 
affections. I thought you meant the fisherman's little 

girl.' 

'It is utter infatuation,' said madame. 

' I think I can trust you, mother, with a secret. 

That fisherman's little daughter, the fairies have 

waved their wands over, and she and her father 
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Tom are in auntie's state drawing-room. There's old 
Handy dressed like a king, and auntie joking and 
laughing as merrily as the day is long. EUsie in her 
flowing flaxen hair and white dress puts Miss Linsey 
quite in the shade. She is a perfect little nymph of 
perfection/ 

'Raymond, I will not listen to such untruths. I 
wonder you do not know better. JuUions, pray stay 
him!' 

But monsieur seemed so remarkably amused and 
laughed so heartily, that madame began to treat it as a 
good joke, and was soon laughing too. 

' The absurdity of seeing the old man wheeled in a 
chair, and my sister chatting and laughing beside 
him ! I have never seen her laugh since the count 
died. Most ridiculous !^ said madame; ^nevertheless, 
a splendid joke, Raymond.' 

^Many a true word said in joke, Amanda;^ and 
monsieur followed Raymond to his room. 

It was a splendid sight to see the banqueting-room, 
the family and friends at dinner. Fitzroy took his seat, 
as a matter of course, next to Miss Linsey, and Ray- 
mond sat vis-a-vis, Fitzroy was somewhat discon- 
certed at finding a young man, so intelligent and 
handsome, on such a friendly footing with her. They 
talked and laughed together, and later in the evening 
he heard Raymond distinctly say : ^ May I have the 
favour of a private interview with you, Miss Linsey ? 
I assure you it is of the utmost importance to your 
happiness as well as mine, or I would not intrude 
upon your time so soon after Lord Fitzroy's re- 
turn/ 

Miss Linsey felt very confused, and Raymond said : 

13—2 
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' Will you say twelve, in the west wing of the picture- 
gallery to-morrow morning V 

Miss Linsey consented, but thought it wonderfully 
strange ; and called Raymond back. ' You are aware, 
Mr. Raymond, that I am engaged to Pitzroy V and 
she blushed deeply. He bowed politely and smiled 
very pleasantly. 

Poor Miss Linsey, her cheeks could not have been 
of a deeper crimson. ^ How stupid of me to say that ! 
but what can he have to say to me? — '^your happiness 
as well as mine.^^ ' 

Fitzroy had contrived, although in conversation with 
Sir Charles, to hear every word, and for the first time 
he looked angrily at her. ^ For jealousy is the rage 
of a man : therefore he will not spare in the day of 
vengeance.' 

' Come, EUsie child, let us have some music,' said 
the colonel. ' Music, EUsie, maketh the heart glad.' 

Fitzroy handed her to the piano, and while he did 
so looked vengefuUy at Raymond. Fortunately for 
him, Raymond was in a reverie, and blind to all that 
passed. EUsie thought Fitzroy not improved by his 
visit to Rome, and not like his original self. 

^ Ten minutes to twelve,' said Raymond, and he was 
on his way to the picture gaUery. He stood before 
the portrait of his EUsie's mother, and was lost in 
deep thought : he never heard Miss Linsey approach. 
She touched his arm ; he started. 

' You seem very much taken with my aunt,' said 
she. 

' Yes, I am, poor dear lady !' and he led Miss 
Linsey to a seat in the window. ^ You must be pre- 
pared for a great surprise, and I must beg you will 
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keep yourself composed or you will not be able to 
hear all my story. I believe your dear aunt, whose 
portrait I am now looking at, is not in a sea grave, 
but in a very humble one in a churchyard some distance 
from here/ 

* Mr. Eaymond V said Ellsie : ' where V and she 
looked inquiringly into his face. 

' The dear infant, Florence Adela Ellsie, still lives ;* 
and Eaymond told her old Tom^s story, and all he 
knew of Ellsie. 

She sobbed for joy, and then, intent only upon the 
story, looked earnestly in his face and listened. She did 
not notice Pitzroy a few yards off, apparently looking at 
the pictures, but really watching her : nor did she 
hear the little cough he gave to draw attention. 

' Can it be possible ! my poor cousin !^ said Miss 
Linsey. 

' More than possible. I have a cambric handker- 
chief and cross taken off your dear aunt's neck ;* and 
he showed her the handkerchief. 

'Mr. Raymond, papa would not have mamma's 
wardrobe touched when she died. I only opened her 
drawers two years ago, and I found one marked 
exactly like that. And the cross V Raymond held it 
out. ' It is hers, Mr. Raymond — ^it is hers ! I have 
one just like it ;' and she drew from her bosom the 
same kind of cross, with her mother^s name on it. 
^ Ah, Mr. Raymond, how happy you have made me 1' 
she shook his hand warmly. ' I am happy — so happy !' 
and she looked steadfastly at Raymond. 

Fitzroy was still watching her. ' Can a man take 
fire in his bosom, and his clothes not be burned V He 
flung down the catalogue and darted from the gallery. 
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'False!' said he; 'false! Parity? corruption! I 
heard these words : '' How happy you have made 
me V You little hypocrite ! I'll go back to Rome — 
enter a convent — ^be a priest for ever/ He hurried to 
his room, and rang his bell for his valet. ^ Lucas, I 
am going to London by the express. Bring my 
luggage on to the Langham. Say not a word ; mark 
me, not a word !' 

'Ah,' thought Lucas, 'what the devil has turned 
his temper ! he's as fiery as the Prince of Darkness 
himself.' 

Miss Linsey found so much to arrange that the 
time fled quickly away. ' Oh, what joy !' said she to 
Raymond. ' Fitzroy must know everything, and share 
my joy. You must tell my uncle, and then break it 
gently to papa. How I long to see her, love her, and 
make some amends for those years of banishment! 
Dear, oh thrice dear, old man, no matter how poor in 
this world ! he possesses jewels in his heart, and his 
old age shall be filled with joy. And is she so much 
like my dear mamma, Mr. Raymond V 

' Life itself ! If your mamma's portrait walked 
from the canvas, it could not be more real.' Raymond 
took out his watch: 'Miss Linsey, I fear I have 
trespassed upon your time. We have been here three 
hours.' 

' I never heard the gong for lunch !' 

' Nor I,' said Raymond. ' I think I should have no 
objection to a little refreshment.' 

They had just reached the door of the dining-room 
to find them in the act of rising from the table. 

' Raymond,' and madame held up her finger, 'where 
have you been hiding ? We have been looking for you 
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everywhere. Oh, Miss Linsey, what will Lord 
Pitzroy say ! T am afraid you are a naughty girl/ 

* Hold, mother,^ said Raymond, ^you know not what 
you say. Miss Linsey and I have been arranging 
matters which strictly concern us all. Tell my father 
I shall meet him in half an hour at the end of the 
broad walk.* 

The two sat down and did justice to a good meal. 

Adams felt very uncomfortable, feeling assured there 
must be some great mistake. 

' I beg pardon, miss,* said he ; ' his lordship left 
two hours ago, and seemed much put out.* 

' Lord Pitzroy gone, Adams ! Can it be true V 

* Lucas left an hour ago, and took his portmanteau 
with him,* said Adams. ^ He said his master was 
called to London on urgent business.* 

' Has he left no note or message V 

'No, miss. I have searched his room and made 
every inquiry.* 

Miss Linsey ran all over the house making inquiries. 
* Uncle, darling,* said Ellsie, ' what can it all mean ?* 

'Nothing more nor less than that he must have 
seen you talking, as I did, in a very confidential 
manner to young De Soucy, and he is simply jealous. 
I must confess I thought you very unwise and incon- 
siderate towards him. Flirtation, to me, makes young 
ladies so insignificant and little minded ; I have no 
patience with it ;' and he shrugged his shoulders. 

' My dearest uncle, what a cruel mistake you are all 
making ! Will you give me a little of your indulgence 
while I tell you of Mr. Raymond's interview with me ?' 

' Oh no, my pet — oh no ! I never like to interfere 
between lovers. Pight the battle out yourself, my dear.' 



I 
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^ Oh, uncle, listen to me ! It is concerning you we 
were talking : it is important to you, and equally so to 
papa / and she wept. 

* Important to me ! What in the world can it be, to 
so affect both of us V 

^ Oh, uncle, you shall stay !' and she held him back. 
' Florence Adela EUsie Haydon still lives.* 

^ What, your aunt living I' 

' No, no, uncle : she is dead and buried in a pauper's 
grave.' 

' It is fabulous !' 

' Alas, no ; for there is her cross, and here is mine/ 

He took it, and sank into a chair rather than seated 
himself. ' Merciful Providence, it is her cross ! I 
have seen it on her dear neck a thousand times ;' and 
he gazed again and again upon it. 

' This is a piece of her golden hair ; they cut it off 
when they buried her.' 

He took the hair and held it to his lips, and picked 
little bits of sea-weed from it. 

' Uncle, do not touch it so ; it is sacred to my 
cousin. It has been lent only for a little time.* She 
told him all she could of the strange story ; and then 
she thought of Fitzroy. ' Poor Fitzroy, uncle ! poor 
dear, to seem to treat him so indifferently and wound 
his feelings ! Oh, uncle, pity me, and tell me what I 
shall do !' 

^ It certainly must at once be looked into, my dear ;* 
and he went in search of Raymond. He had not 
gone far when he met Raymond walking in the 
grounds. 

' My dear boy,* said Sir Charles, linking his arm 
in his, 'just listen to me.* In a few moments Sir 
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Charles quickly related what he had heard. ' I must 
send a telegram to India at once. That fool of a 
Fitzroy to be so quickly offended.' 

Raymond was greatly surprised to hear about 
Fitzroy, and felt grieved for him. He thought he so 
well understood the poor fellow's feelings. ' You had 
better see my father. Sir Charles. He will help you 
in your arrangements. He has just entered the house : 
no doubt you will find him with my mother. I will go 
in search of Miss Linsey, and render her all the 
service I can.' 

He inquired for her everywhere, and heard at last 
that she was in her room, grieving and fretting, not 
knowing what to do. He then went in search of her 
maid. ^ Will you tell Miss Linsey I wish to speak to 
her for one moment ? The message was delivered.' 

Miss Linsey seemed uncertain whether to go or stay. 
He pencilled a few lines and knocked at her door. 
Ellsie read : 

* I will take upon myself the task of finding Lord 
Fitzroy, if Miss Linsey will give her permission. 

' Raymond.' 

' Generous, noble heart !* thought Ellsie. ' I would 
my Fitzroy were more like you ! — Tell Mr. Raymond, 
G-idly, I will see him in my sitting-room.' 

Miss Linsey bathed her face and smoothed her 
ruffled hair, for she had buried her aching head upon 
her couch. 

' How can I repay such disinterested kindness V 
said Miss Linsey. 'Really, Mr. Raymond, you are 
acting a most noble part. I am sure a kind Provi- 
dence will repay you for your goodness.' 
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* The Lord is good to all, and His mercy is over 
all His work,' said Baymond. ' Will you send any 
message to Lord Fitzroy V 

' Oh yes, tell him to return at once. He has made 
me very unhappy and miserable in a time of great 

joy/ 

Raymond shook her hand warmly. ' I will bring 
him back, Miss Linsey; he cannot have travelled far. 
Let us hope for the best, it will only delay your 
cousin's happiness a little longer.* 

Sir Charles and monsieur had a long conversation, 
and wondered how they could break the startling news 
to the colonel. 

' I donH think I should, if T were you, telegraph to 
your brother without considering the matter well. 
The surprise might be too great for his nerves,' said 
monsieur. 

' I shall risk that,' said Sir Charles : ^ he must know. 
I would not keep him away an hour more ; he can 
come at once. The ship, I see, leaves immediately 
after he gets my telegram. Will you walk with me 
to the station V 

' Certainly,' said De Soucy ; and they went together. 
' Take my arm.' 

' Thank you ; I shall feel a little more steady. My 
brain is all turned topsy-turvy; I feel all of a whirL 
Dear young heart, how I long to see her ! All those 
years shut up with a poor fisherman ; it really is very 
shocking !' 

'I do not think so,' said De Soucy; ^the girl has 
every desirable quality. The old doctor and his wife 
love her as their own child, and she is often with 
them ; they taught her a little music, and her voice 
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is very sweet. God has watched over her in a marvellous 
manner, for she is not coarse in her conversation; 
her carriage is good, and her manners refined.^ 

' Yes, yes,' said Sir Charles, ' she would be that. 
'The Linsey and Haydon blood could not be ether- 
ise/ 

' If you wish a true portrait of her, you must go to 
Miss Linsey's room, and there you have it life-like in 
.the extreme.' 

^ I must see it when I go back,' said Sir Charles. 
' Great weakness of my brother to have it hid in a 
bedroom.'' 

' Then, again, the dear girl possesses talent. I have 
^ book of her poems.' 

' You do not mean it ?' 

' I do/ said De Soucy. * They are called '' Ellsie's 
Poems," and dedicated to my sister, the Countess 
deBur.' 

On their way back from the station monsieur asked : 
' How do you suggest it will be best to break the news 
to the colonel V 

^ I must leave it to you and your son. That boy of 
yours is a perfect treasure. I almost wish now I had 
married, to have a boy like that; he must be the 
pride of your heart, De Soucy. I quite envy you, I 
really do.' 

Monsieur laughed. ' I tell you what. Sir Charles ; 
there is much courting going on with the young folks. 
You must follow in their train. We must find you a 
lady-love. You must not be the only bachelor in the 
family.' 

' Ah, ah ! capital, De Soucy ! You think I should 
make a pretty picture at the altar, do you V 
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' I say it would give you one kind heart to clieer — 
one loving hand to be your stay in your declining 
years, and help to pass your days in happiness/ 

'One would think you meant seriously what you 
say/ said Sir Charles. 

' I assure you it is not all joke,' responded monsieur, 
as they entered the Hall. 

' What stupid affair is this V said the colonel to Sir 
Charles ; ' what can have offended Pitzroy ? I am 
very sorry, for it will make that girl sad and gloomy 
again. What was it all about V 

' I cannot take upon myself to explain ; in fact you 
are of such an excitable temperament, one is afraid to 
tell you what one really might. I should advise you 
to ask De Soucy : he has the wisdom of Solomon.' 

' Very strange you all make a great mystery of the 
matter,' said the colonel. 'Ellsie will not tell me,, 
because she says my nerves are so weak. I must 
solve the mystery at once. Here, James ! Edward ! 
Adams !' the servants soon huddled together as if 
something terrible had happened. 

' Can I be of any assistance V asked De Soucy. 

' Of course you can, my dear fellow : just the 
identical man. Come to the library : we shall be un- 
disturbed there. Sit down;' and the colonel locked 
the door and displayed great impatience. ' Can you 
give me any idea of the grounds for jealousy ? Your 
son knew perfectly well Fitzroy's footing here; he 
certainly could not have led him in so short a time to 
have any grounds for jealousy.' 

' The truth of the matter is this. My son Baymond 
had a private interview with your daughter on a 
matter which greatly concerns us all. I feel I must 
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act with very great caution in making the fact known 
to you : a shock of any kind to you might terminate 
seriously/ 

A knock at the door : ' Who is there V said the 
colonel ; and he at once rose and opened it. ^ Edward, 
never knock at my door when I am engaged, or 
having a private interview with anyone/ 

'I beg pardon^sir -/ and Edward touched hisforehead. 
^Miss Linsey wishes to know if Monsieur de Soucy 
will take the prayers to-night : she feels very unwell/ 

' Poor dear — poor dear ! De Soucy, that is what 
you do not care much for. We will Lave none to- 
night; the house is so upset. Edward, the bell need 
not ring to-night.' 

' You will excuse me, colonel,' and he beckoned the 
servant to remain. ' I should very much like to take 
that post of honour. We have great cause for thanks 
to-night '/ and he tapped the colonel on the shoulder. 
' Lefc us by prayer and thanksgiving make our re- 
quests known unto God. Let the gong sound as usual, 
Edward. Tell Miss Linsey/ said monsieur, ^ I shall 
be happy.' 

They had scarcely reseated themselves when they 
heard the gong. ^ Let us go,' said the colonel, ' and 
we shall not be intruded upon after prayers/ 

The servants were all assembled, not one of them 
was absent : they all seemed to think, whatever had 
happened would be sure to be a matter of prayer. 
The excitement among them was very great. Miss 
Linsey was there, but looking very iU and distressed. 
De Soucy took the Bible and read. He prayed for 
his host, that God would give him the spirit of endur- 
ance ; and for his hostess, that she might have every 
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crooked path made straight. For one abroad, that 
God would rule the wind and the waves ; for those 
near and dear that had passed through much tribula- 
tion, that God in His wonderful love would bring a 
happy reunion of hearts ; that He would subdue all 
hastiness of spirit, and give timely help and guidance 
to those who had gone on an errand of peace. Then 
they sang ' Saviour, breathe an evening blessing ere 
repose our spirits seal/ 

Miss Linsey^s pathetic accompaniment on the organ, 
the earnestness and sweetness of her voice, the grand 
' Amen,' was never forgotten by all present. 

'Thank you, De Soucy; you have, T am sure, done 
us all a great act of kindness. Sir Charles,' said the 
colonel, ' will you look after madame ? And you, 
dear Ellsie, go to rest, and do not give way to fretting. 
Very silly of that young man to cause us all to feel 
this unexpected anxiety. Come, my dear fellow,' said 
he, touching De Soucy's arm, ' let us go at once to the 
library.' 

They were soon seated comfortably, and the colonel 
asked in a state of great agitation : ^ De Soucy, who is 
it coming from abroad V 

' I think it might be your brother Pitz-Henry.' 

' What, come across a sea that had robbed him of 
his wife and child V 

* It might be,' said De Soucy, ^ that the sea was not 
so cruel V 

' De Soucy, sixteen years, and my sister not dead ! 
Please be explicit : I cannot endure suspense.' 

' There's not a doubt your sister is dead, but that 
her remains are not beneath the sea is probable.' 

' You don't mean it ! pray go on ! Is it sup- 
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posed that a clue has been found V exclaimed the 
colonel. 

' Yes, the dear child is living/ 

* Oh no, oh no ? said the colonel. ' I should never 
believe anything of the kind. I was always so un- 
believing — quite a Nicodemus.' 

' I want you to be like Thomas ; he saw and be- 
lieved.' 

'I cannot in the least see what you mean, De 
Soucy. Seeing is believing, all the world over,^ said 
the colonel. 

* Just so,' said De Soucy ; ' prepare yourself to see 
dear Florence, and when you see her you will be- 
lieve.* 

' Where is she ? pray hasten to tell me everything/ 

'You are so very brave, colonel, that I think I 
might tell you all Eaymond has told us.' 

' Yes, yes, very brave — courageous from a boy — a 
true Linsey. Pray proceed !' said the colonel. 

The whole story of Tom and Ellsie was told him ; 
his son^s attachment, and his great desire to bring her 
to her friends and restore her to her father. 

' Wonderful — wonderful !* 

' They are taken from that home of poverty ; the 
Countess and my boy have arranged it all ; they are 
now my sister^s guests ; and you would never believe, 
to look at the old man, he ever had been a fisherman.' 

* Good woman — ^your sister is a very good woman.' 
De Soucy spoke of his sister's calamity in losing 

her husband, the count ; and how providential it was 
that they had come to England. 

' Very foolish young man, that Fitzroy : I hope to- 
morrow will bring a letter or telegram from him. I 
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shall he happy to hear the stoiy over again to-morrow, 
De Soucy, if yoa will allow me. It is so very 
wonderfuL' 

' Do not on any account excite yourself ; keep quite 
calm^ for you will disappoint us all if you are not our 
great help in this matter.' 

' Yes, yes, I see — of course I shall ; I will do any- 
thing — everything; bear anything — anything, De 
Soucy. I am a Linsey. Good-night.' 



CHAPTER XIX 

Ellsie was happy, but needed Raymond every hour, 
and longed and hoped the time would pass quickly to 
bring him back. She spent much of her time with 
the doctor, and had many a long conversation with 
her aunt. 

* Fancy, auntie,' she would say, * father having that 
lock of hair so carefully hidden away ! I long to have 
it in my possession. I shall never be tired of gazing 
upon it. Those little bits of sea- weed I hope no one 
will disturb : it is so natural, and something so very 
precious to me. Raymond tells me no one has told 
Colonel Linsey yet.' 

' Your uncle,' said Mrs, Ellis. 

^ Oh, auntie, I feel as if such grand folks as the colonel 
and Sir Charles cannot belong to me ; and that poor 
dear, dear heart so many miles away! I wonder 
what he's like — what they are all like. Raymond never 
says j he is so taken up with that silly Lord Fitzroy.' 

' The course of true love never did run smooth,' said 
auntie. 
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' You make me shudder lest anything should happen 
to my Eaymond/ 

'You have, dear child, experienced anything but 
ease of mind since you have known him. You thought 
it impossible for him ever to share your hearty and 
now he is taken away at the moment you need him 
most. There^s Effie, again ; she has nearly broken 
her heart. You must see her, Ellsie, and try to reason 
with her. I will not undertake to say anything in the 
matter ; but to you I say it would be far better for 
Effie to remain with her &ther, than to unite herself 
to anyone whose tastes and pleasures are so unlike her 
own. She thinks it might please God to make her the 
instrument of converting Forbes. It might be so, but 
in marrying him she would be acting so entirely apart 
from what her Bible teaches, " Be not unequally yoked 
together with unbelievers,'' that it may be a source of 
unhappiness all her life. You must try, darling, and tell 
her that we may avert this, I fear, impending evil. 
Mr. Forbes, to me, is not decided enough in character 
for our dear EflSe. That's her knock at the door !' 

' Who would have thought of seeing you V said 
Effie. 

' What an unexpected pleasure! Auntie and I have 
been talking about you.' 

' Have you told our Ellsie my troubles V 

* No, dear, you must tell her, and hear what she says 
to you. I will leave you girls together; I think, Effie, 
you will be able to go into your troubles better alone.' 

'Begin, dear Effie, at once,' said Ellsie; 'poor 
father cannot endure me away long; although the 
countess is so very good. You cannot tell how she 
tries by all means to make father happy. And even 

14 
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Jumper steals from father's side to run after her ; and 
sometimes she says, ''No, Jumper, stay with your 
master,^' and he whines when she leaves, like a little 
child/ 

' Dearest Ellsie, do you remember our long walk by 
the beach ?' 

' I do indeed, Bffie, and the words you scratched 
upon the sand — '' Love lost/' * 

' I believe I have verified that word ''Lost." Forbes 
told me he had a secret ; and being a very great friend 
of his, he thought he might tell me, as it concerned 
his future life. I was so anxious, Ellsie, I could not 
sleep, or hardly partake of the slightest morsel, won- 
dering if words would speak louder than actions. He 
said he would tell me when we could be alone. A 
suitable time came, for father was absent the whole of 
one evening. He said, " Now BflSe, I will keep my 
promise ;' which he did, and this is what he said : 
" You take a great interest in me, EflSe, do you not V 
I nodded. " I am thinking of taking a very important 
step in life — to propose marriage.'' I shivered, I 
turned cold and pale, then hot ; but managed to say, 
"Who to?" He said, "Emily Somerville, of Torquay." 
I went all over like ice ; my heart seemed for a moment 
to refuse to beat. I could not control myself, but 
burst into tears. He said, " You surprise me. What 
is the matter ?" " Matter," I said loudly, "you have 
behaved in a most unmanly and ungentlemanly manner 
to me." " In what way ?" " In every way, sir. At 
the boating-party you led me to believe I was most 
dear, and that if anything happened to me you would 
never forgive yourself." " I remember the incident 
perfectly, and know full well I did; and would 
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even now, for as a friend, I like you very mucli — very 
much. I always felt a charm in your society, and 
should wish you to continue your friendship to me, 
and be my Emily's chief friend." '^ How dare you 
talk to me like that ! I will not hear it ; I will never 
be her friend ! You are a cruel man, and have 
wounded the heart of one who would have studied 
you all your days. Go, sir ! I do not wish you to be 

my friend any longer.'' " My dear Effie " " I 

will not " — and I stamped my foot — '^ be called dear 
by you : it is an insult to your girl Emily." '^ Stay, 
my girl," said Forbes. "You are having all your 
side of the matter, and not hearing a word from me. 
Allow me but five minutes to explain. I think you, 
who set yourself up for a Christian, are minus many 
Christian qualities. You say I am unmanly and un- 
gentlemanly, because I like you very much, but like 
some one else far better. I hope you will see how 
foolish you are, and still continue my dear little friend 
Effie." " Go, Mr. Forbes, and may you be happy with 
your Emily. I shall not trouble you again, or listen 
to your plans and future career." '^ Let us part in 
friendship," said Forbes ; but I would not. And he 
left a day or two after, and I suppose he is with his 
girl Emily, whom he loves far better ;' and Effie could 
control herself no longer, but sobbed and cried and 
buried her head in EUsie's lap. 

' My poor little Effie,' said EUsie, * do you not see a 
providential care here ? Would you have been happy 
with Forbes ? you could not have shared in many of 
his pleasures. He gambles, and I am told is a great 
billiard-player. Late and unhappy nights are, I fear, 
the doom of his Emily. I am glad, my Effie; although 

14—2 
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I can enter so well into your feelings that I sympathise 
with you very much. Be brave, my darling; let 
not this little clod of earth tarnish the purity of your 
soul. ** Ye cannot serve two masters ;" and you must 
in a measure have done so had you married Mr. Forbes, 
for he is a man of the world/ 

' I shall never like another man in this world. You 
do not know how badly he has deceived me. He has 
kissed me twice. I think that is wrong, any way : don't 
you, EUsie. I am sure my heart will break.* 

' No, no, dear ; it had better smart a little now, than 
end in a broken heart. Let us take this matter to our 
Father in Heaven. He knoweth all our need/ 

^ I cannot do that ; I have acted so hastily, said 
what I should not ; and how can I go to Him, EUsie ?' 

' Hush, Effie ! come, listen to your old friend. We 
have mastered many difficulties by taking them to our 
good and loving God. He is a jealous God, and I fear 
my Effie has given her whole heart to Forbes and 
forgotten her best Friend. Let me ask in prayer for 
you, believing he will order all things for your good 
and mine. You thought it wrong of me to love Ray- 
mond. I felt a great relief in pouring out my h^rt 
to Him, and see how wondrously He has answered 
me. I felt cast down, and the burden of my heart 
was equal to yours ; and you know the verse, *' Cast 
thy burden upon the Lord;" for His yoke is easy, 
and His burden light.' 

' My dear darling EUsie, pray for me.' 

EUsie did so, and Effie felt refreshed, and a little 
happier in her mind. 

^Well,' said auntie, opening the door, *you have 
had a long talk. How is Effie now ?' 
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* I am much better/ said EflSe ; ' what could I do 
without her ? and if I lose her ' 

* Let the morrow take thought for itself/ said auntie. 
' We have not quite finished, auntie. May we have 

another five minutes V asked EUsie. 

' Well, just five minutes ; for I have seen so little of 
you, EUsie, that I cannot allow you longer/ and auntie 
closed the door. 

' Effie dear, if I were you I would apologise to Mr. 
Forbes, and say you were afraid that in your anger 
you had not been just to him; and treat him in a 
friendly manner. He would not think less of my 
Effie j it might lead to ultimate good, and he would 
think better of your Christian principles.' 

Effie felt so much better after the interview with 
her friend, that Mrs. Ellis thought she looked two 
years younger than when she came in. 

Ellsie had a few confidential words with auntie 
about the burdens that fell to her share, 

' You know, auntie, Raymond is afraid Lord Fitz- 
roy will commit some rash act, for he is a man of 
hasty temper. I am afraid lest he should use Raymond 
badly before he allows the truth to be told.' 

* Let us hope not, love. You have experienced the 
care of a kind Providence. I believe everything will 
take place as my Ellsie wishes. You must calm the 
anxiety you feel to see your relations : in good time 
the opportunity will come.' 

^ Anticipation is certainly better, in some cases, than 
realisation,' said Ellsie. 

' If it should be so in your case, you have Ray- 
mond, your dear old father, and your uncle and 
auntie. You would not wish to leave us out now that 
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you have found so many new friends / and auntie 
smiled. 

' I will never forsake old friends for new ones,' said 
Ellsie. ' Oh, see the time, auntie ! There is a letter 
from Raymond, or I am greatly disappointed, await- 
ing my return.' 

' Well, well ! go, my child, and may it be as you 
wish ; for you are a dear good girl.' 

'Good-bye, you best of aunties,' said Ellsie. 'I 
shall see uncle to-morrow; tell him to be sure and 
come.' And Ellsie retraced her steps with greater 
quickness. ' I am sure there's a letter,' she kept re- 
peating to herself. 



CHAPTER XX. 

A MORE beautiful mansion than the one I shall now 
briefly describe, could not be desired. It was sur- 
rounded by magnificent grounds, and had eight wings 
or sides. The southern and western wings comprised 
state-rooms ; there was but one flight of broad stairs 
to each wing. Every step you took was upon well- 
polished wood, that six negroes were daily keeping in 
good condition; not a scratch must be seen. The 
fooms were not carpeted, but lovely flowers and all 
kinds of devices were painted on the mirror-like floors. 
The walls were hung with ancient tapestry. 

In a large drawing-room sat a gentleman about 
forty-five ; he had cooled himself by sitting under the 
verandah. The servants were very fond of their 
master ; he had bought them when slaves, and made 
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each one free. They looked upon him as a god, and 
would have worshipped him; but he taught them 
we were all servants to one master, and that it was He 
who created the heavens, who ruled the stars, the sun 
and moon. He read to them of a Saviour ; he taught 
them their great need of a Eedeemer. No wonder, 
then, the servants loved him. He was again sitting in 
his drawing-room, two blacks fanning in the cool 
refreshing air. He had only sat a few moments ; and 
displayed great restlessness and uneasiness of mind. 
In his hand he held a telegram which he had received 
from England : ' Come by the next mail, for we have 
found your dear wife^s remains are beneath earthly 
soil ; and Florence Adela still lives/ 

He stood before the picture of his wife. 

'My poor unfortunate darling, what can have befallen 
thee ? how came you in earthly soil ? who severed thee 
from thy beloved little one ? Beloved and darling 
Florence, my own dearest darling ! will your father 
yet be spared to see you grown a fair maiden? will you 
be like her who was the love, the joy of my heart — the 
apple of my eye ? I would have suffered blindness to 
have had her with me. Tears passed, and I grieved and 
fretted for my darlings : my bereavement was greater 
than I could bear. The agony of heart, the dreadful 
suspense, the deadening assurance you were both 
wrecked ; the last farewell, so joyous and so happy^ 
Life was a mockery, sleep a mockery, dreams a 
mockery. My sun had gone out, and the shadow of 
death was refreshing. I longe^ to join you both in 
the fair land of Canaan. And you, my darling, have 
maybe lived a life of poverty, and had no kind father 
to lead your youth in wisdom^s ways ; to teach you 
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that life is not eternity, and that we are bat travellers 
to jour mother's home. Sweet saint beyond these 
terrestrial regions, may it have been thy mission to see 
oar Florence and watch over her, that I may find her 
like thyself, a lily all parity and simplicity. Oh 
omnipotent Father, who hast tried Thy servant as with 
gold seven times pnrified, be mercifal to Thy hamble 
servant, and let me see my child, the darling of 
a loving father^s heart, a child of Thine. Let me 
behold her one of Thy " little flock,'' a tender lamb 
in the Shepherd's bosom. Then shall my heart 
rejoice, and the praise of one of Thy hamble ones 
reach the pearly gates, and join with the angels who 
sing Thy praise through all eternity.* 

The good man wept. He saw the infant before him ; 
he remembered the cooing and pretty prattle of the 
little tongue, the rosy cheeks, and deep blue eyes, and 
yearned for the 'maiden he hoped so soon to see. He 
went to the long-closed drawers, took from them 
several of her handkerchiefs, one of which the telegram 
had mentioned. He locked the drawers again. 'If 
she lives, she shall open these herself ; her mother's 
hand locked them, and they have been kept sacred for 
that dear mother's sake.' 

He felt it hard to keep the good tidings from the 
servants, but he thought it best there should be 
no rejoicings nntil his eyes had beheld her. ' When I 
return, if spared, there shall be great festivity.' 

The mail started in two days from the arrival of the 
telegram. FitzHenry had enough to do, for his 
anxiety and agitation caused great consternation to 
everyone, much more his departure to England. On 
board the ship his singleness of character was much 
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marked : he loved to be alone, and made it a matter 
of daily prayer that he might find his darling a child 
of God : he shuddered at the thought of her being 
ignorant, uneducated, a child of sin, with no knowledge 
of her heavenly Father. 



CHAPTER XXT. 

Raymond hurried to London, drove from one hotel 
to another, but no tidings could be heard of Fitzroy. 
The third day he began to despair, when he thought 
of the Langham. He drove up just in time to see 
Fitzroy descending the steps. Raymond hurried up 
to him and touched him on the shoulder. Fitzroy 
angrily exclaimed : 

'How dare you touch me, you wolf in sheep^s 
clothing ! Begone, sir ! I will not listen to you.' 

' Take at least these few lines,' implored Raymond, 
' bearing a message from Miss Linsey.' 

Fitzroy took the note put into his hands, tore it in 
pieces, cast it to the winds, and hurried to the 
hansom waiting for him. 

' Maniac !' said Raymond ; * you know not the pearl 
you are casting from you.' 

Raymond felt grieved at the delay, feeling sure 
another day must pass before he could return, if then. 
He sought Fitzroy's valet, and tried to make him 
understand there had been a great mistake. 

' No, no, sir/ said the valet. ' I dare not say a 
word upon this matter, or I should be instantly 
discharged. I never saw my lord in such a state of 
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mind : he knows not what he does or says : he eats 
nothing, and intends leaving England without saying 
a word to his family. I know not where he is going — 
it may be Rome ; and if his lordship goes there, as true 
as I were an infant born, he will become a Priest.' 

Raymond could not help smiling at this. 

* Try and get Lord Fitzroy to answer this note,' said 
he, ' and I will handsomely reward you.' 

The valet promised, and Raymond said he would 
call early the next morning. 

Fitzroy had gone some little distance when he 
began to think it very rash and hot-blooded to act as 
he had done. * Perhaps, after all/ thought he, ' there 
might be some reason for De Soucy's seeking me ; for 
no one at Sunnydale even knew where I had gone, unless 
that servant of mine has disobeyed my order ; but that 
could never be. I have always trusted him ; besides^ 
the fellow is attached to me.' 

His lordship picked up one or two of the bits 
of paper the wind had wafted into the cab. * Miss 
Linsey distressed ' — ^ cruel mistake ' — ' Oh, Fitz, share 
my joy ' — ' not dead.' He stopped the cab, and told 
the driver to return at once : he always acted on 
impulse. Hurrying up the steps of the hotel, he 
called his servant. ' Anyone been inquiring for me ?' 

' Yes, my lord ; Mr. de Soucy, who regretted much 
not having had an interview.' 

* Leave his card ?' 
^ No, my lord.' 

* Confound it !' said Fitzroy. 

' Would your lordship allow me to say that it 
appears some relation of Miss Linsey, supposed years 
ago to have been drowned, has been found living ?' 
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' Fool !^ 

' I beg pardon, my lord/ 

' I did not mean you. Go on.' 

' If your lordship would condescend to answer this 

note ^ he laid the note down, and quickly went out 

of the room, saying to himself as he did so, ' If his 
lordship doesn't blaze out now, I never had a name !' 

Fitzroy opened the note and read : 

' My Lord, 

' You have mistaken my interview with Miss 
Linsey. I was telling her of the discovery of her 
cousin Florence, who was supposed to have gone 
down in the Captain some sixteen years ago. She had 
been picked up by a fisherman, and adopted by the kind 
preserver of her life. I have no feeling towards Miss 
Linsey save that of a friend. I have, I hope, secured 
the affections of her cousin Florence ; whom I should 
be content to marry as I found her — a fisherman's 
adopted child. 

' I remain your lordship's sincere friend, 

' Raymond. 

'P.S. — The distress you have caused Miss Linsey 
will terminate in illness unless you speedily return.' 

He rang the bell for his servant, and asked : 

* Have you any knowledge of where Mr. de Soucy 
is staying ? I must see him at once.' 

' My lord, he will be here at an early hour in the 
morning.' 

' That must do, then : show him to my room at once. 
Have my things packed in readiness. I shall return 
by express to-morrow into Devon.' 
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' Lor M to be sure/ soliloquised the valet, * his lord- 
ship's ofip his head. He ain't satisfied with his own 
brain being muddled up, but will turn mine altogether. 
I shall get some sort of recompense, I expect. It's a 
long lane that has no turning, and just a little turning 
up of the right sort will do me a world of good.' 

Fitzroy could not sleep, but passed the time in pacing 
his room to and fro. He tried to recall all that had 
passed. He thought of Miss Linsey, and his unmanly 
behaviour to one of whom he ought never to have had 
a shadow of a doubt. What the colonel and all would 
think, he was truly ashamed to imagine. Every hour 
seemed to be an age to him ; nor could he find any relief 
until the valet announced ' Mr. Raymond de Soucy.' 

Raymond entered, and Fitzroy said : 

'I beg you a thousand pardons. I feel I must 
appear very small in your opinion, and am ashamed to 
offer you my hand.' 

Raymond smiled, and held out his hand, which 
Fitzroy took, declaring him to be the best fellow in all 
the world. 

^ We are all liable to commit mistakes,' said Ray- 
mond. 

' I am longing for a full explanation,' said Fitzroy. 

Raymond told him exactly how the matter stood ; 
and before an hour had elapsed, the careworn and 
pale face of Fitzroy brightened, and he began to look 
more like himself. 

* If your lordship has no objection I will take a little 
breakfast, for I have not yet partaken of a morsel.' 

' I beg you will not " my lord " me, but let me be 
*^ Fitzroy," and look upon me from this time as at 
your service. I can never repay such gentlemanly 
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behaviour. You are a proper kind of Christian/ said 
Fitzroy, ' and return good for evil.' 

*I try/ said Raymond, looking earnestly at the 
fire, ' not only to be called a Christian, but that my 
life may so shine in the world, thg,t some may glorify 
my Father who is in heaven.' 

' I am sure it must be so, for your light shows up 
the dark places in my heart. I am a man of impulse ; 
and if you will allow me, I will at some future time 
seek to learn from you many things which to me 
appear a great mystery. One moment I am the 
happiest of men; another, downcast and wretched. 
I can never keep to the narrow path, but am con- 
tinually leaping over gates or stumbling over hills 
and dales of unbelief and fear.* 

' We are sheep of one flock,' said Raymond. ' The 
Shepherd knows the sheep will stray, it is their nature ; 
so He watches over His flock, and no man can pluck 
them out of His hand, for they are His.' 

' You are the good Samaritan, pouring oil on the 
wounded spirit ; Raymond, I am your friend from this 
time forth. Let us shake hands again, and forgive 
the rash act of a prodigal.' 

They started by express for Sunnydale ; but mean- 
time gloom and despair reigned at the Hall. Miss 
Linsey had borne up for two days ; but no tidings of 
Fitzroy reaching her, the third had found her in- 
sensible and in a raging fever. The colonel was in 
such an excited state that they were all alarmed at his 
manner. 

Meeting Fitzroy and Raymond, Sir Charles said : 

' So, Raymond, noble heart ! you have brought him 
home.' 
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Fitzroy, in his joy, talked loudly, and was in great 
spirits. 

'Hush, my lord,' said Sir Charles; ' your rashness 
has made ns all suffer. Miss Linsey is in mad delirium. 
The physicians are in attendance at present, and yon 
cannot see her just yeL You may hear how she calls 
you — how the poor dear child talks. What if in find- 
ing one child we lose another !' 

' God forbid !' said Fitzroy, his paleness returning. 

At length they were admitted to the sick-chamber. 
She looked at her lover with wild glassy eyes, but 
recognised him not. Fitzroy was in despair, and 
could not be persuaded to leave her, until entreated 
to do so by Madame de Soucy, who was head nurse. 

After so many days of suspense, Raymond was 
anxious to see his beloved EUsie, and bring her to 
her friends. Monsieur, delighted at Fitzroy's return, 
and grieved to see what havoc the cruel mistake had 
wrought on his lordship, tried to comfort him. He 
assured him that, under the circumstances, his con- 
duct was excusable, and cheered him with the hope 
that all might yet be restored to its former tranquillity. 
Fitzroy listened to all Miss Linsey's ravings : 

^ Fitz, come back to me ! your absence will be my 
death I I love him better than anyone in the world ! 
will he never come back ? I will not believe him 
fcilse ! no, no ; he is noble and good — he would never 
mistrust me. You have stolen him from me V words 
which pierced poor Fitzroy's wounded heart like 
arrows. 

^ She sleeps,^ said madame ; * now all may be welL 
See, the hectic spots are fading from her cheeks ; the 
fever rages no longer.' 
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' Doctor/ said Fitzroy, ' do you think it will be safe 
for her to see me on her return to consciousness/ 

' In this case I think it will/ 

Baymond held her hand ; and Fitzroy prayed. If 
earnest prayers ascend to God, they surely do so in 
times of great trouble. 

At last EUsie Linsey opened her eyes, and looked at 
Fitzroy. 

' I thought I had lost you ; I have had such dreams. 
What has made me ill V 

^ Do not talk, dearest, but rest, and you will soon 
get better. I will never go away again/ 

She began to recall the past to mind, and pressed 
his hand. It was astonishing to find how soon she 
rallied, and was able to converse with all her friends. 
While Fitzroy and Bllsie Linsey were thus happy 
again together, Raymond and Sir Charles went to 
fetch the long-lost Florence; Raymond had sent a 
telegram to his aunt informing her of his coming, 
with a friend of his. 

Poor Uncle Charles was in such transports of joy 
that Raymond could not keep from laughing, although 
he inwardly wished his happiness would take a milder 
form. They preferred going to the churchyard first, 
and there Sir Charles received a surprise. A fair maiden 
was found planting flowers round a grave, and there 
were a few scattered on the mound. 

^'Tis Bllsie!^ said Raymond; Het us hide from view : 
it will not do to let her see us too suddenly/ 

They hid from her view. She took a few daisies 
from the grave, kissed them, and put them in her bosom. 

^ Lovely girl,' said Sir Charles, ^ I can hardly keep 
myself from rushing to her !' 
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Eaymond watched her till she was nearly home, and 
then they quickly followed. 

Tom was sitting in great ease, with Jumper lying 
at his feet. The countess was reading to the old man, 
when in walked Raymond. ^ A great friend of mine, 
auntie — Sir Charles Linsey. Well, old boy, how is it 
by this time V addressing Tom. 

' In a land of fairies, sir, still ;' and he looked at the 
countess. ^ It be a true fairyland this, all this happi- 
ness, and has come through my dear giri. Mr. 
Raymond, I have my fears still, they may rob me of 
my dear child. I have been a good father to her in 
my way. I nursed her when a babe, and taught her 
little feet to walk. I loved her as my Polly, and it 
would break the heart of me, were I ever so grand, to 
be without my dearie.' 

' Nonsense, Tom ! did I not promise you ' 

' Sir, I know you did, but there's a sort of fear here,' 
and he patted his breast. ' Let me go to my humble 
cottage, where I spent so many happy years, and have 
my EUsie, rather than leave me here a childless and 
broken-hearted old man.' 

^ I tell you, Tom, you have no faith in me. You 
shall never be deprived of her. What say you. Sir 
Charles V 

Sir Charles could hardly believe his eyes that this 
was the poor uneducated man he had been represented. 
He looked like a man who had fought in the battle of 
fortune and come off victorious. The baronet took his 
hand, and knelt down and looked in Tom's face, for 
Tom was still sitting in his easy-chair. ' Look me in 
the face,' said he. ' I have found a true friend : rant 
and state are only of this world. I am from henceforth 
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your brother — dear EUsie^s uncle. Mr. Eaymond and 
I will see that you are not deprived of the child you 
have so nobly fostered for years. Cheer up, brother ! 
and let us rejoice that we have at last met when you 
most required our assistance. Can you tell me how 
you came to find her ? The story from you would be 
doubly sweet. And this is Jumper !^ 

' Get up I' said Tom, touching the dog with his 
foot : ^ don't you know a gentleman is speaking to you V 
Jumper shook himself, and, pricking up his ears, 
looked first at Tom, and then at Sir Charles. 

^ Old fellow, long life to you !' said Sir Charles, and 
he patted and stroked him. ^ Good dog, noble 
creature !' he took his two paws and kissed his head. 

Jumper thought he had passed through a very 
pleasant ordeal ; he licked the baronet's hand and face, 
then stretched himself full length at Tom's feet and 
began to doze. 

Eaymond had gone in search of EUsie, and had so 
much to say that he did not tell her till the very last 
moment that he had brought her uncle to see her, lest 
her dear happy face should be clouded over, for it was 
with mingled joy and sorrow that Ellsie looked forward 
to the interview. Eaymond held her back a few 
moments, for, thought he, ' I fear it will test my courage 
to see so much affection displayed for my dear little 
sensitive wife/ 

' Eaymond, I will not have you call me that : it is 
too sacred a word. Can it be possible that poor Tom 
Bandy's little daughter can ever attain to such happi- 
ness ! Oh, Eaymond, will it all be well with us? Will 
my own father put no stumbling-block in our way V 

^ Come, my love, looking at the dark side again ! 

15 
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Let the morrow care for itself. To-day is enougli for 



us/ 



Eaymond led her in. Sir Charles felt that he 
could have hugged and kissed her like an infant, but 
he did not. He looked at her, and felt his weakness : 
he took both her hands in his, then sank upon the sofa, 
and cried like a woman. 

^ EUsie, my love, this is your uncle.^ 

EUsie threw her arms around his neck, and kissed 
him several times ; then, quite overcome, buried her 
face on Eaymond^s shoulder, and wept too. 

' Stop, stop !' said Eaymond ; ^ we must have it 
different to this. Why, auntie, you are worse than Sir 
Charles ! Come,^ said he, touching Sir Charles, 'your 
sorrow is affecting my aunt greatly. Let us go to 
lunch. Come, Sir Charles ; there, take my aunt^s arm, 
and escort her to the dining-room.' Sir Charles 
looked at EUsie, she saw that look, and took his other 
arm. ' Well, father/ continued Eaymond, ' I suppose 
they have left me to escort you,' and he took Tom's 
arm. ' Come on, old fellow/ said he to Jumper ; ' you 
can feel quite easy ;' and Jumper made himself ready 
by shaking himself and wagging his tail 

A happier dinner-party could not be, than took placo 
that evening. The countess seemed to have put aside 
for a little time all thought of the count, and was 
listening to Eaymond's account of his search for 
Fitzroy, and of the anxious time passed at Sunnydale 
during Miss Linsey's illness. The countess thought 
Sir Charles a delightful man, and his many anecdotes 
put her much in mind of the count : she felt his con- 
versation interesting and agreeable. Sir Charles was 
equally pleased with the countess : her attention to his 
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wishes, her interest in all he related, led him to think 
her a very pleasing sort of woman — a kind of lady he 
had not met either in England or India. She took 
delight in showing him her conservatories, green- 
houses, and aviary. He told her that some of the plants 
she had, grew to perfection in his Indian home. ' You 
will I hope go there,^ said he, * and see them in all 
their splendour.^ 

' What do you think of my birds V 

' These are birds of Paradise ; they are beautifully 
feathered birds. And these,^ said he, pointing to the 
paroquets, ' fly about us abroad like sparrows in this 
country ; the noise and chatter of these paroquets is 
very amusing. They imitate the human voice so cor- 
rectly that you can hardly bring your mind to believe 
it to be a bird.^ 

' That,^ said the countess, smiling, ' is my dovecot. 
Sweet, gentle things to me they are, and I love to hear 
them cooing. Now, Sir Charles, I will show you this 
conservatory : the idea I took from the Exhibition of 
1851. The statuary was given to me as a present. 
From here, Bnth looks very pretty ; there is wonder- 
ful art in the expression of her face ; it does the artist 
great credit. Look at this, " The Martyr.'* The expres- 
sion about the eyes, and the quiet happiness of his face, 
would lead you to think, were it not for his chains, 
he was going to his coronation/ 

' Maybe he sees the crown beyond,' said Sir Charles. 

' I never thought of that,' said the countess ; ' he 
certainly has a most heavenly expression.* 

"Blessed are they which are persecuted for righteous- 
ness' sake, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven," said 
Sir Charles. 

15—2 
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'Yes/ said the countess, 'there are times when 
verses of Scripture appear to have fresh sweetness. I 
do not know whether it is the pathos of your tone or 
the work of art, the words never sounded so pure and 
sweet before/ 

'Thanks,' said Sir Charles, 'we will think it 
is the first more than the last/ He gently pressed 
her hand, greatly appreciating the newly-formed 
friendship. 

The time was drawing near for them to return to 
Sunnydale. 'You must accompany us back to the 
Hall/ said Sir Charles ; ' we must return together. I 
really should not feel happy to take the old man and 
EUsie away, and leave you alone. You must strain a 
point and come too.' 

' No,' said the countess ; ' I have not left home for 
many a long day.' 

* Let me then persuade you ; it will do you good, and 
me good/ A great stress laid upon the word me. 

The countess laughed outright at this, and greatly 
surprised Baymond who was just within hearing. 

' Auntie seems to be in fairyland herself, EUsie,' said 
he ; ' she is not the same being since you have been 
here. The doctor always said she required a good 
rousing. I expect the grand discovery has helped 
her to forget her own troubles.' 

* You must know, Eaymond, I have grown very 
fond of her ; I love her very much. I did not know I 
had room to love so many individuals/ 

' You must leave a little more room, or rather find 
it, for there are many more who seek a place in your 
affections. Your dear father is some distance on his 
way here, and imagine his feelings ! I shall be glad 
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when all tliis excitement is over; and if they wish to 
repay me for my part in the affair, the reward I shall 
crave will be — ^what V 

' I cannot tell/ said Bllsie ; ' why look at me so V 

He laughed and looked straight at her — ' my little 
wi ' 

' No, Eaymond/ 

' Betrothed — there ! will that please you V 

'Tou^re improving, Raymond. I think we shall 
improve one another by-and-by, don^t you V 

' I rather hope we shall / and Raymond laughed. 

It was a task to get Tom to understand he was 
going to visit his child^s friends, and to a house of a 
much larger size than the one they were now in. The 
colonel had upwards of fifty servants on his estate. 

' The house is something like your idea of a queen's 
palace, Tom/ said Raymond. ' What are you smiling 
at, Bllsie ? Oh, Sir Charles seems to do more for my 
aunt than my own father. Look at them now, how 
they are enjoying themselves ; I believe a little more 
persuasion will get my aunt to go with us.^ 



CHAPTER XXII. 

There was a great stir at Sunnydale. Madame began 
to see things in a different light, yet quite dreaded 
meeting ^ nurse,^ as she called her, in the character of 
a lady. The colonel was going from room to room ; 
he had the portrait of his wife replaced in the gallery. 
The state-rooms were thrown open, and the staircase 
and every little nook were decorated with flowers. 
The house looked as if a great festival was going 
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to take place. Fitzroy and BUsie had taken upon 
themselves to have the name ^ Florence Adela ' erased 
from the tomb, and a cluster of immortelles put in its 
place. This had never been thought of by the colonel, 
and they deemed it best not to trouble him about it. 
They had the gardens illuminated with Chinese lamps 
and lanterns and the grottoes were all brilliantly lit 
up ; it looked like fairyland indeed. 

^ Beautiful ! Oh, Fitzroy, how I long to see this 
dear girl ! Fancy her living in such a poverty-stricken 
home ! — only three rooms — whose fortune is thousands 
and thousands — ^my dear cousin I' said Miss Linsey. 

^ She musL be naturally very coarse and unrefined. 
You must not think to find her a lady ; and do not be 
raising an image of Yenus before your eyes, or you 
will only be disappointed. For my part, I expect to 
see in Tom a rough and rude old man, with hard-lined 
features, and very repulsive to a refined mind. The 
girl may be nice for one trained in poverty and brought 
up by a fisherman. Not in the least like my dear pet ! 
Kaymond being so taken up with her, does not surprise 
me. He is a thorough good-hearted fellow. He 
would love anyone, no matter how ugly they were. 
He has been brought up abroad, and is one of those 
free-and-easy sort of fellows.' 

' He behaved nobly to you, Fitzroy.' 

' Yes, he did; and I shall for ever feel I am indebted 
to him. In him you have a Christian you do not meet 
with every day. He is the most perfect man I ever 
met.' 

^ Jullions,' said madame, ' they will soon arrive. I 

wish in my heart that Eaymond and Miss Linsey here 

iad been attached to each. o\Jcvfit. 1 know of nothing 
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more repulsive than having to make a friend of that 
old man, so coarse and vulgar. I think it very 
shocking. A pretty figure they will both look in these 
rooms to-night ! Fancy seeing him sitting on pale 
blue satin chairs, bordered with gold !' 

' My dear Amanda, were they to*be seated in golden 
chairs th6y would not be too good ; the sitters would 
be far superior to the chairs. You will find them very 
different, and will not know them when they arrive. I 
hear carriage-wheels ; I believe they are here. Oh, 
here they are ! upon my word, and my sister too ! 
What can have induced her to come V 

^ Where is she T exclaimed the colonel. 

^ Wait a little, my dear brother,' said Sir Charles ; 
^ she has no doubt gone to her room : it would be quite 
necessary to do so before she makes her appearance. 
Auntie, you go and help her ; the maid had better take 
her a cup of tea.^ 

De Soucy laughed. 

^ Why, Sir Charles, you have worked wonders in my 
sister. Is she " auntie ^^ to you too ?' 

' Ah ! ah ! very good — very good, De Soucy. 
Tour sister is just the kind of woman I always thought 
a woman ought to be : rational, sensible, intelligent — 
a woman more like the Linsey family.^ 

' Upon my word, Sir Charles,^ and De Soucy 
laughed, ^it is not half bad — more like the Linsey s !* 
and De Soucy laughed again. ^ Take care you do not 
make her a Linsey.^ 

' Come, come, De Soucy, no jokes ! Now a man at 
my time of life never thinks of marrying.' 

^ I tell you. Sir Charles, I would lay a wager you 
alter your mind.' 
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• ni Iny A wagor I'm not a fooL No lAnaej ever 
mado a fool of himsolf/ 

' Why, you aro in your prime, Sir Charles. Many 
woil, yonrs older than you. My sister is only forty- 
fivo, and ouo of King Henry the Eighth's beauties — 
fat, fair, and forty.' 

' Do Souoy, I pray you not to joke. Your sister 
is a vory rare woman, and one I have a great esteem 
for. Do not lot hor hear any of this foolish talk. She 
will loRo tho good opinion she has happily formed of 
mo. I wondor how they aro getting on ; that boy of 
yours promiaod mo I should see those girls meet. I 
would not miss the event for a trifle. Let us go in 
Boarch of thom.' 

Tho countess had tried to compose Florence (we 
must call hor Floronco now) ; she had well bathed her 
face which had traces of tears upon it, and she was 
trying to smilo. 

Uaymoud had Tom in his room, and everything had 
boon douo by Jamos to make him look his best : he 
was quite proud now of his master, and every day he 
soomod to improve in James's idea, and become more 
like a goutloman. 

Sir Charles found Raymond. 'Are you ready, my 
boyr 

• Yes, if the ladies are. The girls meet in Miss 
Linsey's room, that is tho first ceremony. The colonel 
is nearly beside himself ; we must not keep him in 
suspense** 

Raymond fetched Florence and his aunt. They 
went to Miss Linsey's room ; Uncle Charles was there. 
They opened the door; Miss Linsey came forward. 
' What !' — and she lifted up her hands — 'do my eyes 
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-deceive me — my cousin!' and she embraced lier as only 
^sister would. ^ My darling ! and can it be the dear 
girl I found weeping once ! Do you remember, my 
cousin V 

' Yes, I remember. I was in great trouble then. I 
had been to the Home to see father.' 

Sir Charles looked; Eaymond looked. 'Do you 
know each other V and they both laughed. 

To satisfy their astonished looks. Miss Linsey told 
them of the thunderstorm and her finding Florence 
in the lane. 

' Poor dear pet,' said Sir Charles, ' we did not know 
her then, or things would have been very different.' 

EUsie Linsey was struck with her appearance, and 
no wonder, for Florence looked very charming in her 
rich train of blue velvet with her beautiful hair ; and 
eyes which were more violet than blue. 

' No wonder, uncle, I looked upon that face and 
wondered where I had seen it, but could not unravel 
the mystery.' 

If tears were shed at the meeting of the cousins, 
they were tears of joy. They seemed to be acquainted. 
The short conversation, so well remembered by our 
Florence, made Miss Linsey anything but a stranger ; 
she had thought so much of that interview. 

' What a charming girl, uncle ! How very beautiful 
she is! What hair and eyes!' exclaimed Miss 
Linsey. 

' Your mamma over again, dear,' said Sir Charles. 
^ I remember her exactly ; the very same.' 

' Dear cousin I' said BUsie Linsey, again embracing 
her. ' Do you remember what you said when I asked 
.you a question ?' 
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' I remember what you said/ — and Florence smiled) 
— ' " We shall meet again." ' 

'Little did I then know, my dear Florence, you 
were my cousin. Do let me see that kind old man 
and the dog — the darling dog ! how I long to see 
them !^ said Miss Linsey. 

They then went to the drawing-room, where the 
colonel sat in anxious state. The two girls entered 
the room together. 

' Come to my arms, my lost one V said the colonel,, 
and he tottered rather than walked towards her. ' ^Tis 
she ! 'tis she, that held me in her arms ! my wife — my 
wife V and the old colonel sobbed hysterically. 

' Hush, papa, or you will drive my cousin from us. 
See what unhappiness you cause her !' 

' Come, come, my dear fellow, do be brave ! Show a 
little of the Linsey spirit,^ said Sir Charles. 

^ Yes, yes,^ said the colonel. 

Florence threw her arms around him, placed her 
head upon his bosom, and said : ^ Will you own me as 
a Linsey ? may I hope for a share of yoar affection ?' 

The colonel held up his head, looked at her again,, 
and replied : 

'You dearest creature, I might have known you 
were a Linsey. Who but a Linsey would have taken 
me in her arms as you did ? I felt you kiss me. 
They thought me mad — a maniac — a dreamer, when I 
told them I had seen my poor dear vrif e ;' and he was 
quite overcome. 

' I never heard of anything so singular,' said Sir 
Charles. ' We thought of introducing strangers, but- 
it seems they know each other. What does it mean ?* 

Florence said : 
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* I think we met at the tomb. We had been looking 
at it for some time. I remember the colonel.' 

' Uncle,' said Sir Charles, correcting her. 

' I remember my uncle fainted. I took him in my 
arms — I cannot tell why. I kissed him — I felt I must, 
and did.' 

'So ends the mystery/ said Miss Linsey, 'which 
has puzzled us beyond everything. The meeting was 
certainly very remarkable.' 

It was madame's turn to come and make herself 
known. 

* Can it be nurse, Amanda V said monsieur. 

' Florence, who would have thought time would 
work such wonders 1 I am delighted to see you 
restored to your friends.' 

Florence stood in the graceful and dignified attitude 
of a princess. 

' Go and kiss that child, and tell her you will be 
proud to own her as a daughter.' 

' Eaymond, do be a little considerate !' 

'Father, jast show mother how she ought to have 
met my Florence.' 

De Soucy looked happy; his face was radiant with 
good-humour. He went up to Florence, took her by 
her hands and said : 

' My dear child, I rejoice with you in this eventful 
day, and your friends rejoice with me in finding you 
so great a treasure. May we not be proud of our 
little poetess ? and I look upon you, my dear child, in 
a more joyous and happy light. In you I have what 
I long yearned for — a dear precious daughter. Look 
upon me, therefore, in the light of a father. And as 
a pledge, darling, of my devoted affection, take this 
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ring ' — he took it from his little finger. ' The brilliant 
is pure and sparkling^ so may onr affection be while 
life lasts. May God bless you my dear, dear ^child ? 
he kissed her, and she sat down. 

' Bravo— bravo !' cried Sir Charles. ' Bravo, De 
Soucy I' He whispered to the countess, ' I am quite 
in love with your brother,' and rubbed his hands. 

Madame thought it a very stupid ceremony, working 
upon the feelings of the whole company, for, try hard 
as she did, she could not repress a tear. But Uncle 
Charles soon chased away the gloom. ^ Now, now, let 
us have something good. Cheer up ! the mail will be 
due in two days. Many of these kind of meetings 
would be too much even for a Linsey. What do you 
say, countess V 

' I think so too/ 

EUsie Linsey begged to have her cousin to herself. 
Florence thought of her dear father, but Raymond 
had gone to fetch him. The door opened, and in came 
Tom. Raymond led him to the colonel. The colonel 
gave him his own seat, and felt delighted to have him 
there. 

' I am right pleased to see you, sir. I am the uncle 
of the dear girl, and we are greatly indebted to you 
for your noble and heroic conduct.' 

' Thank you, sir — ^thank you, sir. I served myself. 
Her were to me the gift of Providence. He took my 
little Poll when a babe, and sent that darling to wear 
out her things. A good loving girl ! And Pm so 
afeared you rich folks will take her from me. If you 
did, I should be a broken-hearted old man, and go 
down to my grave in sorrow. You won't leave your 
old father^ child, will you, for the sake of the beloved 
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mother in heaven, and the dear lady I buried ? I 
taught you to love her grave, and grow like the daisy. 
You be a true loving daisy. Won't you speak to your 
father, child V 

' Hush, my dear father ! you must overcome that 
feeling. We will live together and die together. No- 
thing shall separate us until death.' 

' There you are on the same hobby, Tom !' said 
Eaymond. * You will not trust me — even me.' 

* Yes, sir, I will. I believe you to be a real true 
gentleman.' 

' Eight,' said Eaymond, and he looked at Fitzroy. 
'Eight, my friend. What say you, Fitzroy?' and 
Eaymond smiled. ' " It is hard to kick against the 
pricks ;" ' and they laughed loudly. 

Monsieur had been trying to make the colonel 
understand what a constant dread Tom had of losing 
his child. Eaymond said : 

' The old gentleman is rather weak since his illness, 
and I believe he thinks the fairies have cast a spell 
over him.' 

Tom was looking round in utter amazement. 

' Why, Tom, what do you think of this ?' 

' It is another fairy-land. If there can be such 
delightful places on earth, sir, what must it be to be 
in heaven ! Oh, the better land — better, far better ! 
This is nothing to heaven. Only think, Mr. Eaymond, 
a poor weak-minded sinner like me to be one of the 
kingdom I' 

'Very delightful thought,' said Eaymond. 'The 
world turns round pretty fast: we shall soon be all there.' 

' Dear old gentleman,' said Miss Linsey, ' my name 
is EUsie. Will you love me and be my father ?' 
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^ Dear young lady, you be like her, very pretty. 
May you be like her in heart, for her be pure. May 
you be like her, for she be proper good. May our 
Saviour/ said Tom, 'lay His hand upon you, and 
give you every blessing, and a crown which fadeth not 
away in the kingdom beyond/ 

' Amen,^ said Pitzroy. * Have you a blessing for 
me, father ? for I am a great prodigal, always running 
from home/ 

' The Lord bless you, sir ! He knows His sheep. He 
lets them have their own way a bit, only just a bit; but 
no harm can come to you, because you are of His fold/ 

'You don^t run out of sight of the fold, my dear 
sir/ 

' May you get nearer. The Lord draw you nearer, 
for the stray ones get bruised and wounded and 
hungry, and glad to get home again. Keep near the 
Shepherd, and you^ll do well. May God bless you V 

*Why, what are they doing, brother?^ said Sir 
Charles ; ' have you not a blessing for me V 

' You be old, and knows more than the likes of me. 
Go to the dear lady there,^ pointing to the countess; 
' her be a proper good Christian ; her will keep you 
right.' 

De Soucy and Raymond laughed so heartily that 
they all joined in, even the countess, who felt her 
position very critical just then. 

Florence and Raymond went to the picture-gallery, 
and he showed her her dear mother's portrait. Then 
they brought old Tom before the picture, and asked : 

* Did you ever see anyone like that, father V 

Tom looked and thought, then exclaimed in astonish- 
ment : 
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' Her be the dead lady I buried, sir ; tbat her be ! I 
Ido as sure of it as that there be fish iu the sea !' 

Poor Florence could not keep her composure : she 
was so agitated and upset. 

^ My dear girl, I must show you nothing more to- 
day ; the excitement is too much for you. Father/ said 
Eaymond, 'look after Tom while I take Florence 
through the grounds. They are very pretty,' he said, 
leading Florence away. 

Their walk was a long one, and they were glad to 
hear the gong sound for prayers. 

' My father will preside to-night. Flossy. I must 
call you Flossy : no one must call you that but me. 
Your cousin EUsie plays the organ. It is a very pretty 
sight to see the maid-servants throwing their white 
aprons over their faces in time of prayer. The chap- 
lain used to preside morning and evening; but Miss 
Linsey goes through the ceremony now.' 

EUsie sat by Eaymond, but could not look round : 
she felt that all eyes were gazing upon her. She 
heard them sing the good old psalm, the hundred and 
third, and they closed with ' Nearer my God to Thee.' 
Florence felt it was indeed good to be there, and went 
to her room full of joy and happiness. 

'My dear cousin/ said Ellsie Linsey, ^ would you 
like me to share your bed ? I fear you may feel a 
sense of loneliness in this large room.' 

The two girls from that night were inseparable. 

' Girls,' said Sir Charles, ' a telegram has arrived. 
Florence, your father will arrive I hope at Southampton 
to-morrow. I am off to meet him. So good-bye; 
take care of yourselves. And by-the-bye, look after 
the countess, the pair of you.' 
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' My dear cousin, I cannot tell you tlie excitement 
raging among our friends to see you. We shall see 
how your dear papa will be. I have never seen him : 
he is equally a stranger to me. No one but you would 
have brought him across the sea. We shall have 
quite a festival here. Our friends, the tenantry, and 
the servants will expect it from papa. What a dear 
old man father Tom is ! Tell me the story of your 
life : I should like to hear it much.' 

Florence told her all she could in a short time. 

'I say, cousin, I have thought of a good thing. 
You can still call dear Tom '^father,'' and Uncle Fitz 
" papa :" it would never do to address the old man 
otherwise after all these years. He looks like a grand 
old patriarch. No one seems to have the slightest 
antipathy towards him unless it is madame. Poor 
lady,' said Miss Linsey, ' she is so proud : I should 
think, Florence, she must find this a besetting sin and 
a great trouble. Your dear father-in-law that is to 
be, Florence, is perfection. He is the most lovable 
man I ever knew : his face is a mirror of goodness 
and sweetness. Let us dress alike to-night, Florences 
we shall look like two sisters. We can both wear 
white dresses, and these rosebuds in our hair/ 

' My dear Ellsie, let us wear daisies ; they are such 
simple flowers ; they grew for years on my mother's 
grave. My dear " mammy,*' as I called my adopted 
mother, in my childhood prayed I might be like the 
daisy, a sweet and gentle flower, full of simplicity 
and meekness ; so I love the daisy. I fancy I can see 
her smile when I gather them ; you do not wonder 
I love the daisy V 

'We will wear them. Just see, we look like twins : 
we are the same height.' 
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They wenfe into tlie drawing-room together. Tom 
was there in readiness ; he was always the first there 
of an evening. 

' Come here, girls ; which of yon be mine ? I can't 
tell : let me have my glasses. I know/ said Tom ; 
' let me have one hand of each.' He felt rings on 
both hands. * I cannot tell -/ and they laughed merrily. 
Tom knew his girFs musical laugh ; no one laughed^ 
in his idea^ like his dearie. 

'We have had such fun, monsieur/ said Ellsie. 
' Father Tom could not tell which was his pet.' 

' Dear sweet girls !' said mpnsieur, and kissed them 
both ; ' he might well be puzzled : you are wondrously 
like each other. Here comes madame. I expect she 
too will be put in a fix.' 

'My dear Miss Linsey,' said madame, addressing 
Florence, 'you are very much alike. I beg pardon, I 
see it is you, Florence;' and she walked stiffly away. 

' Raymond/ said Florence, ' I fear your dear mother 
will never love me.' 

' Nonsense, my darling ! she will by-and-by : her 
pride will fall in time.' 

' My dear father-in-law that is to be, how I love him, 
Raymond ! I love him as much, I believe, as I do 
you.' 

' Oh, do you ! you must put me first. Flossy. I will 
tell father, as a punishment for sajring so.' 

' Raymond !' but before she could say another word 
he had told his father. 

' My dear daughter, you are all I could desire !' he 
put his arms round her, and kissed her again and 
again. 

16 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Sib Charles was waiting at Southampton for his 
brother to land. 

' Here you are, Charlie ! why, how well you look !' 

' How are you ? that's the thing.' 

' I am too much agitated and excited to feel well. 
How is she, dear Charlie ?* 

' How is she ! like a princess now, bless her ! I 
will tell you a great part of her history as we go along. 
It will prepare you to see her.' 

At last the carriage rumbled over the roads to 
Sunny dale. 

' Here we are,' said Sir Charles, ' all lit up again ! 
The colonel is nearly out of his mind.' 

It was a heart-rending meeting between the colonel 
and his brother. Then TitzHenry looked at the girls* 
but they were so much alike, the golden hue only of his 
child's hair making any marked difference, that he 
asked excitedly : ' Which is my poor little child V and 
Florence threw herself into his arms and fainted. It 
was too much for FitzHenry ; he became deathly 
white, and sank upon the couch near him, to all appear- 
ance lifeless. 

Poor Tom thought the gentleman had killed his girl : 
his grief was intense, and his lamentation loud. Mon- 
sieur vainly tried to soothe him. Ellsie Linsey and 
Raymond chafed the hands of their loved one, who 
lay like a white rose before them. The colonel and Sir 
Charles were with FitzHenry, the countess and 
madame were in constant attendance on the three. 
Monsieur led Tom from the room. 

Florence soon recovered; and hearing FitzHenry 
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imploring her to come to him, she wont to his side. 
The others thought it best to leave these two to them- 
selves ; the meeting between them was sacred. 

* My dear, my long-wished-f or papa, try and make 
me happy by getting quickly better. We have been 
parted many years, but we have met at last, my dearest 
papa !' 

He drew her nearer to him, ' My child, my long-lost 
Florence, the God of all good be praised we are here 
together ! Oh, my jewel, how often has my heart 
yearned and bled to think of my sweet prattling babe ! 
You were a little thing when I fondled and loved you. 
You could say '' Pa-pa,^^ and look after me when I left 
you. Your dear mamma was deeply concerned at the 
death of her only sister, and the little helpless cousin 
left behind. I also wished my brother to come to 
India, thinking a thorough change might alter his 
state of health. I parted with you for twelve months, 
I thought ; but year after year went by, leaving a blank 
in my heart, and my burden bowed me to the earth/ 

' Dearest papa, were you not a Christian then ? be- 
cause you had One to help you with your burden.' 

^ Alas I my own sweet one, I could not recognise His 
hand in this trouble ; for some time I thought God even 
cruel, in my blindness. I tried sometimes to pray. 
I could not discern my Father's hand in this my great 
affliction. He brought me round in His own time, 
stripped me of my pride, took from me every rag of 
my own righteousness, and I became reconciled to take 
up my cross and follow Him. And now I behold my 
dear and fondest darling V and he kissed her pale brow. 
' The Lord be praised ! and your dear sainted mother, 
I feel she is smiling upon us, for, oh, how she loved 

16—2 
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us !' an I he wept again. ' But there, dearest o£ earth, 
let us not talk longer of this. I must be brave. Let 
us go and seek our friends.' 

^ Bravo, Fitz !' said Sir Charles ; ' you are a true 
Linsey/ 

' Ah, T am myself again. Now take me to the dear 
man who has been a father to you in good earnest.' 

Eaymond and his fa.ther were still with Tom, trying 
to soothe his fears. 

' Father,' and EUsie kissed him, * this is my dearest 
papa. You must not be so sad.' 

^ Pity a poor old man,' said Tom, ' and don't send 
my grey hairs in sorrow to the grave. She is all I 
have in the world. Come here, my darling ;' and he 
fondled her. 

' This is a mania of his, my dear brother : we must 
soothe him. Come,' said Sir Charles, ' she will not 
leave you. Where she goes, you go.' 

FitzHenry shook his hand affectionately, hugged and 
patted Jumper, and at last succeeded in pacifying Tom. 

The reunion of these dear hearts was the means of 
breaking down madame's pride. The countess said a 
more united family could not be, for Christianity was 
realised there in its purest sense. They had much to do, 
and FitzHenry wished now to pay a visit to his wife's 
grave, and wondered if it were possible to remove the 
remains. They however felt that to do this would be 
impracticable, and therefore decided it would be better 
to have a handsome monument erected on the spot. 
Nothing could be too good for such sacred dust. 

The countess thought she had better return home 
and leave more room for the large number of guests 
that were now staying at the Hall. Sir Charles pre- 
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vailed upon her to allow him to accompany her, 
feeling the journey too great a task for a woman to 
undertake alone. 

'And one,^ said De Soucy, ^who is not a Linsey V 

They laughed heartily. It was so arranged. 

'But/ said the colonel, 'we must have a festival/ 

Fitzroy and ^iss Linsey had enough to do to send 
out invitations, and there were grand preparations. 
When everything was arranged, a more splendid sight 
could not possibly have been seen. Taste and art 
reigned throughout. 

'We will, dear cousin, dress alike, so that the 
company, like Father Tom, will be mystified. They 
have no doubt a slight prejudice against the fisher- 
man^s little daughter.' 

The village bells rang throughout the day ; never 
was such traffic known ; carts and waggons, then car- 
riages, arrived in succession. The Hardwicke people 
came at last. Adams was on the look-out for Jennie. 

' Here she is ! now or never,' thought he. ' What a 
dear creature she looks ! Look at her ! What a fool 
you are, John Adams ! Nothing venture, nothing 
have ; faint heart never won a fair lady. I'll try her 
again / and he was more attentive to his toilet, and 
more lively than ever. The servants thought his 
exuberant spirits were caused by the festival. 

The company had all aaisembled. Father Tom pre- 
ferred being alone, but they told him he was the hero 
of the night, and he must be there. Baymond and his 
father looked after him. EUsie and Florence sat 
together, dressed in white satin trimmed with Brussels 
lace, and wearing wreaths of the simple daisy. There 
was but very little difference between them. Florence's 
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hair was more golden, Miss Linsey's more a silver hue ; 
they had the same deep blue eyes and sweeping dark 
eyelashes. Many of the company wondered which was 
which. It was a pleasing sight to see the tenantry and 
servants making themselves so thoroughly happy. 
Their cheers and good wishes pleased the company 
much. Shouts were raised for Miss Linsey and the 
lost Florence, and they both stood together on the 
verandah and bowed. 

' Which is Miss Florence V cried the people, which 
caused great fun. 

Handy was at length called, and Eaymond took old 
Tom and Jumper out. The hurrahs and cheers were 
deafening. 

While this was going on, Adams had taken Jennie 
to see the rockery and caves, hoping for a suitable 
time to make his last appeal ; but he found it difficult 
to introduce the subject. At last he mustered courage. 
' Yes or no, Jennie V but she thinks she knows. 

' No — yes — ^yes — no,' said Jennie. 

' Be serious, Jennie ; think how my happiness rests 
upon that little word.' 

' The Lord's will be done, John.' 

' Jennie !' 

' John !' 

The time flew, and several voices were heard calling 
' Adams !' 

'Everyone is calling for you,' said the under- 
gardener. 

It was only the day after that Florence met Jennie. 
They were delighted to meet again, and referring to 
the story of the stolen sampler, Jennie said : 

'It was the turning-point in my life, Miss Florence.' 
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CHAPTEE XXIV. 

The CMteau was in its glory again^ and the whole 
village had a grand feast in the park. Florence and 
Miss Linsey worked together to make the people 
happy. The doctor and his wife were guests, and 
Florence's friend Effie. All joined in the feast but 
one, and that was poor sad-hearted Mrs. Badbeany. 
Florence and her papa went to the cottage ; it was 
only a short distance from the house. They found 
her full of wickedness : she cursed Sir Charles and all 
the family. Florence said : 

' Do not go on so, for my sake. My papa will see 
if he can get your husband released : and we will help 
you to keep your little home.' 

But her threats and curses frightened Florence; 
she was glad to escape. FitzHenry tried to reason 
with her, but it was of no avail. 

'Come, child,' said FitzHenry; 'we can do no 
good. May the Lord deal with her, not according to 
her sins, but according to His great mercy.' 

Florence pressed his arm, and they returned through 
the park, where they were cheered the whole way to the 
house, so that sadness was banished for a time. 

Florence enjoyed much taking her papa to their 
humble dwelling at the cove ; but he was horrified to 
think of the poverty that must have been her lot in 
such an abode ; while Jumper made himself quite at 
home, and seemed to prefer his old quarters to his 
stately-house. The fisherman's cottage became quite a 
show-House. Florence begged her papa to have some- 
thing done with it. The countess gave her consent 
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and it was converted into a lip^hthouse, by Father 
Tom*s desire^ and according to Ids design ; also six 
little cottages were erected — ^Florence's gift to the 
most needy families in the village. She offered one to 
Mrs. Badbeany, but she declined it ; her children were 
put in the union^ and she was often an inmate thereof 
herself. Old Mrs. Summers^ the schoolmistress^ had 
one; and Dick Darvey's wife another. The latter 
became a very different woman, and did well. Florence 
often took her papa to see them, making sometimes a 
lengthened visit to Mrs. Summers, who was never tired 
of telling the story of the sampler and Ellsie's school- 
days. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

It was a pleasing spectacle to see the family at Sunny- 
dale. The colonel and FitzHenry had both improved 
in health after the excitement of the last eight months. 
On the grave of Florence's mother had been erected 
a beautiful model of a woman in marble, her right 
hand pointing upward, the other beckoning the passers- 
by to stay and read these lines in gilt letters, which 
were written by Florence : 

* Come, wanderer, for a moment stay : 
Let me point you to the better way. 

I am a sinner : " Christ Jesus died for me," 
This is the password to the heaven I see. 

* Time is short ; we must all* surely die ; 
Take up the password, every passer-by. 
Christ died for sinners ; if such, then come— 
A crown awaits you in your better home.' 

Flowers were planted, and the tomb was surrounded 
by a gilt rail. 
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Jennie Handy 's grave was not forgotten. A stone 
was erected to lier memory, and on Sundays the 
villagers would visit the churchyard, and the children 
never tired of listening to the story of the fisherman's 
daughter. 

Florence and her papa spent many happy days 
together. 

' I shall be glad, darling,' said PitzHenry, ' when 
our long travels are ended. I long to show you your 
home abroad. My people will give us an enthusiastic 
reception. They are doubtless making great prepara- 
tions for us now. I hope we shall be able to persuade 
the countess to return with us.' 

' How shall we manage with poor dear father?' asked 
Florence ; ' he will, I fear, be hardly able to survive 
the journey.' 

' Dr. ElKs thinks otherwise,' said FitzHenry. ' He 
can endure a good rocking, and in my opinion would 
gain strength.' 

^ Were you speaking of me, papa ?' said Eaymond. 

^ No, my boy ; but of Father Tom. The voyage 
might do him a world of good.' 

' What is the matter. Flossy?' asked Baymond. 

' I was thinking of dear Dr. Ellis and his wife, my 
own dear auntie. What a pity we cannot take all our 
friends with us, Raymond !' 

* The parting will only be for a short time. Your 
papa will wind up his affairs there, and we shall come 
back again, all being well, and settle in England. My 
father has purchased an estate here, called Honnington 
Hall, and purposes having great improvements made. 
I can see he intends selling out abroad and settling 
here.' 
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* Papa/ said Raymond, ' the colonel wishes to see 
yon at twelve o'clock. It is that time now. You will 
find him in the library. Florence and I will take a 
walk. Where shall we go, Flossy V 

' Let lis go and see John Adams and his wife. I 
can hardly believe we were school-girls together, and 
that I should now be what I am. How glad I am to 
see them in such a comfortable home !' 

John and Jennie, through Miss Linsey and Florence, 
had a life-possession of a beaatiful house, just inside 
the town, called the Freemason's Hotel. 

' Is Mrs. Adams at home ?' inquired Florence. 

' Yes, miss,' said John ; ' please to walk in.' 

They entered a very snug-looking sitting-room, and 
Jennie made her appearance. 

* Jennie, we have just popped in to say good-bye : 
We think it may be our last visit for some time. As 
soon as the weddings are over we sail. You must think 
of me on that cruel sea, Jennie: I am a little nervous.' 

' Ah',' said Eaymond, ' we shall all be together at 
any rate, let the case be as it will' 

' You will excuse me. Miss Florence, I was going to 
ask you if you would like to have this sampler ?' and 
Jennie took the sampler and brass thimble from a 
drawer. ' I have thought them worthy of preserva- 
tion,' said Jennie. 

' What, under a glass shade, Jennie V 

^ Yes, miss. I date all my happiness to that sampler 
and thimble.' 

' Then, Jennie, keep the sampler there too ; the one 
relic would not be complete without the other;' and 
Florence folded it up and put the thimble on the top 
beneath the shade. 'You will be at the wedding 
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feast, Jennie ; and when I come back I shall come 
and see you again/ 

' You are a real treasure. Miss Florence. I thank 
you/ 

Florence looked back with a smile, and said, * Adieu, 
Jennie !' 

The colonel and his brother had a long talk. 

' You had better decide, and have the girls married 
together/ said the former ; * we shall not be on the 
losing side : better sons we could not wish for.* 

' I am perfectly satisfied with mine,' said FitzHenry ; 
' I hope Lord Fitzroy will turn out as good.' 

* Splendid connection,' said the colonel : ' one of the 
finest families in England. And EUsie has been quite 
a different girl since his return. I was afraid his 
lengthened stay in Rome would have caused the child 
to go into a decline ; she wasted frightfully.' 

At that moment Miss Linsey entered the room. 
' Dear darling girl,' said FitzHenry, ' I would we were 
not going to leave you behind !' 

' De Soucy has made up his mind to settle in 
England, Fitz, and you had better follow his example. 
I (Jo not believe that boy Raymond could stand the 
heat again; for his sake you ought to return and 
settle here. He is one of the most noble-hearted 
young fellows I ever met, and who I consider to be a 
thorough Christian, and a pattern to all that come in 
his way. Now,' continued the colonel, ' let us decide 
about the wedding : they ought both to take place this 
side of the globe.' 

' Let it be, then, as the girls like. Here they are ! 
Girls,' said FitzHenry, 'you want to get married very 
badly, do you ?' 
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* Uncle/ said Ellsie, ' you quite shock me, talking so 
plain !^ 

* What say you, my daughter?* 

' I should like it/ said Florence, ' because Raymond 
thinks it the proper thing/ 

'Oh, oh !* said PitzHenry, 'I should like to know 
what he did not think the proper thing/ 

* ni tell you, papa,' said Baymond, who had just 
entered. ' That child must not put her feet on Indian 
soil until she is my wife : why, among such a multitude 
of you nabobs, she would soon be stolen from me/ 

' A bad excuse,' said FitzHenry, ' is better than 
none. Arrange matters between you. I will accede 
to your plans and wishes.' 

They now had plenty to do. Lord Fitzroy was 
away. He wrote to EUsie : ' The earl is willing our 
marriage should take place at once, for he thinks it 
would secure my settling down. Nothing, my dear 
Ellsie, he says, but marriage will make me fond of 
home.' 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

Sir Charles was never happier now than when at the 
Chateau. ^ I regret these girls' weddings take place 
so soon,' said he to the countess ; ' our stay in England 
will be very short now.' 

* Happy girls !' sighed she. ' I once felt all the 
novelty and joy of the occasion, but now I am old and 
stupid ; it is foolish to bring the past to my remem- 
brance.' 

' My dear lady, old and stupid ! why, you are quite 
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young. Forty-five is next to youth, my dear lady. It 
is myself who is old — ^fifty-five getting on/ said Sir 
Charles. 

^Positively, Sir Charles, you are just in your prime 
of life.' 

' No one would care to have a man in his prime, 
then. Who would have an old man like me V 

^ Many would,' said the countess, ' and I am sure 
you will yet find a wife.* 

^ I know of none, my dear lady.' 

* You must see. Sir Charles ; there may be one who 
would care a great deal about you.' 

' My dear lady,' said Sir Charles, ' there is not a 
woman that I think worthy of my notice save yourself, 
and you would laugh at the idea.' 

* I do not think I should ;' and the countess handed 
him his snuff-box. * I do not know what I shall do 
after having so much care taken of me, and such good 
society.' 

Sir Charles looked at her : ' My dear lady, you don't 

mean to say ^you know I am a Linsey : let me 

have a straightforward answer. You would have me 
for better or worse ?' 

^ I do not say I would not.' 

' Why, my dear lady, you make me the happiest man 
alive ! I knew you were a dear good creature from the 
first. You mean it — you think we need each other to 
fight the end of the battle of life ?' 

^ I think we both need each other.* 

' Then, my dear lady, the matter is settled, and, 
Annette, you are mine. The girls had better be quick, 
or we shall be before them. Lady Charles Linsey, 
my dear Countess — will that do ?' 
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' Splendidly. I think it very much less formal than 
the Countess de Bur/ 

* I don't think it half bad myself. We shall have 
to go into details and entails^' said he, and the countess 
laughed. ^You see, my property abroad I cannot sell 
out. I must let it, if possible. We should not like 
to be left in India. What say you, my dear V 

' I am sure I should not mind, as long as Sir Charles 
was there.' 

' Thauk you, my dear lady. I admire your disposi- 
tion — a true Linsey spirit. I should like to have dear 
Raymond and Florence there: to me they are such 
valuable jewels.' 

' Yes, yes, my dear ; they are. I do not think it 
would be too soon. We had better get this little 
matter settled at once, signed and sealed. They 
would never forgive us if we were not at their wedding. 
Capital thought, my dear Annette ! I'll ask those 
girls to be your bridesmaids.' 

' They will laugh indeed,' said the countess. 

' Ah, ah !' said Sir Charles, ' let it be so ; let them 
laugh that win. I shall surprise them all, to be sure. 
I feel quite young, my dear, at the prospect of this 
new happiness. We will, as Florence tells Father 
Tom, "Live together, love together, die together." 
Bless me ! fancy a man at my time of life in love ! and 
I am, my dear lady, over head and ears in love. You 
have every desirable quality, my dear, for a Linsey. 
I shall see at once about the ceremony. My dear, you 
will allow me to suggest, I should like you to wear a 
train of ruby velvet — ^you look so well in that ruby of 
yours — and you shall have the Linsey coronet. My 
dear, I feel a very proud and happy man to-day,, and 
younger than I have done for years.' 
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They took some little time to arrange matters, and 
it was decided that the ceremony should take place in 
three weeks. 

' I must now run over and see the girls/ said Sir 
Charles. ' What do you say to coming V 

The countess hardly liked the idea: she thought 
Sir Charles would manage better without her : she 
could not endure her brother JuUion^s teasing. 

The De Soucys were still staying at Sunnydale. 

' Here is another telegram from Charles/ said the 
colonel. 'He is always on the move. "Important 
intelligence :'' what does he mean V 

' It cannot be fresh discoveries/ said De Soucy. 

' It is some of his fun/ said the coloneL 

' Is auntie coming V asked Florence. 

' He does not say so. Hark !* 

' Halloa, there, all of you ! Here we are again V 
said Sir Charles. ' What a lovely morning — charming 
— beautiful ! it makes one feel fresh and delightfully 
happy !' 

' How is the countess V said De Soucy. 

'Like the morning, sir, in every respect ;' and he 
rubbed his hands and raised his laughing eyes. 

^ What,* said De Soucy, ' my sister charming, beau- 
tiful, making you feel fresh and delightfully happy !' 
And they all laughed. 

' You may laugh, De Soucy. I believe you have an 
idea. Is it not so ? You have an idea, De Soucy V 

' I maintain my first idea : it will never do for you, 
a Linsey, to die a bachelor.* 

' Capital I Ah, ah, capital ! then you have an idea. 
I have received great kindness from your hands, and 
you have found me a wife.' 
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* Just bo/ said De Soncy. 

* Clever fellow you are, to be sure ; very interesting 
family yours, monsieur. You girls, come hera I 
have a message from your auntie. She wishes you 
both to be at the Chateau the week after next : she 
wishes you. Important intelligence/ 

' No whispering,' said Raymond, laughing. 

' Uncle V exclaimed Florence, and she kissed him. 
' Oh, EUsie, what do you think ! I must tell, uncle. 
Auntie wants you and I to be her bridesmaids. Uncle 
Charlie thinks it a pity auntie is not a Linsey.' 

They never laughed more heartily, and monsieur 
made great fun. 

' I think, uncle, you have splendid taste/ said Flo- 
rence. 'Auntie in ruby velvet and her handsome 
Honiton lace, will look like a queen.' 

' And her tiara of diamonds,' said Sir Charles. 

' Auntie will look more a queen than ever.' 

Florence thought right, for they really did look a 
noble pair. 

The wedding was one of great pleasure and happi- 
ness to all, and the day was spent in great merriment 
and rejoicing. 

Monsieur, madame, and Raymond, FitzHenry and 
Florence, remained at the Chd;teau, affording the latter 
a little time with her old friends, Dr. and Mrs. Ellis. 
While Effie was delighted at again having one so dear 
with her a little longer. Father Tom was ever with 
his girl. It was in vain Raymond tried to make him 
feel assured they would not be parted : he still had 
this mania, and it was his only trouble until now, 
when his anxiety and affection was taken up with 
Jumper. 
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Tbo different course of treatment that the poor old 
do(^ had experienced for the last twelve months was 
telling upon him, for he could now hardly walk, and 
lay panting at Tom's feet, quite distressing to see. 
To ease Tom's mind Dr. Ellis came to see Jumper, 
although they had sent for a dog doctor, who gave it 
as his opinion that the animal was suffering from heart 
disease, and was likely to die at any moment; but 
Tom had no faith in this doctor, and would have Dr. 
Ellis to look to him. 

Jumper, however, grew gradually worse, and in a 
few days died. It was in vain they tried to comfort 
Tom for his loss; he seemed to take it deeply to 
heart, and would sit for hours and never say a word. 
FitzHenry had the dog taken to London to a natural- 
ist and stuffed : he himself felt he should always like 
to keep it in remembrance of the past. You would 
scarcely have thought the dog was dead as he lay, 
his eyes looking at you perfectly life-like. Poor Tom 
would have him put in a chair beside him, and talk to 
him as he did of old. 

^ It will be my turn next. Jumper,' said Tom. ' I 
have been young, and now am old. The Lord be 
praised, He has looked down on a poor piece of clay 
like myself. I see the valley afore me, and His mighty 
hand shall hold me : Fm not afeared.' 

So Tom talked to his lifeless dog, and all around 
saw a marked alteration and breaking up of Tom's 
constitution. Eaymond saw it, with great sorrow, 
and hoped in his heart the weddings would come off 
before anything serious occurred, knowing that tho 
grief of Florence would put all thought of marriage 
out of consideration. 

17 • 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

* How is Effie to-day V and Florence peeped from the 
verandah into the room where Effie sat at work. 

' Oh, you dear, dear old girl !^ said Effie ; take off 
your boimet and sifc down. You know, darling, I 
cannot call you anything but EUsie. Oh, what a 
world of change ! You know, my dear, what I told 
jou of Forbes. You will pardon my selfishness, to 
speak of this affair of mine first. I did just as you 
wished me ; I treated him exactly as if nothing had 
passed between us. I even schooled myself to ask 
him how Miss Somerville was. He soon came back 
Again, and it was so hard to master my feelings. I 
felfc sometimes when I looked at his handsome face 
and felt how he had used me, I must hate him. I 
have often found myself closing my teeth hard to- 
gether to repress the anger which would rise. I did 
at last take this trifling love story to our best Friend ; 
but still thought it sinful to go with such nonsense to 
a great God, and for my life I could not do it at first. 
But one day I felt my temper so bad I was obliged to 
go and ask God to help me to quell my passion. I 
felt myself just a little child telling all my little troubles 
and desires.* 

' But He knew your troubles all along,* said Ellsie. 

' My dear darling, I felt like a new being, as gentle 
as a lamb ; and when I next saw Forbes he had re- 
ceived her photo, and he said, '^ I suppose you will 
not care to see the portrait of Emily ?" I had a great 
curiosity to do so, and I said, '* Thank you ; I should 
like to see it very much.** She is such a handsome 
girl,* said Effie. 'Forbes said, ''What do you think 
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of it V I said, " I think her a very handsome girl. 
How tall she is ! she would put us both in the shade. 
I think/^ I said, '^I see in those compressed lips 
great firmness aad determination — good qualities that 
I fear I lack very much/' '' You are right, Effie ; 
there are both t]iose virtues there, if you like to call 
them such ; I should like a little less of those excel- 
lent qualities,^' said Forbes. 

' I did everything as I used to do for him, and took 
not the slightest notice of the differences we had had. 
Sometimes he would look at me in wonderment — 
evidently thinking how changed I was ! On the 
Saturday he left for Torquay, when I saw him to the 
gate. I remember it so well. I said, '^ Take care of 
yourself, Mr. Forbes; and tell your Emily I should 
like her to come and stay here for a week or two." 
*' Take care of myself, Effie ? you did not say that a 
week ago.'' " Mr. Forbes, I am ashamed how badly 
I displayed my Christian principles. I have found 
out how wrong I was, and hope never again to hear 
you say, 'I thought you professed to be a yopng 
Christian.' I do profess, Mr. Forbes, but it is hard 
to fight the battle of this life unless you have all your 
armour on ; and just then I had laid down part of my 
armour. Young Christians often do very inconsistent 
things, for which they are very sorry afterwards. We 
are not perfect beings, Mr. Forbes : you will try to 
bear that in mind, and forgive your friend Effie." 
^' Bravo !" said he; '^you are a first-rate girl, Effie; 
I wish Emily were a young Christian too." 

^ So things went on, and after a month had passed 
I noticed he did not receive so many letters, and he 
took more pleasure in reading religious books. James's 

17—2 
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^' Anxious Enquirer *' and Dr. Doddridge's ^' Rise and 
Progress '^ I should think he must have known by 
heart. At last a long letter came from Emily ; he 
read it several times, then put it in the fire. '^ It is 
well/' said he. I said, " What is well, Mr. Forbes ?'* 
He said, ''Come here, my little friend. I will tell 
you something that will cause you great pleasure. 
Emily will not have me for a husband.'' " Oh, Mr. 
Forbes, that will all come right. You have, perhaps, 
offended her ?" " And in what way, do you think, 
Effie ?" '' How can I tell ?" said I. '' Simply this r 
I have noticed such a marked change in your- 
self and actions, that it led me to think your religion 
possessed a something I should myself like to know. 
I took up the ' Anxious Enquirer,' and was struck 
with what I read, and I felt that God has blessed that 
little work to my soul, for, Effie, I am fully persuaded 
I am a Christian too. I believe in death, and in a 
life beyond. I believe the efficacy of Christ's blood 
can cleanse the greatest sinner. I have mastered many 
oppositions that would rise up before me; and all 
being well, I shall in a short time enlist myself a 
soldier under your banner." 

' I cried ready to break my heart. I thought how 
good God was ; how differently He deals with us to 
what we do with others. I never felt the goodness of 
God greater than then. He said, " I told Emily of 
my altered feelings, exhorted her to take up the same 
banner, and make a sure inheritance of another life ; 
but she was unkind, and said I was nothing but an 
old Methodist, and she was sure that a white tie and 
a long black coat would suit me. I might preach to 
my own flock ; for her part, she hated over-religious 
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people, and therefore I had better consider our en- 
gagement at an end. Long faces, white ties, and 
black coats she detested, and wished me happiness 
with some little saint.^^ " Oh, how unkind V^ said I. 
*^ Bffie, it is so/^ said Forbes. " And now, my dear 
little Effie, you have the meaning of the ^ Better so.' 
It is better so to wish me happiness ' with some little 
saint.' ^ Marry in the Lord/ " said Forbes ; " and I 
will, when my little friend Bffie thinks me deserving 
of her hand." 

^ Oh, Bllsie, my heart leaped for joy ; my happiness 
was unutterable ! I thought God the most wonderful 
loving Father to have a care for such an insignificant 
little thing as myself. Why, Ellsie dear, I must be 
much less than a sparrow — a mere atom of dust in His 
sight. Oh, Bllsie, I am so happy — so happy !' 

^ I am delighted^ Bffie. And what does Mrs. Ellis 
say?' 

' She says she thinks it most providential ; and she 
believes him now the man to take Dr. Ellis's practice. 
He will be able to heal the soul as well as the body; 
*' and may God," said Mrs. Ellis, " make him the healer 
of many souls !" ' 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Wedding-bells were ringing, and Sunnydale was in 
its radiancy. The children of the tenantry stood on 
both sides of the pathway to the little church. They 
had each a pretty, white willow basket filled with 
flowers. The two brides were attired in long flowing 
white satin trains, trimmed with splendid family lace, 
that had decked many a bride before; they wore wreaths 
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of real flowers — simple little daisies — intermixed with 
diamonds. 

Lord Fitzroy and Eaymond made suitable matches 
for the girls — tall, noble- looking, and handsome. Miss 
Ethel Broadbent, taking the colonePs arm, said she 
would not be a bridesmaid, for she had officiated as 
such twice, and felt superstitious that if she were 
to be so a third time she would never be a bride. 

They had ten bridesmaids : Miss Bertram, Lady 
Ambrose, and the Miss Eudderfoords, and others. 
Madame felt proud to have old Tom leaning on her 
arm ; the dear doctor and his wife looked radiant with 
happiness. A more jolly and happy-looking couple 
could not be than Sir Charles and Lady Linsey. Said 
he : ^ Those girls do not make such a bride as you did^ 
my dear. You eclipsed them completely.^ 

Earl Russel and many of their friends were there, 
and a more beautiful day and handsomer couples could 
not possibly be. Florence was obliged to go to her 
father Tom and say : 

' Dear heart, you will go with your Florence : no- 
thing will part us. Raymond married us both, and 
vre shall have old times again. Dear father, your girl 
will never go away/ and kissing his pale, anxious brow^ 
she said, 'Nothing but death, dear father, shall part us.* 

' Ah, dearie, you won^t be long after me, will you ? 
I want to see you in the new kingdom.' 

' No, dearest ; our life is very short/ 

' But what,' said Raymond, 'are you talking about ? 
Father Tom, you must say nothing gloomy to-day. 
Cheer up, father ! all is well.' 

It was great fun to see Raymond put poor old Tom 
into the carriage beside Florence, his bride. Rice was 
showered plentifully upon them as they left. 
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• 

They arrived at their destination, when Raymond 
said, ^ Come, father, rouse up ! you have made my 
Florence look pale and anxious. Tou feel all right, 
don't you, Tom V 

^ Yes, yes, Mr. Raymond, Come here, both of you : 
let me have you both, for you 'are one to each other 
from to-day, and I will give you all I have in this 
world — my blessing.' 

They sat together on the sofa, and Tom stood up 
and held his hands over their heads. ^ May the God 
of our Father Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob bless you 
both ! May His light for ever shine upon you and 
about you ! May He give you sons and daughters of 
His fold, to rise up blessed before you ! May the 
blood of our blessed Saviour cleanse you from the 
impurities of the world ! The blessed spirit of our 
dear Lord be with you, and bring you both in His 
good time to join me, little Poll, and your mother, in 
the kingdom ! The Lord God bless you both !' 

Poor Florence and Raymond thought the dear man 
very earnest, and were much afEected by it. He seemed 
to them unusually nervous and shaky, and he kept 
looking at Florence. ' Tou won't take her away, Mr. 
Raymond : you will let us all be together. Come here, 
dearie. Tou will never leave your old father, will you V 

^ No, father, never while life lasts ! Do try, darling 
father, and compose yourself for your own girVs 
sake.' 

Florence kissed his dear white face, and wished him 
good-night. Raymond took him to his room. Poor 
old man ! he knelt down, as was his custom, for some 
time. Raymond thought him very long, and after a 
few painful moments of suspense, drew near, and found 
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tho bappy spirit had departed from its weak tenement 
of clay. 

'Dear father Tom/ said Raymond, 'you have fully 
realised Christianity, and your happy spirit has flown 
to that world your heart delighted so to dwell upon/ 

Raymond knew not how to break the calamity to 
Florence ; but he felt, however painful it was, that it 
must be done. 

' Raymond,' said Florence, ' how long you have been 
away ! Is father better ? Do you not think he looked 
very heavenly when he was blessing us, Raymond?' and 
she looked at him. ' What — ^what ! your eyes are red.' 

'Darling,' and he drew Florence to his side, do 
you remember me saying I hoped God would permit 
of our being united before anything serious occurred 
to your father ? He has given me my desire.' 

' Raymond, let me go to him at once. I feel I must 
see him. He is ill — ^you think him ill ? speak, Ray- 
mond ! Let us go, dear !' and she tried to hurry him 
from the room. 

' No, darling, not yet. He sleeps ; his dear troubled 
heart is at rest.' 

'Not dead!' and she looked imploringly at Raymond. 

' Only to us, darling.' 

Florence sobbed bitterly. ' Oh, my dearest father, 
tho fear of losing me has killed you ! Oh, Raymond, 
my poor dear father !' 

' Hush, darling ! Listen to St. John : " I heard 
the voice of many angels . . . saying, Worthy is the 
Lamb that was slain to receive power, and riches, and 
wisdom, and strength, and honour, and glory, and 
blessing. And every creature which is in heaven, and 
on the earth, and under the earth, and such as are in 
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the sea, and all that are in them, heard I saying. 
Blessing, and honour, and glory, and power be unto Him 
that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb for 
ever and ever/^ Death is swallowed up in victory. 
Your dear father is now among that multitude that 
surround the throne. Come, darling, let me have one 
look, one word from you. Happy world !^ said Eay- 
mond ; ^ ^^ God shall wipe all tears from their eyes ; 
and there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor 
crying, neither shall there be any more pain : for the 
former things are passed away.^' Give me one word, 
my darling Flossy / for she cried sorely. 

She lifted up her tearful eyes to Eaymond, and said, 
^ Jesus wept.^ 

They both knelt down. There was a great stillness. 
The still small voice came, and the Comforter, the 
Holy Spirit, filled their hearts with that peace the 
world can neither give nor take away. 

Florence rose and said, ^ Come, Eaymond, let me 
see him now/ 

Eaymond led her to the room. He told her his 
spirit was with the Lord when He called him away. 

The news of the old man's sudden death was tele- 
graphed to Sunny dale, and great sorrow was felt by 
all their friends. FitzHenry, De Soucy, and Dr. Ellis 
travelled by the express, and were soon with the 
mourners. Dr. Ellis arranged everything for them, 
and in a few days they returned to the Chllteau with 
feelings of great sadness and bereavement. 
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CONCLUSION. 

It is years siDce our last chapter, and we will now 
take a farewell glimpse of all around. Raymond and 
Florence, with her father, are settled in England on a 
splendid estate in the west called Saltram. See, a 
large party assembled in the grounds of the old park 
to commemorate the day of their wedding. Who is 
that very old gentleman and lady with those girls and 
boys ? That is old Dr. Ellis and his wife. Who is 
that grand-looking duchess there with that jolly old 
gentleman ? That is Sir Charles and Lady Linsey : 
the child running towards them is their only boy Ray- 
mond. Do you see those happy children, Jullions and 
FitzHenry, Ellsie and Adela ? They are the children 
of Mr. Raymond. 

What a young couple they look ! how happy they 
arc ! See, their grandpa FitzHenry has brought them 
a dog named after dear old Jumper. What a noble- 
looking couple ! Who are they ? Lord and Lady 
Fitzroy Russel : they have two beautiful girls, Florence 
and Ellsie : see them side by side with Mr. FitzHenry, 
who is enjoying the gambolling of the dear children. 
Here comes the old colonel, looking the same as ever. 

^ Oh, grandpa,' said the children, ^ what a lovely 
sunset !' 

'Yes, darlings, very beautiful. Everything on 
earth is beautiful. My dear children, to see you all 
good boys and girls, and Christianity realised amongst 
you, is a time of beauty like the sunset, casting its 
bright rays of glory and peace around.' 
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